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PREFACE. 



This book has been specially prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the Scotch Code in Reading for Standard lY. In 
that Standard, the passage read before the Inspector must be 
taken from "some history-book in use in the school." This 
book is therefore at once a Beading-book and a Text-book of 
History. 

As a Beading-book, it will be found to contain graphic pic- 
tures of the Great Events of Scottish History, with condensed 
accounts of less important matters. To adapt it as a book in 
which "reading intelligently'' may be practised and tested, 
Notes and Vocabularies, or spelling lists, have been added to 
each chapter. In the notes all proper names are accented ; and 
it is intended that these names, as well as the words in the 
vocabularies, should be included in the spelling lessons. The 
prose lessons are interspersed with poetical pieces, many of 
which are well adapted for recitation. 

As a " History-book,'' this text-book is continuous and com- 
plete. It is furnished with a Chronological Table of Contents, 
to be used in revisal, with Genealogical Trees, Sketch Maps, 
exhaustive Questions, and a copious Index. 
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READINGS IN SCOTTISH HISTOES- 

' — ^.rZ^ 

PART I. "^X^i- 

^JT> 

1.— THE COMING OF THE EOMANa 

1. Tert little is known about the atate of the British lalee 
before the Christian era.' Their written history begins 'prop- 
erly with the Eiccoimt of the coming of the Bomans, who first 
*viuted Britain in 55 fi.a 

2. It VBa the afternoon of a September day, and the forest 
leaves were already touched with the first tints of 'autumn, 
vhen JoltoB Cssar's* fleet of eighty shipa, canying twelve 

thousand troops, drew up ofi' ike shore of Kent 65 
1 The natives lined the beach with horse, foot, and B.C. 
I chariots, eager to defend their islimd home. The 

oan soldiers, clad in heavy ■armour of brass, and 
afraid of being struck down before they could gain 
I firm footing, hesitated to leap into the water. 

. Ctesar opened on the Britons a heavy volley of 
stones and darta from the siege 'engines which his 
I 'galleys had on board. This made the islanders fail 
back a little. Still the soldiers hesitated to leap from 
, the ships. Then the stondatd-bearer of the tenth 
legion,^ crying, " Leap, comrades, onless you wish to 
9 your standard taken by the enemy," sprang over- 
board, and began to carry forward the standard. 
Roused by his example, tbe whole twelve tbonsand 
soldiers dashed into the sea. The Britons met tbem 
a the water. A fierce and deadly struggle took place, 
D.and much brave blood reddened the waves. 'Gradu- 
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ally the Bomans fought their way to land. They formed 
and charged, and the 'terrible rush of their trained companies 
swept the Britons before them. 

4. This was the beginning of the Homan invasion of Britain. 
Not till nearly a 'century and a half later, however, did the 

Bomans invade Scotland, or Caledonia,^ as they called it. 
80 XJp to the eightieth year after Chrisl^ when nearly the 
A.D. whole of South Britain had been 'reduced to the condition 

of a Boman province, the Bomans possessed no land north 
of the Solway Firth. In that year Agricola,^ Boman governor 
of the province, led an army across the Border, and began to 
hew his way into the Caledonian forests. The wary general 
advanced slowly, and 'secured his ground as he advanced by 
building forts. The native tribes struggled bravely against the 
invader; but, having little union among themselves, they were 
taken singly, and were overcome one after another. 

5. The Bomans carried on their work with 'merciless cruelty. 
Yonder, for example, in a forest clearing, is a native village, 
fenced with its ditch and barrier of posts. It has children 
playing, cattle feeding, and patches of growing com. The 
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women sing the quern song as they grind the com for the 
evening meal in the quem^ or hand-mill. Some of the men 
are doing a little smith-work or a bit of homely 'carpentry; 
others are away hunting. Suddenly at the edge of the forest 
there is a gleam as of the sun's rays on polished metal A 
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body of armed men, sheathed in braas, issae horn the wood, 
and sweep, across the clearing, their polished mail flashing aa 
they go. 

6. The gay quern-song changes into shrieks of terror. The 
villagers close the gate of their fence, and grasp their bowSi 
The arrows shot through the openings of the posts rattle vainly 
against the strong plate-armour of the Eomans. The gate 
goes down before the strokes of the axe ; sword and torch do 
the rest. The cattle are driven away, and the crops destroyed. 
The village hunters, 'alarmed by the smoke seen rising high 
over the forest, hasten back, and find a waste of blackened ruin, 
with the women and children wailing over the slain. 

7. In three stem campaigns' Agricola pushed forward to the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde. These two arms of the sea run so 
far inland that the distance between them, from water to water, 
is less than forty miles. Across this neck of land Agricola 
built a chain of forts at regular * intervals. This line of forti- 
fied posts was meant to defend the 'conquered country against 
the warlike tribes of the north. 

8. Dreading an attack from these northern tribes, Agricola 
'resolved to strike them within their own bounds. Leaving 
his 'fortified line, and crossing the Forth at Queensferry,^ he 
advanced northward through Fife. The clans rose for the de- 
fence of their country, and put a chief named Qalgacus^ at their 
head. What manner of man he waa who has come down to us 
imder that name, we have no means of knowing ; but the man 
around whom those old clans gathered to bleed and die for 
country and freedom, must have had in him some of the stuff 
of which William Wallace and Robert the Bruce were made. 

9. The Homans found the Caledonian army drawn up on a 
moor at the foot of a hill called Mount Graup.^® The islanders 
fought with the greatest courage, but the skill and the arms of 
the Bomans were greatly in their favour. The Caledo- 
nians were "defeated with heavy loss. Night alone put a 84 
stop to the struggle. Next morning ten thousand dead a.d. 
lay on the face of the moor. Agricola led back his army 

to the south. Then when the retiring host was out of sight, the 
natives went down to search for their dead on the field of slaughter. 
The raven beat his wings and croaked hoarsely when 'disturbed 
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in Ills feast, and the wolf looked up and growled 'fiercely when 

the widow tried to scare him from the 'corpse of herahusband. 
• 10. The 'continued attacks of the Caledonians during the next 

^ gy^ thirty-five years had the effect of making the Romans 
fall back from Agricola's line of forts; for when the 
Emperor Hadrian" visited Britain in 121, he threw up 

an earthen 'rampart between the Tyne and the Solway Firth. 



arlarmed^ startled, 
ar^moor, metal clotiies. 
au-tumn, the harrest season. 
Qar^pen-try^ wood-work, 
een-ta-ry, one hundred years. 
ooft-quered, taken by force. 
Con-tln-uedy long carried on. 
corpse, dead body, 
de-feat^d, beaten. 
dis-tnrbed', hindered, 
e&^glnes, machines. 
flerce^ly, angrily. 

1 GlulB'tian e'ra, the beginning of 
the Christian centnrieSi marked by the 
birth of Christ. 

3 Julius Cn^sar, a Boman gen- 
eral and author, bom 100 B.C. His 
military career began at the age of 19. 
He served in Asia and in Spain. In 69 
B.C. he became consul, and in the fol- 
lowing year he received the government 
of Oaul for five years. While there he 
crossed over to Britain, first in 55, and 
afterwards in 54 B.C. A few years 
later he was suspected of aiming at 
kingly power. A plot was formed 
against him, and he was murdered in 
the Senate House at Rome, 44 b.c. 

S Le'gion, a division of the Boman 
army, numbering from 4,000 to 5,000 
men, and including infantry, cavalry, 
and in later times artillery. It was 
thus a small army. There were usually 
two standard-bearers in each company, 
of which tiiere were thirty in the 
legion; but besides the standurds borne 
by these, each legion had its silver 
eagle. The legions were numbered in 
the order in which they were raised. 

4 Caledo'nia, said to be from 
Welsh Calydd, a woody shelter; but 
some suppose Col to be a form of Gael, 
and Cal-edoniaru to mean Gaels of the 
dunes, or hills. 



for^ti-fled, made strong; defended. 
gal-leys, low, flat-built boats. 
grad-u-al-ly» step by step. 
in-ter-vals, spaces between, 
mer^-less, without pity. 
prop^-ly, rightly. 
ram-part, a bank or sloping mound, 
re-duced', brought down. 
re-80lved^f made up his mind, 
se-cnred^f made sure; guarded, 
ter^rl-ble, dreadful. 
VlS^it-ed, came to. 

^ AgrlC'Ola, a Boman commander 
and statesman ; bom 87 A.D.; consul 77; 
governor of Britain 78; died 98. His 
life was written by his son-in-law Tacitus. 

< Quern (kwem), a mill consisting of 
two stones, placed one above tiie other, 
the upper one being turned by the hand. 

7 Campaign', lU. an open field; 
^hence the time during which an army 

is in the field; a season of fighting. 
[Lat. eamptLSt a field.] 

8 Queensfer'ry, a town 9 miles 
north-west of Edinburgh. It takes its 
name from Queen Margaret, wife of 
Malcolm III. (See p. 35.) 

9 Oal'g:aon8.~This is a LaUnixed 
form of the name; but notiiing is known 
of the man except the little that is 
mentioned by the Bomans. 

10 Mount Graup.— Ardochin Perth- 
shire, 8 miles north of Dunblane, has 
generally been named as the scene of 
this battle. It was supposed till lately 
that the battle was fought near the 
Grampiah Mountains; but recent edi- 
tors of Tacitus, the Boman historian, 
maintain that he wrote, not Mons 
Orampius, but Mons Oraupiiu. 

U Ha'drlan, or Adrian, Boman 
emperor, 117-188 a.d. The earthen 
rampart he tiirew up was afterwards 
called the Ficts' WaU. 
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-THE ROMANS IN CALEDONIA. 



1. The BomauB fixed an Agricola's line of forta, between the 
Cljde and the Forth, as their northern boimdarj. They 
timed this line of forta into a 'continnons 'embankment. 
This famous rampart was called the Wall Of Autonine,' that 




being the name of the Eoman Emperor at the time. It hegan 

near Grangemouth' on the Forth, and came to an end 

at Old Kilpatrick' on the Cyde- Ita length waa fully 139 

thirty-aix miles. It was an earthen rampart twenty a.d. 

feet high, and fonr-and-twentj feet thioL On ita north 

aide was a vast ditch twenty feet deep, and forty feet wide. 

At erery two miles' distance there waa a fort A broad military 

road ran along the sonth side of the rampart from end to end. 

2. This great work may still be traced. In some places it is 
as well marked as a ndlway embankment, A fine piece of it 
may be seen near the 'village of Cumbernauld.* It runs 
along the brow of a, slope whidi looks northward over a broad 
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valley. Below you, aB you stand on the old grsussy mound 
which the hands of the Boman soldiers raised seventeen cen- 
turies ago, a train on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
darts like a great shuttle across the many-coloured web of 
meadow, corn-land, and wood-land. Slow barges glide along 
the canal. Beyond rise the bold hills of Kilsyth and Campsie, 
where the ruins of Caledonian 'strongholds may still be seen. 

3. This great 'bulwark proved of no use. Again and again 
the warlike tribes of the north rose in arms and broke over it. 
In vain the Bomans drove them back. The daring hill-men 
renewed their attacks without ceasing. More than a century 
after Agricola's time, the Emperor Severus,^ -provoked by a 
general rising of the Caledonians, resolved to conquer 
208 the whole island. 

A.D. 4. Though an old man, and so disabled by gout that 

he had to be carried in a litter, he came himself to 
Britain with a very large army. Over hills and rivers his 
litter was borne. Roads were hewn by the axe through path- 
less forests. The host toiled northward till at last they came 
to the treeless, wind-swept shores of the Moray Firth. 

5. They had never met an enemy ! The Caledonians hung un- 
seen on the rear and the flanks of the army, swept down on 'de- 
tached parties, cut off stragglers, and plunged again into their 
forests. The losses of the Romans were very great. More than 
fifty thousand of them perished by the sword and the deadly 
hardships of the inarch across the hills and marshes of the 
north. No wonder that the Emperor made up his mind that 
territory which could only be held at such a cost was not 
worth the cost of holding. 

6. Accordingly, he threw back the northern boundary of the 
empire a hundred miles to the south. He reared a 'barrier, 
sixty miles in length, between the Solway Firth and the River 
Tyne. This rampart crossed the island nearly in the line of 
the present Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. It was furnished, 
like the northern wall, with a ditch, and with forts at regular 
intervals. The 'material of which it was built, however, was 
not earth, but stone. Here Severus fixed the northern limit 
of the Roman Empire, and for full seventy years the wall 
between Forth and Clyde was given up. 



PIOTB AND SCOTS. 




7. On tlte long aloping ridge wbich forma the backbone of 
Edinburgh, there waa a Boman military station. The Roman 
road from the Eouth, on its way to the port of AUtterva* paased 
this Htation. The military at the post set up a pillar in memory 
of the visit of Sererua, bearing two beautifully carved heads,' 
life-size portraits of the Emperor and hia Eupreaa Julia. 

8. In the later part of the fourth century the Bomans once 
more took possession of the country between the northern and 
the southern walls. Then the old work of ceaaelesa 'inroads 
by the natives of the north began again. The Caledonians, 
who then began to be spoken of by the Bomans as Plots and 
Scots,^ again and again 'ravaged the sonthem districts, and 
returned to their mountain fastnesses laden with spoil 

9. One fact will give an idea of the distance to which they 
eometimes marched. When TheodOBiUB° landed at 
Eichborough,'" he found Kent swarming with bands 368 
of the Caledonians; and he was 'obliged to fight hia A.D. 
way through tbem before he could reach the capital, 
Aaguita,^^ "an old town formerly known as London." 

10. But now the vast *fabric of the Boman Empire had fallen 
into decay, and was about to breaJt up. The time came when 
Borne needed all her soldiers for her own defence against the 
fierce barbariansi' who, issuing in swarms from the frozen 
'regions of the north of Europe, rolled their living tides 

over the sunny phkins of the south. The last of the 410 
Jegions was recalled. The Boman soldier, with his ' A.D. 
head-piece and breast-plate of shining brass, was to be 
leen no more on Scottish ground. Nearly three centuries and 
a half had passed since Agricola had first crossed the Border on 
his march northward. 
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11. The Bomajis have left their mark deep on other cotm- 
tries, but not on Scotland. The most 'important 'result of the 
Boman invafiions wafi the habit of union against a common foe 
which it 'compelled the tribes to learn. The northern tribes 
ranged themselves under one ruler ; the southern tribes did the 
same. Hence there were two kingdoms, separated by the 
Grampian Mountains : the kingdom of the Northern or Black 
Picts, and the kingdom of the Southern or Fair Picts. 

12. The 'inhabitants of the district between the two Boman 
walls— called Yalentia^^ — ^had become partly Romanized, and 
had 'leagued together to resist the Picts. Hence arose the 
kingdom of Strathclyde, the 'capital of which was Aldyd, 
afterwards called Dunbriton, and later still Dumbarton.^^ 



bar^rl-er, line of defence. 
tral^wark, a^work for defence, 
cap^t-tal, chief town. 
com-peIled^ forced. 
oon-tin-iuous, nnbroken. 
d6-tacll6d^ separated, 
em-bank^ment, a mound or dike, 
f al>-rlc, frame, structure, 
im-port-ant, weighty; worth noting. 
In-bab^i-tantSi dwellers; people. 

1 An^tonlne, Roman emperor, 188- 
161 A.D. Loriius U/bicuB was the name 
of the general who built the wall. In 
later times it was known at Graham's 
or Grime's Dike. 

3 Grange'mouth, now a sea-port 
on the Forth, at the mouth of Carron 
Water, and 10 miles below Stirling. 

s Old KilpaVrlck, a village on the 
Clyde, 11 miles below Glasgow, and 5 
above Dumbarton. Said to have been 
the birth-place of St. Patrick. 

4 Cumnsemauld, in Dumbarton- 
shire; 14 miles north-east of Glasgow. 

B Seve'ros, Boman emperor, 193- 

211 A.D. 

6 Alater^va, now the humble fish- 
ing village of Cramond, H miles west 
of Edinburgh, where the Almond joins 
the Forth. Cramond is the Celtic Caer- 
AlvMndt caer meaning camp or fort: 
as in Coerlaverock and Carstairs, in 
Scotland; CoMrnarvon and Cardiff, in 
Wales; Carlisle and Carvoran, in Eng- 
land. 



In-roadS, attacks. 

leagued, banded. 

ma-te^rl-al, stuff. 

O-bllged', forced. 

pro-voked^ roused. 

rav^aged, laid waste. 

radons, places; districts. 

re-BUlV, outcome; that which foUowi. 

Btnmgf^llOldB, fortresses. 

vU-lagOy small town. 

7 Two carved heads.— This senlp- 
ture is now in the Museum of the Scot- 
tish Antiquaries, Edinburgh. 

6 Scots.— Ireland, called in old reo- 
ordB Scotia, was at that time the coun- 
try of the Scots ; and if they had then 
made any settlements in Caledonia, 
these were certainly confined to some 
of the Western Isles, with perhaps a 
small portion of the adjoining coast. 

9 TheodO'BillS, a famous Boman 
general, father of the emperor of the 
same name. He was a Spaniard by 
birth'; and he was beheaded at Car- 
thage in 876. 

10 Blclia)orongh, then Rutu'picB, 
a decayed village on the east coast of 
Kent, 2 miles north-west of Sandwich. 

11 Au^^'ta.— The Bomans at flni 
called tiie town Ifimdin'iumt and after- 
wards changed its name to Augtuta, 
The town was then on the south bank 
of the Thames, corresponding with the 
modem Southwark. 

u BarlMl'rlans, wild men, savagea, 
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—namely, the Vis'igoths, Hunt, and 
Yan'daLs. The last, under Gen'seric, 
sacked Rome in 455. Odo'acer the 
Visigoth was proclaimed King of Italy 
in 476. That eyent is called in history 
the Fall of the Western Empire. The 
Eastern Empire, with CSonstantinople 
as its capital, lasted tiU 145S, when it 
was overthrown by the Turks. 



uValen^tia, so called after the 
Roman emperor, Valens. 

14 DnmlMr'tOXL— The prefix Dun la 
Celtic names means a hill or a hill-fort. 
Hence Dumbarton means the fort of 
the Britons. XHtnkeld, Dundee, have 
the same prefix; and in Abingdon, 
Clarencl<m, the same word appears as a 
suffix. 



Questions.— 1. What did the Romans make their northern boundary? What 
name did it receive when strengthened? What was its length? height? and 
thickness? At what distance were tiie forts?— 2. Where may a fine piece of it 
be seen?— 8. What was the effect of the rampart? What emperor invaded 
Scotland in 208? — 4. How far north did he go?— 5. Why had they never met an 
enemy? — 6. Where did Severus fix his northern boundary? Of what was that 
rampart built?— 7. What stood on the ridge of Edinburgh? What road passed 
that station? What did the military there erect?— 8. When did the Romans 
once more occupy the country between the walls ? What did they then begin to 
call the Caledonians ?— 9. What fact shows the distances they marched?— 10. 
When did the Romans leave Britain? Why?— 11. What was the most imporfc< 
ant result of the Roman invasions of Scotland? What were the two great 
divisions of Scotland after the departure of the Romans?- 12. What was the 
origin of the kingdom of Strathdyde? What was its capital ? 



3.— CHRISTIANITY INTRODUCED. 

1. Scotland did not always bear its present name. Indeed, 
when the Romans left the country, there were few, if any, 
Scots in the land. Early in the sixth century, however (506 
A.D.), a small 'colony of the Scots crossed from Ireland, and 
settled in Cantire.^ There they 'gradually increased in number 
and in power, till they formed an 'independent kingdom — ^the 
kingdom of Dalriada.^ 

2. There thus came to be four distinct kingdoms in Albainn, 
or Albin, as the country was then called : the kingdom of the 
Southern Picts, the kingdom of the Northern Picts, Dalriada 
or the kingdom of the Scots in the west, and the Welsh king- 
dom of Strathdyde in the south-west. The south-east of 
Scotland, between the Forth and the Tweed, 'continued a part 
of the English province of Northiunbria till the end of the 
tenth century. 

3. Shortly after the Scots had settled in Cantire, there came 
over from Ireland to the island of lona' a currach^ or boat 
made of hides 'stretched on a keel and ribs of wood. Boats 
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made much in the same way are used by the Greenlanders 
BtilL Light, dancing craft they are, and will live in the stor- 
miest sea. This currach brought a 'company of Christian 
'missionaries — Colum or Columba,^ and twelve 'companions. 

4. Arrived on the little lonely island of lona, the mission- 

aries built themselves huts and a church, — a humble 
663 ^erection of posts 'wattled with reeds and plastered 
A.D. with clay. They 'supported themselves by tilling the 

ground, and they made long journeys on the 'main- 
land to preach the gospel, enduring all sorts of hardships. 

5. The settlement in lona was the head-quarters of the 
missionaries, who came and went. lona was, in fact, a mia- 
Bionary college, where youths were trained to the work of 
preachers, and where they were at the same time taught vari- 
ous 'mechanical arts. Thus the missionaries sent out from 
lona were able to be self-supporting. They could 'instruct the 
rude tribes in useful arts, as well as teach them the way of 
life. 

6. Columba died in 597, at a good old age; but the great 
work which he had begun went on growing and spreading for 
'generations. His followers in later times were called Culdees,^ 
— servants of Grod. The Ouldees had missionary schools, like 
that at lona, in many parts of Scotland : at Abemethy, Dun- 
blane, Scone, Brechin, Dunkeld, Lochleven, St. Andrews, and 
elsewhere. Culdee preachers found their way over all Scot- 
land, and beyond it. They carried their message south into 
Northumbria, and north into the isles of Orkney and Shetland, 
and even as far as to Iceland. 

7. The great change from Heathenismvto Christianity was, 
of course, wrought out slowly, and not alike 'completely in all 
parts of the country. But at length the darkness gave way 
before the spreading light. Little churches, with wattled 
walls and roofs of reed, arose, in which the ancient Britons 
heard the word of life. Towards the end of the sixth century, 
Christianity was preached in Strathclyde by Kentigem,^ the 
"dear friend" of Columba, who planted a 'monastery where 
Glasgow now stands. 

8. The little settlement of Columba in the isle of lona grew 
to vast fame and 'grandeur. It 'continued for ages to be the 
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great light of the North, the centre from which religion and 
'civilization spread abroad. There for centuries the Kings of 
Scotland were buried. Nothing now is to be seen of a place 
once so famous, except a square tower and some roofless walls.' 
The almost unceasing roar of the Atlantic waves, as they dash 
against the granite clifi&, is the sound that breaks most regularly 
the stillness of the dreary scene. 



dv-U-l-zaAUon, refined Ufe. 
COl^O-ny, a number of settlers. 
com-pan-ions, friends, 
com-pa-ny, paxty. 
com-plete-ly, f uUy. 
COn-tin-ued, remained, 
e-rec^tion, building. 
gen-er-a^tions, ages. 
grad-u-aUy, step by step, 
gran-deur, greatness. 
In-de-pennient, self-goyeming, free. 

^ CSantlre', a promontory in Aigyle- 
shire, stretching towards Ireland. 

'Dalll'ada, originally the name 
of a prince of the Scots of Ulster. Some 
of his descendants crossed to Cantire, 
and gave his name to the smaU king- 
dom there founded. 

3 lo^na, a small island m miles by 
lli) off the south-west end of Mull; 
called in Gaelic I Ctuilum dUef the 
Isle of Colum of the Church. 

^Colum^a, bom in Donegal, in 
521. A quarrel with Bishop Finnian 
about a copy of a psalter which Colum- 
ba had made was the cause of his leay- 
ing Ireland. He died in 697, at the age 
of 76. 

^ Cnl'dees. — Various explanations 
of the origin of the name are given. 
One derives it from the Latin cultores 



In-Btmet^ teach. 

main-land, the greater land, not the 

island. 
me-Chan^l-cal, worked with the hand; 

handicraft. 
mls^Blon-a-XleB, persons sent out to 

preach, 
mon^-ter-y, a house for monks. 
Btretched, drawn tight. 
gup^ort^d, got the means of living; 
wat-tled, woven together. [fed. 

DH, worshippers of Qod; another from a 
Celtic word meaning a hermit; anoUier 
makes it mean preachers or teachers. 

< Ken^tigem, also called St. Mun- 
go, and said to have been bom in 618. 
He died in 603. Kentigem was not the 
first Christian missionary in Strath' 
Clyde. In the end of the fourth and 
the beginning of the fifth century Chris- 
tianity was preached there by St. Nin- 
ian, who had his head -quarters at 
Hwitera, now Whithorn in the south of 
Wigtownshire. 

7 BoofileBB walls.— The Danes drove 
the Culdees from lona in 877. They 
carried the relics of Columba to Ire- 
land with them. They seem, how- 
ever, to have returned, and to have 
remained on the island till 1203, when 
they were finally driven out. 



QvxsTioNS.— 1. When did the Scots settle in Cantire? What independent 
kingdom did they form? — 2. What four kingdoms were there then in North 
Britain? Of what was the south-east of Scotland then a part?— 3. When did 
Columba settle in lona? Who accompanied him?— 4. Of what did they build 
huts an^ a church? How did they support themselves? Where did they go to 
preach the gospel?— 6. In what sense was lona a missionary college? — 6. When 
did Columba die? What were his followers called in later times? Mention 
ttfaools of the Culdees. How far north and south did their labours extend ?— 
7. Of what were the churches built? Who preached Christianity in Strath- 
clyde? Where did he found a monastery? — 8. For what purpose was lona used 
for centuries ? In what condition is it now ? 



THE SCOTTISH CONQnEOT. 



4.— THE SCOTTISH CONQUEST. 

1. About the etune time that the Scots were 'acquiring the 
weflt of Albin, Germanic tribes wera taking 'posaeasion of its 
eastern coasts. The Saxons' are said to have settled in 

Iiothian' in the fifth century. "Certainlj the great 
647 Anglian kingdom of NorthiUDhria,' which wa^ 'founded 
A.D. in 547, 'extended from the Humber as far north as to 

the Forth. The greatest of the Kmga of Northutnbria 
was Edwin, who began to reign in 61" and from whom £din- 
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burgh,* the present capital of Scotland, took its name. Edwin 
and the Anghans were converted to Chnstiamtj by Paulinns* 
inS2T. 
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2. A long period of darknesa followa these eventa Its story 
contams the namea of many Pictish Kings, and accounts of 
Hie 'struggles for master; between the Northern aud the 
Southern Ficts, and between the Picta and the Scots, 

3. In 730 the Northern Picts 'engaged the Scots as their 
■allies against the Southern Ficts. A fierce struggle 'ensued, 
which lasted for a centurf. At first the Southern Ficts were 
'Tictorious; but, more Scots coming from Ireland, the scale 
was 'completely turned. The Scots, instead of allies, became 
the leaders of the North against the South, and nearlj all 
Pictland waa by llieir means 'united under one crown. 

4. Id 836 Kfinnetli Macalpin became Sing of the Scots of 
Dalriada. In 639 he claimed 
the Pictish throne also ; and, 
after a struggle of 
four years, he sue- 843 
ceeded in uniting A.D. 
under his 'eceptre 
the whole country north of 
the Forth and Clyde. Not, 
however, till a century later 
was the name Scotland 
generally given to the coun- 
try. 

6. Kenneth Macalpin, at 
his 'coronation, sat on the 
famous Stone of Dastiny 
(Lia Fail), which had been 
carried from Ireland to 
lona, and from looa to 

Scone. Taken to England 

by Edward I. in 1296, that stone still forms a part of thft 
coronation chair of the British Sovereigns. 

ex-tend^, itretcbod. 
fomid^«(l, begsn. 

poe-ies^on, hold, ownmh^p. 

Ecep^tre, ■ Ude'i lUtf, the Udfa ot 




ae-qulr^ing, giinlng. 
al^lles, helper). 
C«r^taJn-lv, withont doni 

oom-piate^y, tiugethu. 

eon-vert^d, turned. 

eor-o-iia^tion, ctowdIiik. 

a^^a^d', agreed with. 



BtruK^le, conUit, itrlfe. 
n-nlt^, toloed. 
vlc-tO^ll-DUS, luconiful. 
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1 Sax^ons.— Thaf eame from North 
Germany, from the region abont the 
month of the Elbe. 

s Lo^thian, at one time the whole 
■onth-eaet of Scotland, between the 
Tweed and the Forth; now the three 
coimties sontii of the Forth— Hadding- 
ton, Edinburgh, and Linlithgow. 

s NorUnunOnia, — that is, the 
eountry north of the Hnmber. The 
district south of the Humber was in 
early times called Sonthumbria. 



« Ed'lnlmrgll, — that is, Edwines- 
bnrh, the fort or castle of Edwin. It 
is strange that a place which was origi- 
nally buUt to defend England against 
the Scots shonld ultimately have grown 
to be the capital of Scotland. 

B Paxili'naB. — He was introduced 
into Nortiinmbria by Edwin's Qoeen, 
who was a daughter of the King of 
Kent. C!hristianity had been intro- 
duced into Kent by Augustine (sent by 
Pope Gregory) in 697. 



Questions.— 1. Who are said to have^ settled in Lothian in the fifth century? 
From whom does Edinburgh take its* name?— 2. What struggles took place 
during the serenth century?—^. When did the Scots Join the Northern Picts? 
What was the end of the stonggle?— 4. Who was the first Scottish King? Over 
what extent of country did he rule? When did Uie country receive its present 
name ?— 5. What is the history of the Stone of Destiny? 



5.— THE KINGDOM ON THE ANVIL. 

1. Few people have patience to wade through the. history of 
the next fourteen or fifteen Kings after Kenneth. Donald the 
Buddy, Hugh the Fair, Duff the Brown, Kenneth the Grim, 
and all the rest of the Kings of that period, are to us mere 
crowned 'shadows, seen dimly through the mist of ages. 

2. Nevertheless they did a great work in their time. Scot- 
land had become one kingdom ; but that kingdom was a loose 
'collection of clans, rather than a 'compact state. It took ages 
to unite its separate parts into a regular 'government. Now 
this was what these almost forgotten Kings greatly helped to 
do. They were the smiths who 'welded the pieces of metal 
into one on the anvil of the battle-field. They thought only 
of doing the work which lay before them, and that was to 
l)eat back the 'ceaseless attacks of the Norsemen and the Eng- 
lish. But in doing this they did much more. The habit of 
'combining the strength of the kingdom for action against the 
enemy constantly increased its 'solidity. 

3. The deep vikSf or bays, on the coast of Norway gave 
shelter to a wild race of sea-rovers called Vikings^ — the Men 
of the Bays — ^who were for ages the scourge of the Scottish 
shores. These spoilers landed from their long black galleys 
wherever they saw an opening, carried off everything that was 
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not ''too hot or too heavy,'' burned and 'destroyed what they 
ooald not carry away, and went back to their ships laden wiUi 
plunder. Nor was it plunder alone that the fierce Norsemen 
bore away. They carried off prisoners, both male and female, 
Trhom they sold for slaves. There were even regular markets 
in Norway and Sweden where Scottish slaves were sold. 

4. The Vikings had long settled on the islands in the north 
and west of Scotland, but about the beginning of the tenth 
century Harold' the Fair-haired seized the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands and the Hebrides, and attached them to his 
crown. When Harold was but a "petty Norwegian chief, the 
proud and beautiful Gyda scorned his suit, and he swore that 
he would neither clip nor comb his locks till he could woo 
her as sole King of Norway. He kept his word, 'clutched 
at the kingdom, and won it. When the crown was set on 
his head, the thick masses of his fair hair streamed down to 
his waist ! It was this shaggy King with the lion's mane 
that conquered the Scottish islands. 

5. Not only did the Norwegians make themselves masters of 
the islands, they also conquered a large portion of the northem 
districts of the mainland, 'including Caithness, Sutherland, 
Boss, and Moray. This Norwegiaji conquest was made into a 
separate State, called The Earldom of Orkney^— to 
which, however, little peace was 'allowed. The Norse- 900 
men fought many a bloody battle for it, and won and a.d. 
lost it many times in the course of a century. This was 

the sort of work which the Scottish Kings had to do in one 
part of their 'dominions. 

6. In the midland and southern districts work of the same 
kind was never long wanting. Sometimes the fleet of the Danes 
sailed up the Firth of Clyde, of Forth, or of Tay, and carried 
their 'ravages into the very heart of the country. 'Tradition 
still points out scenes where battles were fought during 

this period with the Danish invaders. There was the 990 
great fight at Luncarty/ where the Danes were 'de- a.d. 
f eated, and where their bones and broken weapons have 
been found beneath the sward. There was the battle near the 
mouth of the Tay, where the Danes were chased to their ships 
across the sand dunes of Barry.^ A tall stone in the woods 
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of Fanmure, 'hoary with moss, was said to mark the grave 
of the Danish leader. When the ground beside the stone was 
dug into, the 'skeleton of a man was found, to whom some 
strong arm had dealt so stem a blow that a piece of the skull 
was cut quite away. 

7. If at any time there was a brief interval of rest from the 
Danes and other northern invaders, there was 'probably war 
with the English. In 937 ^thektan of England defeated an 
army of Scots, Danes, and Welsh, in a great battle at Brunan- 
burh, celebrated in a splendid chant in the Old English 
Chronide, In later times, the 'Debatable Land on the Border 
was a tract of a few miles in breadth ; but in the times of the 
early Scottish Elings this land came up to the Bock of Edin- 
burgh. Edwin of Northumbria, as already stated, built a 
fort on that rock (before 633), to 'defend the English border 
against the Scots. It cost a long struggle, however, and many a 
red field, before the border was carried down to Northumber- 
land. 

8. Such was the work of the Scottish Kings and their warrior 
people during that stormy period of two centuries between 
Kenneth Macalpin and Macbeth. The struggles in which they 
were so 'constantly 'engaged tended to mould the kingdom into 
unity, and to make the Scottish nation compact and firm. 



al-lowed', given. 
cease-less, always carried on. 
dutcbed, grasped. 
COl-lec^tion, a gathering together, 
com-bln-lng, bringing together, 
corn-pact^, solid; closely bound, 
con-stant-ly, always. 
de-b&t^-ble, often fought for. 
de-feat^d, beaten, 
de-fend', guard, 
de-stroyed', laid waste ; ruined, 
do-min-ions, lands ruled over, 
en-gaged^ taken up. 

1 Vlk'ing8,~that is, " Sons of the 
vie," or vnc, the Norse word for a bay 
or creek. The word, therefore, means 
bay-dwellers or creekers. 

3 Harold, sumamed Haax^fager, or 
the Fair-haired. He was Eling of Nor- 
way from 885 tiU 934. 

sOrk^'ney.— The authority of the 



gOV^m-ment, ruling power, 
hoar^y, gray. 
in-clUd-ing, taking in. 
pet^tV, weak ; small. 
prolArbly, likely, 
rav^-ges, acts of ruin, 
shadows, not real men. 
skeleton, frame-work of bones. 
S0-lid>l-ty, state of being solid ; firm- 

ness. 
tra-di-tion, statements handed down 

from age to age. 
weld-ed, beat; hammered. 

Norse larl, or Earl, of Orkney was re- 
cognized by Malcohn U. in 1032 ; and 
the larl continued to be a vassal of the 
Norse King till 1356, when the Sin- 
dairs, into whose hands the earldcnn 
had passed, transferred their all^^iance 
to the King of Scotland. In 1467 it 
was handed over to James III. as the 
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dowry of his bride Margaret of Den- 
mark. The name Orkney i» None 
{Orkn-eyjar, seal islands). 

* Lim^car-47, S miles north of 
Pertii, now a boay place, with extendye 
bleach-fields. 



'DimeB of Bar^, the touth. 
eaatem comer of Forfarshire. Dunes 
are sand fields. Barry ig now a rail- 
way station, 6 miles east of Dundee. 
Fanmure Houu la about 8 nUles nnth 
of Bany. 



QuBSTiONS.— 1. What i« said of the Kings between Kenneth and Macbeth ?-» 
2. What great work did they do? What is meant by saying that the kingdom 
was "on the anvil"?— 8. Who were the Vikings? What did they do with the 
captiTes they carried ottf—i. When did the Norsemen get possession of the 
Orkneys?— 5. What part of the mainland did they conquer? What was the 
Norse State in the north of Scotland called?— 6. What parts of the country 
did the Danes often attack? Where were they signally defeated?— 7. Who 
gained the Battle of Brunanburh? When was it fought? Where was the 
Debatable Land? How far north did it extend in early times? Who founded 
the Castle of Edinburgh?— 8. What was the character of the period between 
Kenneth Macalpin and Macbeth ? 



6.— THE SOUTHERN BOUKDARY. 

1. Till the middle of the tenth centuiy the Boman wall 
between the Forth and the Clyde was the 'southern 
•boundary of Scotland. But in 945, when Edmund^ of 945 
England 'conquered the Welsh 'kingdom of Strath- a.d. 
Clyde, he granted it to Malcolm, King of Scots, on con- 
dition that he should be his man, and help the English against 
the Danes in the north of England. The kingdom of Strath- 
clyde at that time 'included not only the south-west of Scot- 
land, but the north-west of England, down to the river Dee. 
Thus was Scotland 'extended on the west. 

2. A few years later it was also extended on the east ; for in 
966 King Edgar of England, wishing to divide Northum- 

bria, granted the northern part of it, called Lothian,^ 966 
to the King of Scots. These additions to Scotland are a.d. 
* important for two reasons. The first is, that they made 
the Kings of Scotland subjects of the Kings of England, and 
formed the ground on which the latter afterwards 'claimed to 
be lords over the whole kingdom. The second reason is, that 
the addition of Lothian first brought the English tongue into 
Scotland. The people of the Lothians were the first English- 
speaking 'subjects of the Scottish Kings. By-and-by the 
Scottish Kings themselves learned to speak English, and made 
Edinburgh — ^an English town — their capital 
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1016 3. In 1016 the Merse'* and Teviotdale were added 
A.D. to Scotland, and the Tweed was made its southern 
boundary on the 'eastern side. 
4. The reign of Macbeth — ^made famous by Shakespeare's 
play — marks the close of the Dark Ages in Scottish history. 
Shakespeare's account of the reigns of Duncan and Macbetii, 
however, contains more 'fiction than fact All that is 'cer- 
tainly known is, that Macbeth headed a league of Scottish 
nobles against Duncan their King, who was wounded 
1039 hi battle, and was soon afterwards 'murdered at Elgin,^ 
A-D. in 1039 ; - and that Macbeth, who was Lord of Moray by 
birth-right, and was allied by marriage to the royal 
family, then seized the throne. His rule of seventeen years 
was wise and 'vigorous, and under him the countzy was quiet 
and 'prosperous. 

6. MALCOLM ///.* — In 1056, however, Malcolm, a son of the 
late King Duncan, invaded Scotland with the aid of the 
English of Northumbria, and Macbeth was slain in 
1067 battle. A 'contest for the crown followed between 
A.D. Malcolm and a son of Lady Macbeth by a former mar- 
riage. Malcolm was victor, and was crowned at Scone ^ 
in 1057. With him Scottish History 'properly begins. 



boimd-a-ryf outside line; limit; bor- 

der. 
cer^tain-ly, of truth. 

claimed, asked as a right. 
COfi^Luered, took by force, 
con-test, strife; struggle, 
eastern, toward the east, 
ez-tend^d, made larger, 
flection, what is not true. 

^ Ed^mund, began to reign in 940, 
was murdered in 046. 

3 Lo^thian, here, the whole country 
between the Tweed and the Forth. 

s The Morse, Berwickshire, or lower 
Tweeddale. 

^ El'gln, county town of Moray, or 
Elginshire, in the north-east of Scot- 
land. 



im-port^ant, worthy of note. 
In-^Hd^ed, took in ; covered, 
kingdom, coimtry ruled by a king, 
murdered, put to death. 
prop^-ly, rightly looked at 
prOB^per-OUS, doing weU; thriving, 
south-em, toward the south, 
suh^jeots, those under a lord or Ung. 
vlg^r-ous, active. 

1^ Malcolm m, son of Duncan. 
Beigned 86 years (1057-1093). Mar- 
ried Margaret, sister of Edgar the 
^theling. 

^ Scone (pron. Skoon), an ancient 
abbey in the neighbourhood of Perth. 
In the old abbey Bobert the Bruce was 
crowned in 1806, and Charles 11. in 
1661. 



QuBSTiOKS.— 1. What formed the southern boundary of Scotland tiU the 
middle of the tenth century? When was Strathclyde added to Scotland? By 
whom? On what condition? What did Slrathclyde then include?— 2. When 
was Lothian added to it? Why are these additions important?— 8. When did 
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the Tweed become the Mnthem bonndAiy of Scotland T'-4. With whoie reign 
do the Dark A^es in Soottiah history dose? How has it been made famoua? 
What li said of Shakespeare's account? What is certainly known about Mao> 
beth? Whatwasthecharacterof hisreign?— 5. With whose reign does Scottidk 
History properly begin ? 



7.— CANMORE AND HIS TIMES. 

1. Two years after the Battle of Senlac,^ or Hastings, which 
gave England to the Normans, a strange ship lay at 'anchor 
in the little 'sheltered bay called St. Margaret's Hope, 
near Queensf erry, . on the Firth of Forth. The 'passengers 
landed. The men were tall and stately, but they looked 

sad. Three females were with them, whom they 1068 
tended kindly. The company thus landed on the a.d. 
shore of the little bay was the Royal Family of England 
and a few of the nobles. Edgar,' the heir of the throne, was 
there, with his mother and his two sisters.' Driven out of 
England by the Norman Conquest^ they had come to seek 
shelter from the King of Scotland^ whose castle was at Dun- 
fennline^ some five miles from the place of their landing. 
Thither they took their way on foot. 

2. Malcolm received the 'exiles with aU 'welcome in his 
tower of the forest of Dunfermline.^ Nay, in a short time there 
was a royal 'wedding in the forest tower: the King married 
the Princess Margaret. The maniage proved a very happy 
one. Canmore was apt to be 'passionate at times; but his 
'amiable Queen had great .power over him. She could guide 
him, smooth or grim; and her gentleness did much to soften 
his nature. Unable himself to read, he would often take up her 
'favourite books and kiss them^ so 'tenderly did the rugged 
Canmore love his gentle Margaret. 

3. As William the Norman seized the lands of the English to 
'reward the followers by whose aid he had conquered them, 
great numbers of them became ruined men. They flocked to 
Scotland, where Malcolm granted them lands to settle on. 
The English tide went on flowing into Scotland for many 
years. The incoming of so many Southrons 'produced great 
changes, the effects of which, indeed, are felt to this day. 

4. Queen Margaret was fond of state and show. She 
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dressed grandly. She increased the number of 'attendants on 
the Court, and greatly added to the pomp of the Eling in 
public. She caused the royal table to be served with gold 
and silver plate. '^At least,'' says the truthful 'chronicler, 
'Hhe dishes and vessels were gilt or silvered over." She 
favoured the use of foreign woven stuffs ; and it seems that it 
was she who first brought in the tartan, so long a favourite in 
Scotland. 

6. Margaret spent her life in works of piety and good- 
ness, according to the fashion of the time. Every morning she 
'prepared food for nine orphan children: on her bended knees 
she fed them. Every evening she washed the feet of six poor 
persons. She made long fasts, and denied herself in other 
ways, tlQ she brought on the disease of which she died. 

6. It was Margaret's great aim to make the Scottish Ghorcli 
as like as possible to the Church of her native country. She 
held meetings with the Culdee ministers^ and talked with them 
on questions of religion, the King acting as 'interpreter. 
'Arguing with a queen is not very easy, especially when she is 
the wife of a stem monarch, bent on giving her aU her wilL 
Margaret always had the victory; but it took a good deal of 
skill, as well as some force, to make the Culdees conform to the 
new order of things. 

7. Malcolm Canmore had many bloody struggles wiUi 
William the Conqueror and the new owners of England. 
Oftener than once he invaded England. William invaded 
Scotland, and came as f ar ajs to Abemethy.^ At another time 
his invading army, under his son Bobert, reached Falkirk.^ On 
his 'retreat, he built a new castle on the Tyne— the first of a 
chain of Border fortresses meant for defence against the Scots, 
and the beginning of the Newcastle^ of modem times. 

8. The wars of the fierce Norman and the Scottish Canmore 
were the most savage that ever wasted the Border. At one 
time the 'fertile district between the Humber and the Tees, 
sixty miles in breadth, wajs laid waste so utterly, that, as an old 
historian remarks, *' a stranger would groan to see it; and an 
old inhabitant of the province, if one has escaped alive, would 
not know it." It was William, their own King, who had done 
it, to put a desert between himself and his enemy! Numbers 
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had escaped alive, who, quitting their native land in 'despair, 
sought a home in Scotland; and a region, once flourishing, 
became the haunt of beasts of prey, wild cattle, and outlaws. 

9. Malcolm's reign was long, and Scotland held her own 
stoutly all his days. But he came to a 'violent end. Provoked 
by an affront which he had received from William Eufus, the 
Conqueror's rude son, he resolved to invade England. Queen 
Margaret tried to turn him from it; but in spite of her warn* 
ings, he crossed the Border late in autumn. 

10. The 'forebodings of Margaret were fatally fulfilled 
Malcolm perished on the banks of the riyer Alne. 
There is little doubt- that he came to his end by ^ ^q^ 
•treachery. His eldest son, Edward, was mortaUy ^^^ 
wounded, and died a few days afterwards at a place in 
Jedwood Forest long known as Edward's Isle. The Scottish 
host was driven back in utter rout The body of the King 
was found upon the field of battle by two country men, who 
cast it into a cart and took it to Tynemouth.^ It was buried 
in a mean tomb. Twenty years afterwards Malcolm's bones 
were removed, and laid by the side of his Queen in Dunferm- 
line Abbey. 

11. Edgar, the fourth son of Malcolm, escaped from the 
rout at Alnwick,^ and got home to the royal abode on the 
Rock of Edinburgh, where his mother lay on her death-bed. 
He entered the room, and the troubled mother saw from his 
face that something terrible had 'happened. " I know all," she 
said; " tell me the truth." " Your husband and your son are 
both slain," he said. The dying Queen clasped her hands in 
prayer, but ere the prayer was ended her spirit had fled. 



a^ml-a-blei good-tempered ; loving. 

a&^<dlor, an iron hook for holding a 
thip at rest in the water. 

ar%a4ng, giving reasona for one'a 
opinions; debating. 

at-tend^ants, persons who wait on 
others. 

cIiron>t-cler, one who writes an ac- 
count of events. 

de-spair^, state of having lost hope. 

SZ^llidS, people driven out of their own 
land. 

fa^V0Ur4te, best loved. 



fer-tUe. fruitful; rich. 
fore-bOd-ing, telling beforehand. 
liap^pened, come to pass. 
in-ter^pret-er, one who explains be- 

tween two persons speaking different 

languages. 
pasigen-gers, persons 

ship or a coach, 
pas^slon-ate, in a rage. 
pre.pared^ made^ready. 
pro-duced', made, 
re-treat', march back, 
re-ward^ pay back. 



caxried in t 
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Ihel-tered, free from wind and stormi. 
ten^er-ly, in a gentle way. 
treach^-y, a f althlen act. 

1 SenOac, a hill 17 miles from Hast- 
ings, in Sussex. The battle was fonght 
In 1066, and marks the era of the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

3 Ed^gar, properly Eadgar, somamed 
the ^theling, the title jfiTen to the 
heir-apparent of the throne in Old Eng- 
lish times. 

* Two Blstenk-They were the grand- 
children of Edmund Ironside, from 
whom Canute the Dane took England 
In 1017. 

^ Dnxiferm'llne, a royal burgh in 
Fif eshire, IS miles north-west of Edin- 
burgh. There Charles I. was bom, and in 
the abbey King Bobert the Bruce was 
buried. Now noted for its linen manu- 
factures. 



▼l-o-lenti caused by violence or forces 
wed^dlxig, marriage. 
wel^COme, gladness. 

BAbemetll^y, a village near the 
Earn, 7 miles south-east of Perth ; said 
to have been the seat of the Fictlah 
Elings. 

6 Falldrk, a royal burgh in Stirling- 
shire, 26 miles north-west of Edinburgh, 
in the vicinity of extensive iron-works, 
and famous for its cattle fairs, called 
trysts. There the English defeated 
Wallace in 1298, and Prince Charles 
Edward defeated the English in 1746. 

7 Newcastle.— The town was for- 
merly called Monkchester. 

8 Tyne^moutll, at the mouth of the 
Tyne, 8 miles from Newcastle. 

« Aln^WlOk,->-that is, the town on 
the Alne; about 84 nUles north of New- 
castle. 



Questions.— 1. When did the Normans conquer England? Who arrived in 
Scotland two years later?— 2. Where did Malcolm receive the exiles? Whom 
did he many? What influence did Margaret exercise over him?— 3. What 
caused the English tide to flow into Scotland f— 4. What new customs did Mar- 
garet introduce?— 6. To what did she devote her life? Give examples.— 6. What 
was her great aim? With whom had she arguments? Who acted as interpreter? 
What was always the result? — 7. With whom had Malcolm many bloody 
struggles? What was the origin of Newcastle?— <8. How broad was the country 
which William devastated? Why had he done this?— 0. Who tried to dissuade 
Malcolm from his last invasion of England?— 10. Where did he perish? Where 
was he buried? Who died a few days afterwards?— 11. What effect had the 
news of their death on Margaret? 



8.— MANNERS AND CUSTOMa 

THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

1. It was in the time of Malcolm Canmore that what is 
called the Feudal System^ began in Scotland, and in the days 
of his sons it was 'established. V^en rent-day comes round, 
the farmer counts out his rent in bank-notes, or he hands over 
a 'cheque for the sum. The 'tenants of the Middle Ages^ paid 
their rent in a different style. They held their lands on con- 
dition of being ready to £ght whenever their lord called them 
out to war. That was their rent 

2. If the Queen were to give you a rich estate on condition 
that you, with a hundred men to ride after your banner, should 
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be ready at call to fight her battles, that would be the feudal 
system. You would be the Queen's 'vassal, and she your 
feudal 'snperior and 'liege lady. But where wotdd you get 
the men to do the service for which you were bound 7 

3. The crown vassals, or nobles, who held lands from the 
Eong, granted parts of their estates to 'knights and gentlemen 
upon the same terms of 'military service. These 'snb-Yassals, 
again, gave lands to an 'inferior class of tenants called yeomen,' 
who were in like manner boimd to follow their superior to the 
field. Thus the King could call out his vassals, the nobles; 
the nobles could call out their vassals, the gentlemen ; and the 
gentlemen could call out the yeomen. The King's 'summons 
set the whole feudal machine in motion. 

4. The vassals, great and small, were bound to furnish 
their own 'fighting -gear. The gentlemen rode on war- 
chargers. Heavily armed and sheathed in mail, they looked 
like iron towers set on horseback. These 'formidable warriors 
fought with long lances, heavy swords, battle-axes, and clubs 
or maces of steeL The yeomen fought on foot. They wore 
a merion,^ or iron cap, and a jack ; that is, a leathern jacket 
'quilted with splints of iron. Their arms were axe, spear, and 
dagger. 

5. A great part of the people on the feudal estates consisted 
of 'serfs. The serfs were bound to stay on their master's land : 
if they left it they were brought back like strayed oxen. They 
were forced to do all manner of labour for their lord — 'felling 
timber, carrying manure, mending roads, and the like. What- 
ever they had, their lord could take at his will. He could 
sell them like cattle : they were his 'property as much as the 
horses in his stalls. He could even put them to death. 

6. When the grant of an estate was made, the vassal did 
homage^ to the lord, in proof of his obedience and devoted- 
ness. In doing homage, his head was uncovered, his belt un- 
girt, his sword and spurs laid aside. Kneeling, he placed his 
hands between those of the lord, and promised to be his znan 
thenceforward, and to serve him with life and limb and worldly 
goods, faithfully and loyally. The 'ceremony ended with a kiss. 

7. The feudal lord took care to build his castle on some 
secure site — on a crag, or a hill, or even in the centre of a lake 
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or marsh. It oonsisted of a grim, massive keep, with out-build- 
ings, the whole 'surrounded by a strong wall and a moat, pass* 
able only by a narrow draw-bridge. There he dwelt, with his 
family and his followers, in rude grandeur. Daily, in the great 
stone hall, the board was spread for the household, the lord 
himself sitting at the head of the long oaken table. Under the 
table, the dogs growled and fought over the remains of the 
feast, among the rushes or straw with which the floor was 
thickly covered. Carpets were not used for the floor, but as 
table-covers. 

8. Near the castle, and within hearing of the warder's horn, 
dwelt the serfs, grouped together in a village of huts. They 
wore the living dust which the great lord of the castle could 
trample under foot. 

9. The feudal lord was judge of aU causes within his bounds. 
Little law needed he to 'decide the most 'difficult affairs. In 
a deep, dark pool of the forest, the body of a murdered man is 
found. Suspicion rests on one known to have been his enemy. 
The brother of the dead 'accuses the 'suspected murderer be* 
fore their liege lord There is little or no proof, and the secret 
cannot be found out The baron therefore orders to refer it 
to the judgment of battle. 

10. Within an enclosed space are set the accused and the 
accuser, face to face, armed alike with axe, morion, jack, and 
target.' The baron gives the signal, and soon the clashing 
blows sound loud amid the silence of the eager crowd. Now 
one of the fighters is down. It is the accused. Judgment of 
battle has gone against him, and none now doubts his guilt. 
They drag him to the gallows, which usually stood near the 
castle walls, and hang him as a murderer whose guilt is dear. 
Such was the favourite mode of feudal justice. 

11. Gay was the sight when the pomp of war issued from 
the castle gateway. In front rode the liege lord, with his 
banner borne before him, and followed by his knights, each 
'attended by his 'pennon and men-at-arms. The steel of their 
mail gleamed brightly in the sun. Their chargers 'neighed to 
the rousing din of the war-trumpets, as if they already snuffed 
the battle from afar, while from castle wall and turret fair 
hands waved farewell 
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12. It was only out of a state of lawlessnees and miserj that 
the feudal syBtem could have grown. When every powerful 
man was an 'oppressor, small holders of land were glad to 
become vassals of the great lords, for the sake of being safe. 
For the same reason many freemen became serfs. In seasons 
of 'famine, also, — and these were frequent, — many freemen 
Bold themselves into slavery to escape starvation. Others fell 
into slavery from inability to pay the heavy fines for neglect of 
military service. In short, war, oppression, wretchedness, were 
the bxiilders of the feudal 'fabric. 

M-cfls^, charges, 
at-tend^d, waited on. 
cer^mo-ny, form, 
cheque, an order on a bank, [judge. 
dendde^, lay who was right or wrong; 
dif^fi-cnlt, hard; not easf. 
e-Btab^lished, fixed flrmlj. 
filh^ric, something built up. 
&m-ine, scarcity of food, 
fell-lug, cutting down, 
flght^lng'-g^ar, arms and armour. 
f (uimi-darble, causing fear. 
In-fe^rl-or, lower, 
knights, armed horsemen, 
liege, sovereign, 
mll-i-ta-ry, relating to war. 

^ Feu'dal Sys'tem.— So called be- 
cause the land held of a superior was 
caUed a/eud or/«e. 

s Hld'dle Ages, the periods between 
aadent and modem times, "-broadly 
from 860 to 1460 ▲.D. 

'Teo^man, lit. a countrjnnan; a 
man of rustic manners. Yeo- is de- 
rived from a word meaning t country, 
district, or village. 



neighed, cried. 

0-he^-enoe, readiness to obey, 
op-pres^sor, one who puts heavy bui>> 

dens on others. 
pen^non, a small flag, 
prop^er-ty, what belongs to one. 
quilted, stitched together. 
serft, slaves. 

snh^vas-salB, under-vassals. 
sum-mons, call ; order. 
8U-pe^ri-or, master. 
sur-round^d, having around It 
flUS-pect^ed, Uiougfat to be guilty, 
ten^ants, persons who rent land or 

houses, 
vas^sal, a bondman. 

* Mo^rlon, lU. a Moorish helmet 
In shape it resembled a hat, and had 
no covering for the face. 

'^ Hom'age. — Homage comes from 
Latin homo, a man. The form of words 
in which the vassal expressed his sub- 
mission was, " Devenio vester hom^,'*—' 
I become your man. 

< Tar^get, a small shield, originally 
made of the hide of a beast. 



QvsBTioNS.— 1. When did the feudal system begin in Scotland 7 How, under 
it, was rent paid?— 2 What was the rent-payer called? And the rent-receiver? 
~8. To whom did the crown vassals grant lands? Who were under these sub- 
vassals?— 4. How were the feudal knights armed?— 6. Who formed the lowest 
class of the people? In what position were they?— 6. How was homage per- 
formed?— 7. Where were feudal castles built? How were they guarded? De- 
scribe the daily scene in the dining-hall.— 8. Where did the serfs dwell ?— 9. What 
was the common mode of feudal justice?- 10. Describe it.— 11. In what order 
did the baron and his retainers ride forth to war ?— 12. Out of what state alone 
could the feudal system have grown ? What led many freemen to become serfs t 
What, in short, were the builders of the feudal fabric? 
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9.— TIMES OF CHANGK 

1. DONALD BANE.^Malcolm^B eldest Bon was slain with him 

at Alnwick. He left five other sons, but they were all 

1093 ^^^^ young to reign at that time, though three of them 
A.D. afterwards wore the crown. The throne was therefore 

seized by Donald Bane,^ Malcolm's brother. 

2. DUNCAN.—But in 1094, Duncan,' a son of Malcohn by an 

earlier marriage, who had spent most of his life in Eng^ 

1094 ^d ^ A 'hostage, invaded Scotland, drove out Donald 
A.D. Bane, and seized the crown. In little more than a year 

Duncan was murdered, and Donald Bane 'regained the 
throne. 

3. EDGAR.'-ln 1097 an English army, under Edgar the 

j^theling,' once more dethroned Donald Bane, and 

1097 placed Edgar,^ the fourth son of Malcolm Canmoie, 

A.D. on the throne. No war either at home or abroad 

troubled his reign. The only 'important event belonging 

1100 to it was the marriage in 1100 of the Princess Edith, 

A.D. who afterwards took the Norman name Matilda, with 

£jng Henry I. of England. She was daughter of the 
English Princess Margaret; and the maniage was haQed with 
'delight by Henry's English subjects, as it 'effected a union of 
the Norman a&d the English royal Une. Edgar had his 
mother's fondness for the Church. He founded several 'mon- 
asteries, and gave grants and favours to the clergy. 

4. ALEXANDER L — Edgar was 'succeeded by his brother 
Alexander L;^ but Cumbria, which was still held by the 

Scottish Kings, was by Edgai's advice given to his 

1109 younger brother David. The Archbishop of York in 

A.D. 1109 claimed the right to 'consecrate a newly-appointed 

Bishop of St. Andrews ; but the King 'resisted the 
claim, and 'secured the 'independence of the Scottish Church. 

5. The rule of the Scottish Kings was not yet firmly settled 

in the north of Scotland. In 1120 the Lords of Boss 

1120 said Moray united their forces, marched into Perth- 

A.D. shire, where the King was living, and nearly succeeded 

in seizing him. Alexander, however, speedily gathered 
a force and drove the lords northward into their own lands. 
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6. The Abbey of Inchcolm, on a Bmall ialand in the Foiih, 

was founded by Alexander in 1123 — a thank-offering --<,^ 

for his escape from shipwreck. He died childless, in ^^^^ 

1124. ^'^' 



oon-se-crate, set apart for a sacred 

office. 
de-MfirW, jay. 

ef-fect^d, brought abont; made, 
liost-age, a person given up to an 

enemy as a pledge, 
im-port^ant, worthy of note; great. 

1 Don^ald Bane, son of King Dnn- 
csn, killed bj Macbeth. His reign, 
in two parts, lasted abont 8 years 
(lOW-97). 

2 Dun^can, a son of Malcolm. He 
reigned only 1 year (1004). 

* JE,WelLne, the tiUe of the heir to 
the Old English throne, before the Nor- 



in-de-pen^enoe, Uberty; freedom 

from another's power, 
mon^as-ter-ies, monks' houses. 
re-gained^ got again. 
re-8l8t-ed, would not allow, 
se-cured^ made certain. 
soc-ceed^, followed. 

man Ckmquest. .JFi/icI meant "noble;" 
and -ing meant " son of." 

« Sd^gar, fourth son of Malcohn in. 
Beigned 10 years (1097-1107). 

s Alezan^der I, fifth son of Mal- 
colm III. Married Sybilla,a daughter of 
Henry I. of England. Seigned 17 years 
(1107-1124X 



QuxsTXONS. — ^1. How many sons had Malcolm? Why did none of them soc- 
oeedhim at once? Who seised the throne?— 2. By whom was he driyen out? 
Bow long did Duncan hold the throne? What became of him? Who then got 
the crown?— 8. What happened in 1097? Who was then placed on the throne? 
What was the only important event of Edgar's reign? Whose daughter was the 
princess? Who hailed the marriage with delight? What did Edgar inherit 
from his mother? How did he show it?— 4. Who succeeded Edgar? Who was 
made Prince of Cumbria? By whose advice? What claim did the Archbishop 
of York make in 1109? With what result?— 6. Where was the King's rule not 
yet firmly settled? What lords marched into Perthshire? In what year? Who 
nearly fell into their hands? — 6. What abbey did Alexander found? Why? 
Where is Inchcolm ? When did Alexander die ? 



10.— THE SOEE SAINT. 

1. DAVID 1^ — ^Besides being King of Scotland and Prince of 
Cumbria, David was a 'powerful English noblemaiL By his 
loarriage with one of the wealthiest heiresses in England he 
had become possessed of the earldoms of Northumberland and 
Huntingdon. He had therefore 'naturally spent much of his 
time in England, and his rough manners had been 'polished by 
living at the Norman Court, which was gayer and more 'refined 
than that of Scotland. 

2. In 1120 his 'brother-in-law, Henry I. of England, 'suffered 
a 'severe blow by the death of his only son, who was drowned 
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off the coast of France. A few years later (1127), when 

^ ^ M Henry gave up hope of a male heir, David and Stephen' 
(Heniys nephew) swore to uphold the right of Henry's 
daughter Matilda. On the death of Henry in 1135, 

1135 Stephen seized the throne, and David at once took up 

A-D arms in behalf of his 'niece. 

3. War was put off for a time by an 'agreement to which the 

two kings came. But in 1138 David invaded England. 
1138 The 'result was the great Battle of the Standard,' 
A.D. fought near Northallerton,^ in which David was 'de- 
feated. Notwithstanding this 'reverse, peace was 
made at Durham in 1139 on terms 'favourable to David, the 
earldom of Northumberland — ^with the exception of the for- 
tresses of Newcastle and Bamborough'^ — ^being given to his son 
Henry. 

4. That prince, who had won the 'affection and raised the 
hopes of the nation, unhappily died in 1152, leaving three 

sons, two of whom, Malcolm and William, afterwards 

1163 reigned. In the following year David himself died. 

A.D. He was found dead, on his bended knees, in his room 

at Carlisle. Nine 'bishoprics, and nearly the same 
number of abbeys, were 'founded by this Xing. Hence one 
of his 'descendants said that he was '^ane sair saunt^ for the 



crown." 

af-fec^tlon, love, 
argree^ment, bargain. 
blflll^p-rlc, the charge or of&oe of a 

bishop. 
tirotb^-in-law, dstei's hnsband. 
de-feat^d, overthrown, 
de-scend^ants, children's children, 
f a^VOUr-a-ble, f oU of f avonr; friendly, 
founded, begun; endowed with mon- 

07 or lands. 

1 Da^vld L, sixth ion of Malcolm 
III. Married Matilda, heiress of the 
Earl of Northmnberland. Beigned 29 
years (1124-1153). 

sSte'phen. -. Adela, the fourth 
daughter of William the Conqueror, 
had married the Count of Blois, and 
Stephen was their son. He is known 
as Stephen of Blois, and he was ELing 
of England from 1185 till 1154. 



nat^U-ral-ly, as was to be looked for. 
niece, sister's daughter. 
pol-lBhed, made fine, 
pow^er-fol, having great weight. 
re-flned^ not coarse or rude; polite. 
TB-BUlV, effect; what came out. 
re-verse', change for tiie worse ; de- 
feat. 
se-vere', sharp; giving great pain. 
SUf^fered, had to bear; received. 

> The Stan'dard.— So called from 
the English standard, which was a mast 
of a ship set up on a high, four-wheeled 
car. At the top of the mast was a large 
cross, below which floated the bannen 
of three saints. 

* Nortliaiaerton, in Yorkshire, 80 
miles north'West of York, and about 
tiie same distance south of Durham. 

BamOMrongh, an ancient castle 
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on the coast of NorthnmberUnd, on a 
rock 160 feet above the sea. It passed 

to the Crown in 1096. It afterwards be- 
eame private property, and since 1721 it 



has been devoted to charitable pnrposei. 
« Ane salr Baunt, a sore saint, be- 
cause he gave the Grown lands and 
rsTennas to the Church. 



QuxsnoKS.— 1. What was David, besides being King of Scotland and Prince 
of Cumbria? How had he become that? What effect had that on his manners ?• 
2. What severe blow did Henry I. of England suffer In 1120? What did David 
do in 1127? Who joined him in that? When did Henry die? Who then seised 
the throne? What did David do?— 3. When did he invade England? On 
whose behalf? What battle was fought? Who gained the victory? When 
was peace concluded? Where? On what kind of terms? What was conferred 
on Prince Henry?— 4. When did he die? When did David die? Where? In 
what attitude was his body found? What did one of hie successors call Umt 
Why? 



H.—MANNERS AND CTJSTOMa 

THE BUBQHS. 

1. As villages grew into little towns^ the 'inhabitants natu- 
rally made rules for managing their own affairs, and of course for 
the great affair of defence. They chose their 'trustiest citizens 
to be their managers, and bj-and-by took the form of 'cor- 
porate bodies. 'Surrounded by its ditch and fence of stakes, 
the little town could defy the feudal baron and his 'retainers. 

2. David I. had seen, on the Continent,^ the trade and wealth 
which the Free Towns' had been the means of 'producing. 
Besides, it was for his 'interest to 'foster the towns, in order to 
check the power of the nobility. The favour which he accord- 
ingly showed to infant towns and cities is a great fact in his reign. 

3. Towns and trading societies existed in Scotland lon^ 
before David's time, but simply as unions for 'protection amid 
surrounding 'lawlessness. David threw over them the shield 
of law. He caused a collection to be made of the laws and 
burgh 'usages of Scotland and England, and from these he 
formed his code of burghal rules. 

4. To each burgh was given the right of self-government. 
The election of the 'magistrates belonged to the 'burgesses. 
Every fortnight a Moot^ was held within the burgh, at which 
every burgher within the walls was bound to be present In 
the Burgh-moot held after Michaelmas,^ the provost, bailies, 
and other 'officials were chosen. 

6. At this time 'serfdom in Scotland pressed heavily on the 
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people. The *' upland men,'' as the serfs were termed, were 
much more fully at the 'disposal of their masters than were 
American slaves or Bussian serfs. To assist the escape of a 
'^ thrall" was a serious crime. If a stray bondman was found, 
he was allowed fifteen days to get himself a master. If at the 
end of that time he was still unclaimed, the King's justice 
was to " keep his body to the King's behoof till he get him 
a lord." But if any bondman came to a burgh, bought a 
house, and dwelt there without 'challenge for a year and a day, 
he was thenceforward free. Within the burgh was the soil of 
liberty ; beyond its boundaries was the domain of slavery. 

6. Each burgh usually had the sole right to trade within a 
certain district^ within which no traders of any other burgh 
could go, unless they paid toll. Thus the burgh of Perth had 
the sole right to trade within the whole county of Perth. 
None but burgesses were allowed to buy or sell or 'manufac- 
ture within the entire sheriffdom. 

7. An odd, quaint little place, a burgh of the thirteenth 
century must have been. Look up as you approach the gate. 
What 'hideous objects are these upon the walls] Only the 
head and limbs of a traitor, set up to rot and blacken in the 
sun. These wretched beings, who sit at the gate and beg, are 
''the leper folk;'' — ^but this favour is allowed them only on 
certain days of the week. They must never enter the town; 
but away in the fields is a ^spital^ for them. 

8. The merchants' shops, or booths, are mere open sheds at 
the front of their houses. The goods laid out during the day 
in these open booths are taken into the house at night. Glance 
at the articles as you go along. Among the packs of skins of 
native animals to be sold for 'exportation are the skins of 
beaver and sable. Com, meal, salt, and malt; dried fish, iron 
pots and brass pans; cloth and dye stuffs; iron and lead; 
leather and linen thread, are all set out ready for the customer. 
Pepper, ginger, almonds, rice, figs, raisins, and claret wine or 
Bhenish,' show that even at this early period Scotland is by 
no means ignorant of 'foreign commerce. 



Inir^gess-es, freemen of a bnrgh. 
Obal-lenge, being called in question. 
OOr^po-rate, f onned into a body which 
the law looks on as one person. 



dla-pOi^sL power to order. 
ex-por-tErtion, sending out of th« 

country, 
f or^elgn, from abroad. 
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fos^tar, help ; push on. 

Ud^e-OUB, ahocklng to the eye ; dread- 
ful. 

In-hab^i-tantB, persons who Uve In a 
place; dwellers. 

In-ter-est, good ; profit 

law^less-ness, disorder; ahienoe of 
law. 

mag^ls-tratei, chief ralers of a town. 

xnan-n-fac^ture, make things. 

2 The Oon^tlnent, the mainland 
of Enrope. 

*Free Towns, oommerdal towns 
which became independent of the no- 
bility in the Middle Ages, in Italy, in 
France, and in Germany. The Free 
Cities frequently banded themselyes to- 
gether for the protection of their com- 
meroe, and had fleets and armies. The 
best known instance is that of the 
Hanseatio League in Germany, which 
Usted from 1241 till 1690, and which at 
one time included 86 cities. Of these 



0f-fl^<dal8, men holding office. 
pro-dHo^lnff, eansing; making, 
pro-teo-tioilf keeping off evil or loss; 
defence. 

re-taln^«n, followers. 

aerf^oxn, state of being a serf: 

slavery. 
Bur-round^ "by, having around it. 
tmst^l-est, most to be trusted. 
n-Ba-gdS, ways of acting; customs. 

only 8 now hold the rank of Free Citiei, 
—Hamburg, LUbeck, and Bremen. 

s Moot, a meeting. The same word 
occurs in Witena-ffsmdi (meeting of wise 
menX the name of the Old English Par^ 
liament; and in Sdr-mot, shire-meet* 
ing. 

* Mich'ael2liaB.~Prononnee Mik'O- 
mat. It falls on 29th September. 

B 'Spltal,— that is, hospital, a home 
for tending the sick. 

< lUien'lBll, wine imported from 
Bhineland. 



QuisnoKS.— 1. For what purposes did towns become corporate bodies?— 
2. What led David I. to foster the towns?— 8. What service did he render to 
them?— 4. Who elected the magistrates? When?— 6. What was very rigoroos 
in Scotland at that period? What was done to a stray bondman? How could a 
serf obtain his freedom?— 6. What monopoly did each buxgh possess? What 
was its effect?— 7. What might often be seen on the walls? Who sat begging 
ontside the gate? Where did these lepers live?— 8. What were the merchants, 
shops? Mention some of the articles in which they dealt. 



12.— THE CLAIM OF HOMAGK 

1. Though there was peace in Scotlaiid at the close of David's 
reign, the King's power was by no means 'established in all 
parts of the country. In the north the Lord of Boss, and in the 
west the Lord of the Isles, held themselves to be 'independent 
princes, and often set at nought the King's power. The 
southern Border was also in an unsettled state. The 'boundary 
between England and Scotland was not yet fixed. Cumber- 
land had belonged to Scotland iPor two centuries. Northum- 
berland had been 'acquired by David I. on his marriage. The 
Kings of England were naturally jealous of these inroads, and 
the struggle for the possession of the northern counties was re- 
newed again and again in the reigns of David's successors. 
Mixed up with this question, there was the claim of the English 
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King to receive the homage of the King of Scots, on the 
ground that he held lands in England. 

2. MALCOLM /K— Though hardly twelve years old, Malcolm 
lY.^ was allowed 'peacefully to ascend the throne on the death 
of his grandfather. He had not long been King, however, 
when an invasion in the west, headed by Somerled of Argyle, 
and aided by the Lord of Koss, 'threatened his power there. In 
1157 Somerled made peace with Malcolm, not as a vassal, but as 
an independent prince. 

3. Shortly thereafter, Malcolm gave up Northnmberlaiid 
a&d Oumberland to his relative, Henry II. of England; but 
he was at the same time allowed to hold the earldom of Hun- 
tingdon, for which he would still have to do homage. Malcolm 
seems to have been fond of the English King ; and he followed 
him in his French wars, and fought under his banner. 

4. Malcolm's fondness for England displeased many of his 
subjects. The wild Scots of Galloway' rose in 'revolt, but 
were 'quelled. Somerled of Aigyle again defied the King, but 
he was defeated and slain near Eenfrew. Malcolm died at 
Jedburgh in 1165, at the early age of twenty-four. 

6. WILLIAM 1,^ — ^After he had been nine years on the throne, 
during which he had been the friend of Henry of England, 
William resolved to try to 'recover Northnmberland. He 
therefore crossed the Border with an army. On a misty 
1174 morning in July 1174, while tilting under the towers of 
A.D. Alnwick Castle, a body of Yorkshire barons 'unex- 
pectedly came upon him, and took him prisoner. He 
was sent to Normandy, and he there concluded with Henry the 
Treaty of Falaise.^ By that treaty he got his freedom on 
doing homage to Henry as over-lord of Scotland, not only for 
himself, but also for his successors. 

6. This submission was followed by a new attempt to de- 
clare the Scottish Church subject to that of England; but 
the Scottish bishops carried their case to Pope Alexander III., 
who granted them a bull declaring their independence. This 
was confirmed by a decree of Clement III. in 1188, stating 
that the Church of Scotland was 'directly subject to Eome 
itself. 

7. In 1189, Eicfaard L (the Lion Heart) succeeded to the 
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English thxx>ne, and one of his earliest acts was to 'restore tLe 
independence of Scotland, and to 'annul the terms of 
the Treaty of Falaise. All that he asked in return was 1189 
that William should pay him 10,000 merks, and con- A.D. 
tinue his homage for the lands which he held in England. 

8. William's is the longest reign in Scottish history. During 
its later years the peace with England was threatened by an 
attempt of King John to build a fortress in the north of Nor- 
thumberland. This design, however, William defeated with- 
out coming to blows with the English. In 1211 William 
required the barons to swear fealty to his son Alexander, 
who succeeded him. The old King died in Stirling Castle iu 
1214. 

9. ALEXANDER 11^ — ^When Alexander came to the throne, 
the English barons were at war with King John, whom they 
forced to sign Magna Charta^ in 1215. Alexander sided with 
the barons, who, in return for his promised aid, gave him the 
northern counties of England. When Alexander sent 

his army into these districts, there arose a new Border 1217 
war, which lasted till 1217. Peace was then made, a.d. 
and was followed by the marriage of Alexander with 
Joanna, daughter of King John, and sister of Henry III., the 
reigning English Sovereign. 

10. A few years later (in 1222) an attempt was made to 
settle by actual 'measurement the boundary line between Eng- 
land and Scotland. That attempt failed ; but though no formal 
boundary was drawn, common usage seems about this time to 
have settled the division between the two countries as it after- 
wards 'remained. 

11. The question of the Northern Counties was again raised 
in 1237, when Alexander 'revived the old daim to 
Northumberland and Cumberland. War was prevented 1237 
by the Kings coming to terms. These counties were A.D. 
given up to England ; but certain estates in them were 

to be held by the King of Scots as vassal of the English King. 
As the earldom of Huntingdon had passed to David,^ brother 
of William the Lion, these lands gave the King of England his 
sole claim to the homage of the Scottish Monarch. 

12. This homage continued to be peacefully paid year by 
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year till 1244, when Heniy complained of a breadi of rule, and 

marched into Scotland with an army. The Scots pre* 

1244 P9red to meet him with an army of one hundred thou- 

A.D. sand men, and Henry thought it 'prudent to make 

peace. The treaty was signed at Newcastle. 
13. Alexander's reign was greatly 'disturbed by disorders in 

the remote districts of the north and the west of the 

1249 kingdom, which still disputed the King's rule. Alex- 

A.D. ander generally succeeded in quelling these disorders; but 

in 1249, having set out to punish Angus of Argyle and the 
Isles, he reached the island of Kerrera,^ and there died of fever. 



a(H|1lired^ got; gained, 
an-nul', do away with. 
boundary, dividing line, 
dl-rect^ly, in a straight line; without 

any one coming between, 
dls-turbed', troubled. 
e-Stab^llslied, llrmly fixed. 
In-de-pen^ent, not subject to others; 

free. * 

meas^iire-ment, act of measuring. 
P6aoe^ftil4y, without strife. 

1 KEal'CoUn IV., son of Prince Henry, 
son of David I.; reigned 12 years (115S> 
1166). He was snmamed " The Maiden," 
on account of his gentle character. 

SQaiaoway, the south-west of 
Scotland, including Wigtown and Kirk- 
cudbright, part of the old kingdom of 
Btrathclyde. The headland at the ex- 
treme south of Scotland is still called 
the Mull of Galloway. 

> William L (The Lion), grandson 
of David I., and brother of Malcolm 
rV. ; reigned 49 years (1165-1214). 

4 FaJalse^, the castle in Nor- 
mandy, 22 miles south-east of Caen, in 



prudent, safe; wise. 

quelled, put down. 

re-COV^, get back. 

re-mained^ was left; continued. 

re-Btore', give back. 

re-vXved^ raised again. 

re- volt', turning against one's ruler; 

rebellion, 
tbreat^ed, seemed likely to attack. 
Un-ex-peot^-ly, when he did not 

look for them ; by surprise. 

which WUliam was confined. It waa 
the birth-place of William the Con- 
queror. 

BAlezan'der IL, son of William. 
Married (1) Joanna, daughter of King 
John of England ; (2) Mary de Coucy, 
daughter of a French nobleman; reigned 
85 years (1214-1249). 

< Mag'na Cliar'ta (the Great Char- 
ter), a deed which forms the ground- 
work of English freedom. 

7 Da'vld, the ancestor of Baliol and 
Bruce. (See p. 58.) 

> Ker^rera, opposite Oban, in* tho 
Sound of MuU. 



QuBsnoKS.— 1. Where was the king's power not established? What was also 
In an unsettled state? Of what were the Kings of England jealous? What waa 
mixed up with this question?— 2. How old was Malcolm TV. when he came to 
the throne? What relation waa he to the previous King? Where was his power 
soon threatened? By whom? When was peace made? On what footing did 
Somerled make it?— 3. What did Malcolm give up to Henry of England? What 
English possession did he retain? Where did Malcolm go with Henry?— 4. What 
gave offence to Malct^m's subjects? Who rose in revolt? What was the fate of 
Somerled? When and where did Malcolm die? At what age?— 5. Who suc- 
ceeded Malcolm IV. ? What relation was he to Malcolm ? How Ion; did William 
mle peacefully? What led him Into war? What was the result? Where waa 
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he sent? What treaty did he oondtide? On what termit-- 0. Bjr what attempt 
was this followed? With what result? What did the deoree of Qexnent III. 
declare?— 7. When was the independence of Scotland restored? By whom? 
What did he require in return?— 8. What threatened the peace with England in 
William's later years? What did William require in 1211? When and where 
did he die? How long had he reigned?— 9. Whose son was Alexander II. ? What 
was going on in England when he came to the throne? Which side did he take? 
What did the barons therefore do? What arose in consequence? How long did 
it last? How was peace confirmed?— 10. What was attempted in 1222? With 
what result? — 11. When was the question of the northern counties again re- 
▼iyed? What compromise was agreed to? To whom had the earldom of Hunt- 
ingdon passed?— 12. What led to the invasion of 1244? How was war averted t 
Where was the treaty signed?— 13. By what was Alexander's reign disturbed? 
On what expedition had he gone when he died? Where did he die? 



13.— MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

OLD-WORLD WATS. 

1. Let us linger a little about the ancient Scottish burgh, and 
observe its old-world ways. Up the street comes a rabble 
with great noise and shouting. They have a luckless wight in 
the midst of them, who gets well beaten as they march along. 
They set him upon the " cukstool,"^ and the youngsters pelt him 
welL Then they march him to the town-head and cut off his 
ear. He had only one to lose, having already been treated in 
the same way. If he be caught thieving again, there will be 
ample proof of his having been found guilty before. Let him 
go, then ; but if, after this, he be found stealing to the amount 
of thirty-two pennies, he that takes him may hang him without 
any more ado. 

2. In the centre of the little burgh stands its market-cross. 
The tall stone cross rises out of a circular or many-sided base, 
'consisting of a series of three or four broad steps. A crowd 
has gathered around. A herald, surrounded by his attendants 
and trumpeters, stands on the uppermost step of the cross. 
Then the trumpets break forth in a loud blast, and the pealing 
dang sends its echoes far over the little burgh. And then the 
deep voice of the herald is heard reading a Royal Proclama- 
tion,2 or an Act of Parliament. In days when printing was 
not, this was the mode of 'publishing Acts of Parliament ; and 
no Act was in force till it had been thus published at the cross 
of each royal burgh. . 
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3. Every evening the wakestaff ' goes round the burgh. It 
is hi^ duty to call out the watch who are to keep the gates and 
walls for the night Every house within the burgh (houses of 
widows 'excepted) is bound to take its turn of ''watch and 
ward/' The stout burgher takes his long spear down from the 
rafters, fixes his axe in his belt, settles his iron bonnet on his 
head, and 'sallies forth to his watch. 

4. The burgh is careful of its 'dignity as well as of its 
safety. The provost and bailies may make their own bread 
and brew their own ale, but they must not sell either. No 
'dyer, butcher, or tanner, who is a burgher, may work at his 
calling with his own hands. He must * employ servants, whom he 
is only to look after as a master, otherwise he can be no burgher. 

5. It is a day of much stir and of some 'anxiety in the burgh 
when the King's Lord Chamberlain comes to look into its 'be- 
haviour. These 'circuits, or Ghamberlain Aires,^ are no mere 
'formality. They are occasions for inquiring into the faults and 
shortcomings of everybody in the burgh, from bailie to beadle. 
Do the bailies do their duty " evenly to poor and rich " 1 Do 
they, for love or hatred, hinder justice 1 Do they set ' sufficient 
watch every night ; and do they, without favour, make all men 
take their fair turn of watching 7 Not quite a pleasant trial 
for a bailie to undergo before the assembled town. 

6. But every man has his turn. If the shoemaker, during 
the course of the year, has sold, a pair of shoes made with 
raw leather and bad thread, his customer stands forth as his 
accuser If a tailor has kept back 'remnants of any man's 
cloth ; if the saddler has put untrusty leather into bridle-rein 
or stirrup, the men whom they have cheated will be called on 
to 'declare it openly at the Chamberlain Aire. It has been 
said that the Chamberlain Aire was not well liked by the 
burghs. It is not certain that such dose inquiries would be 
in great favour at the present day. 

7. Once in the year comes the Fair, when the quiet burgh 
brims with life and bustle. . The fair lasts for several weeks, and 
draws traders from afar, even from beyond seas. During fair- 
time all 'debtors, runaways, and lesser offenders are free from 
arrest, unless they break ''the«peace of the fair." Such as 
break the peace of the fair are not punished by the magistratca 
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of the burgh, but by the Pie-powder* Court, or Court of the 
Dusty-feet The dusty-foot was the travelling merchant or 
pedler, who plodded through the land with his goods and set 
up his booth at all fairs. 

anient, old; old-fuhloned. 
anx-i^ty, care ; trouble of mind, 
be-h&y^lour, way of acting. 
dr^OUiti, joum«7t of JudgM from 

town to town. 
COQ-Iist^lng, made np. 
CTU^tom-er, one who buyi. 
debtors, penons in debt 
de-dare^, make known. 
dig^ni*ty, hononr. 

^ Cuk^Stool. a kind of pillory, on 
^ch offenders were set in a public 
place. 

* Eosr^al inradama'tioii, a notice 

in the King's name. 

* Wake^staff, so called ftrom his rod 
or staff of office. Thus a constable or 
bailiff is sometimes called a Tip-ttaff^ 
snd the usher of Parliament is called 
the Blaek-rod. Wake means watch. 



dyer, one who dyes cloth. 
em-ploy', make use of; hire. 
ex-oept^ left out. 
for-mial-l-ly, matter of form. 
Ob-serve', look at, notice. 
pul>^ai8ll-l]lg, making pubUo. 
ren-nants, pieces left over, 
sal-lies, goes. 
snf-fl^ent, enough, 
wight, man; feUow 

* OJUUttOMrlaln Aires, journeys or 
circuits. In England, travelling Jus* 
tices were called Justices in Syn, 
Both words are, through French, from 
Latin Uetf a journey. The chambw- 
lain was originally the keeper of the 
royal treasure^diamber. 

B Fie-pow'der, from French pieds- 
p<mdr6t (pee-ay^ poo^dray), dusty 
feet. 



QuxsTiONS.— 1. How were thieves dealt with in the old Scottish burgh f— 2. 
What was the mode of publishing Acts of Parliament? Where did the herald 
stand ?->8. Who watdied the walls at ni«^t? How did each man know when 
his turn came f— 4. How was the bu^h careful of its dignity?— 6. What were 
Chamberlain Aires ?--0. What kind of inquiries did they make?— 7. What was 
the great annual festival? How long did it last? Who were firee from arrest 
during fair-time? By whom were offenders against the peace of the fair tried? 
What is the meaning of Pit-poyad$r1 



14.— THE NORSEMEN. 

1. ALEXANDER IIL-^Th^ Tamer of the Ravens came to 
the throne in 1249. Alexander III.^ was so called in his later 
years because of his success in overcoming the Norsemen, whose 
banners bore the 'device of a black raven with outspread wings. 
He was only eight years old when he was crowned in 
the Abbey of Scone. At the tender age of ten he was 1261 
married at York to his cousin Margaret, the eldest a.d. 
daughter of Henry IH. of England.' During the 
rejoicings Henry tried to draw from Alexander a promise of 
homage for his whole kingdom ; but he utterly failed to entrap 
the youthful bridegroom. 
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., 2. During the King's 'minority the country waa 'disturbed 
by 'factionB, striying for the keeping of his person. 

1261 But in his twentieth year Alexander took the power 
A.D. into his own hands, and proved a match both for his 

disorderly nobles and for his 'scheming 'father-in-law. 

3. Ever since the end of the ninth century the whole of the 
Scottish isles, from Orkney and Shetland round to the Isle of 
Man, had been in the possession of Norsemen. They were 
governed by a number of 'petty kings, who owned the King 
of Norway as their feudal lord. In the north they had also 
gained a footing on the mainland.' 

4. These 'hostile 'neighbours gave great trouble to the Scot- 
tish Crown. They were ever ready to side with its enemies, 
whether 'foreign or 'domestic The Kings of England could 
always count on them as 'allies. With their help, the Lords of 
Galloway, the Barons of Argyle and Moray, and the Earls of 
Boss, were able to set the King of Scots at defiance. 

5. Alexander therefore 'resolved to subdue the Norsemen of 

the Isles. In 1262 he sent a fleet and an army against 

1262 them, and all the chiefs who 'refused to own themselves 
A.D. vassals of Scotland were driven out. They 'complained 

to their over-lord, Haco^ of Norway, who sailed for 
Scotland with a fleet and an army to punish the Scottish King. 



al-liea, aid-given. 
com-plalned^ found fonlt. 
de-vlce', pictnre; design. 
dl8-turbed^ kept in disorder. 
do-mes^tiC, at home, 
fac^tlons, parties, 
f&lther-in-law, wife's father, 
foreign, from abroad. 

1 Alexander III., son of Alexan- 
der II. Married (1) Margaret of Eng- 
land; (2) a daughter of the Count of 
Dreuz. Reigned 37 years (1249-1286). 

3 En^gland. — Intermarriages be- 
tween the Scottish and English royal 
families were very common in these 
early times. (1) Malcolm III. married 
Margaret, the ^theling's sister. (2) 
Their daughter, Edith-Matilda, married 
Henry I. (8) Alexander I. married 



hOB^tile, in a state of war. 
mi-nor^i-lT'f state of being under age. 
nelfirh-llonrB, persons living near, 
pet-ty, smaU; ruling over small states. 
re-ftised^ said no; declined. 
re-solved^ made up his mind; deter- 
mined. 
BChfim-lng, planning; cunning. 

Sybilla, a daughter of Henry I. (4) 
Alexander II. married Joanna, dau|^- 
ter of King John. (5) Alexander III. 
married Margaret, daughter of Henry 
III. 

s The mainland, — namely, in 
Caithness and Sutherland, which long 
formed part of tiie Earldom of Orkney. 
(See p. 81, and p. 32, Note 3.) 

4 Ha'CO.— Hakon is the Norse form 
of the name. 



Qux8TioNS.~l. What name was given to Alexander III.? Why? When did 
he begin to reign? How old was he then? Where was he crowned? To whooi 
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vai he flnt married? What did Heniy tiy to do dnring the rejoiolnfif Wat 
he laoceiaful ?— 2. In what state wai the coontrj during the King's minority! 
When did he take the government into his own hands? For whom did he 
prove a matoh?— 8, 4. What hostile neighbonrs still gave great trouble to the 
Grown? How?--6. What did Alexander resolve to do? In what year did he 
send a fleet and an army against them? To whom did the chiefs eomplain? 
On what did Haoo resolve ? 



15.— THE BATTLE OF LAROa 

1. Haco's fleet was the largest and strongest that had ever 
sailed from Norway. The old Norse banners, with 

their grim device of a black raven, floated over decks 1263 
crowded with warriors in polished *ehain-mail, whose a.d. 
pikes and lance heads showed over the 'bulwarks like 
groves of steeL 

2. The news of this vast array was soon carried to Scotland. 
Alexander, well aware that he could not meet his enemy at 
sea, took measures to give him a wann 'reception wherever he 
might land. 'Beacons were set along the coast, to signal the 
approach of the invader. Castles were put in a thorough state 
of defence. Ships were placed at the points where the Norse- 
men were thought likely to make their attack, in order to 
liinder their landing and give time for the aimy to come up. 

3. It was about the middle of August when tibe fleet of Haco, 
numbering one hundred and sixty ships, rounded the Mull of 
Cantire^ and entered the Firth of dyde. Time is everything 
in war. Haco should have landed at once. Every day was 
bringing the storms of autumn nearer, and every day was 
giving time to the King of Scotland to add to his foroea 
Haco was a 'veteran who had been King of Norway six-and- 
f orty winters. Alexander was a young man who had lived 
fewer than half the years that Hitco had reigned. But the 
youth 'outwitted the veteran. He sent barefooted 'friars on 
board Haco's ship to offer tenns of peace, and thus spun out 
the time till the weather began to break. The fleet meantime 
was running short of food, and the Scots in great numbers 
were gathering on the shore. 

4. It was liow the last day of September. At night there 
came on a storm so sudden and so wild that the Norwegians 
believed it to have been raised by the spells of the Scottish 
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witehes. The sh pe were torn from their anohora, and ran. 
ashore at Largs,' or dashed sgamat each other in the pitehy 
darkness. Eaco took to his boat, and landed on the island trf 
Onmbrae.* The storm lasted all that night and all next Axj 
The fleet drove up the channel, covering the sea vnth wreck 
and the shore with stranded vessels. 

&. When the second morning broke, and the furj of the 
Btonn had somewhat *abat«d, Haco sent a large force to protect 
his stranded vessels from the aimed 'peasantrr, and, if possible, 
to tow them off. While the Norwegians were floating off their 
ships, the sun arose. Through the gray mist of morning, flashes 
OS of Gro were seen. It was the sun's rajs 'glancing on the 
■polished armour of the Scottish army, which 'advanced rap- 
idljr, led by Tfing Alexander in person. 

6. Thej drove back the front body of the Norwegians, and 
it seemed as if the whole force of the enemy were about to be 
swept into the sea. But the Norsemen, who fought on fool, 
threw themselves into a circle, with their long spears pointing 
outwards, like a huge hedgehog with prickles of steel All daj 
long the battle raged around this ring of speats. The storm had 
increased, so that it was 'impossible to send belp on shore. 
Again and again the Scottish horse 'repeated their furious 
charge. The circle of steel was slowly forced back along the 
fhore, but it could not be broken. 

7. A Scottish knight, 8il Flem de Onrry, rode round and 
round the circle, 'challenging any Norse captain to single com- 
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bat A leader of the Norsemen, Andrew NicoLsson, 'accepted 
his challenge, and stepped out from the circle of spears. The 
Scottish knight spurred his horse and rushed down upon him 
with levelled lance. The Norseman with his great sword 'par^ 
ried the spear-thrust ; and as the knight passed him he smote 
him with his whole strength on the thigh, and the proud knight 
fell dead beneath his horse 

8. Presh troops from the ships at length succeeded in land- 
ing through the surf, and with the aid of these the Norwegians 
bore back the Scots from the shore. Night fell on the weary 
armies, and under cover of the darkness the Norwegians got on 
board their ships. 

9. The ravens were tamed. The proud Haco asked a truce 
to bury his dead, and then he bore away with the shattered 
'remains of his fleet. Bounding once more the Mull of Cantire, 
he steered past the isles which were now lost for ever to Nor- 
way. He reached Orkney,^ but there a deadly sickness seized 
him, and he was never to see Norway more. "The arm of 
God,'' he said as he lay dying, " and not the strength of man, 
hath 'repulsed me, which hath wrecked my ships and sent 
death among my soldiers." " At midnight,'' says the old Norse 
chronicler, '* Almighty God called King Haco out of this 'mortal 
life." 

10. Such wafl the Battle of Largs. Alexander followed it 
up by active meajsures for bringing the Western Isles 
completely under his power. The successor of Haco ^Jn 
gave up by treaty all claim to them ; and this portion ^^^^ 
of territory was cut off for ever from a foreign power. 

The Isles of Orkney and Shetland, however, still belonged to 
the Kings of Norway. 



ftrlAt^ed, grown leas; fallen, 
ao-cept^d, took up; answered, 
ad-vanced', went forward, 
bea^ns, fire-signaLi. ^ 
htl'WaxkB, the sides of a ship, 
chain-mail, armour made of links 

like a chain. 
dial-leng-ing, calling oat. 
chan-nelt a narrow sea; a strait 
frl-ars, members of a religious order 

or brotherhood; monks, 
glamj^jn^, darting; fbooting. 



im-pOS-fli-Ue, not possible; not able 

to be done. 
mor^taL ending in death. 
Out-Wlt^ted, beat by wit, or craft. 
par^ried, turned aside; warded off. 
peas^an-try, country people. 
pol-l8hed» blight. 

re-cep-Uon, act of receiving ; meeting, 
re-mains', what was left. 
re-peat^ed, made over again. 
re-pulsed', driven back ; beaten. 
ve^er-an, an old soldier. 
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1 MuU'Of Canttre', a bold head- 
land at the end of the peninwila of Can' 
tire, in the south-west of Argyleshire. 

> Larg^, on the coast of the north- 
en part of AyTshirOi 22 miles south- 
west from Glasgow. 



sCnm^blM, one ot two Islands— 
Great and Little Combraes — ^in the 
Firth of Cljde, 2 miles south-west of 
Largs. 

^ Ork'n^, then a Norse settlement. 
(See p 81.) 



QuxsnoNS.— 1. What is said of Haoo's fleetf—^ What measures did Alex- 
ander take?— & When did Haco's fleet enter the Firth of Clyde? How numy 
ships did it contain? What should Haco have done? What did Alexander do 
to gain time?-r-4. What happened on the last day of September? Where did 
Haco go?— & What did Haco do when the storm had abated? By whom were 
the Norwegians attacked?— 6. Into what form did the Norsemen throw them- 
selres?— 7* Who challenged any Norse captain to single combat? Who accepted 
the challenge? What was the result?— 8. What enabled the Norsemen to bear 
back the Scots? Who won the battle?— 9. Where did Haco die?— 10 By what 
did Alexander follow up Us yictory*? What did the successor of Haco give up? 
What,did he stiU retain? 



16— THE CONTEST FOE THE CROWN 

1. When Alexander had subdued the Norsemen, he spent 
the rest of his reign in setting up his authority in all parte of 
his kingdom, by 'curbing the power of the barons, and requir- 
ing the strict exercise of jnstice. But, unhappily for Scotland, 
he was cut off in the midst of his days. Biding along the Fife 

coast on a dark night, he fell over a cliff near King- 

1286 hom,^ and was taken up dead. His children had 

A.D. died before him,; — ^his son Alexander in 1263 ; and in 

1282 his daughter Margaret, who had married Eric of 
Norway a year bef ore* Margaret^s daughter, known as " The 
Maid of Norway," a child of four years, was now, by the death 
of her grandfather, Queen of Scotland. 

2. Af>4/?Gi4/?f 7" «— Edward I of England "arranged a treaty 
with the Estates of Scotland, by which it was agreed that the 
young Queen should marry lus son Edward, Prince of Wales. 

'Ambassadors went to Norway to bring the royal child 

1290 to Scotland. On their return they arrived safely at 

A.D. Orkney; but there the little Queen, only eight years 

old, sickened and died. With her the line of Alexander 

III. came to an end, and the throne of Scotland was without a 

direct heir. 

.3. No fewer than twelve 'claimants for the crown came 
•'.f b^ard ! Of these the chief were John Baliol and Robert the 
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Bruce (the elder). Both were 'descendants of David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, brother of William the Lion. Bruce was the son 
of David's second, Baliol was the grandson of his ddeit daughter. 
Bruce was nearer to the royal stock ; Baliol was more in the 
direct line. 

4 Edward I. of England resolved to 'interfere in the 'con- 
test, with the view of making himself master of Scotland. He 
'revived the old claim of lordship. This daim none of the 
competitors was strong enough or bold enough to re- 
sist At Norham," in 1291, the Scottish barons agreed 1291 
to make him judge in the matter of the contest for the A.D. 
crown. At Berwick, in the following year, after the 
barons and the competitors had 'acknowledged him as over- 
lord of Scotland, he examined the different claims, and gave the 
crown to John BaUoL 

5. JOHN BALIOL^ — ^Edward missed no occasion of inter- 
fering as overlord in the affairs of Scotland. Probably he 
wished to 'goad Baliol mto 'resistance, and then to conquer the 
country for himself Whether so meant or not, his doings had 
that effect. 'Provoked by the demands of Edward, Baliol 
\7ithdrew his 'allegiance. Edward invaded Scotland at the 
Lead of a large army. He 'besieged and took Berwick, then 
the greatest sea-port in Britain. He then defeated the Scots at 
Dunbar,^ took the castles of Boxburgh and Jedburgh, Edin- 
burgh and Stirling, and swept through the kingdom from south 
to north, finding none to resist his mastery. 

6. John Baliol 'abjectly yielded to the conqueror. 1296 
First he was 'deposed in the church-yard of Stricka- A.D. 
thro;^ next in the castle of Brechin he 'resigned his 
crown into the hands of Edward \ lastly he was sent a prisoner 
to the Tower of London.^ 



ab-Ject-ljr, meanly; basely, 
ac-knowl^dged him as, said that 

he was; admitted him to be. 

al-le%lanoe, oath to be f althfcd; sub- 
mission. 

Un-bas^-dOTf a messenger from one 
itate to another. 

ar-ranged', put in order; agreed on. 

De-Bieffed', laid siege to. 

QlaimQuit, one who claims a thing. 



eon-test, struggle. 

cnrb^lng, checking. 

de-posed', put down from the throne. 

de-scend^ts, of the family or line. 

goad, spur; drive. 

In-ter-fere^ take part; meddle. 

pro-VOked', made angry; aroused. ^ Tt ( 1 A >^. 

re-Blgned', gare up. / sy^iy^^ 

re-BlBt^anoe, defying him; reyolJ^^^V J^vT^ 

re-Vived^ raised again. 
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1 ESmt^tomf, on the Firth of Forth, 
dae north of Leith. The dUr oter 
which the Eing f ell i« 1 mile west of 
Kinghom, and qnite near the coast. 

> Uar'garet, the Maid of Norway, 
grand-daughter of Alexander III.; was 
queen 4 years (1286-1290). 

* Nor^lUUn, a town on the English 
bank of the Tweed, 7 miles from Ber- 
wick. 

^Jobn BU^iol, great-grandson of 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, a grand- 



son ci DaTid L Beigned 4 yean 
(1292-1296X 

DiinbfU/, a town on the coast oC 
Haddingtonshire, 26 miles east of Edin- 
burgh. 

< StrldOL'tliro, in Forfar8hir«, « 
miles north of Brechin. 

7 Tower of Lon'don, a fortress on 
the north bank of the Thames, east of 
London. It was originally built by 
William the Conqueror in 1067-8. Will- 
iam II. buiU a wall around it. 



QnnmoNB.— 1. To what did Alexander devote the rest of his reign T How 
did he die? Who was left to succeed himt— 2. How was Margaret related to 
Alexander III. ? What proposal did Edward of England make ? Who went to 
Norway T For what purpose ? What place did they reach safely on their return ? 
What happened there? Howold was the Queen when she died? Oive the date. 
—8. How many claimants for the crown appeared? Who were the chief of 
these? From whom were both descended? What was the claim of each? — 
4. Who resolved to interfere in the contest? What daim did he revive f Why 
did none of the competitors resist it? Where did the barons accept his media* 
tion? When? When did he give his decision? Where? In whose favour I 
What had he first required of the competitors?— & What did Edward miss no 
opportunity of doing? What was probably his purpose? What effect had his 
conduct? What did Edward then do? What place did he besiege and take) 
Where did he defeat the Scots ? What castles did he take ?— 6. What did Baliol 
then do ? How and where was he degraded ? Where was he imprisoned ? 



17.— THE ENGLISH RTJLR 

1. Edward now took steps to 'secure the countiy he had 
overrun. He filled the castles with English troops. He made 
the Earl of Surrey 'Guardian of Scotland, and Sir Hugh de 
Oressinghani 'Treasurer; and he filled all the high offices of 

state with Englishmen. He took with him to England 

1297 ^® crown and the sceptre, and the Lia Pail, or Stone of 

A.D. Destiny,^ on which the Scottish Kings had been crowned. 

It is said, too, that he carried away from the monasteries 
their earliest records, that he might 'destroy the proofs of the 
independence of the country. 

2. By thousands of cottage hearths, in the winter following, 
brave men made their moan to one another over the miseries 
which their native land 'endured. There was one man whose 
heart waxed hot with wrath as he viewed the wrongs done to 
his bleeding country. He was only seven-and-twenty years 
of age i but he was a tall and 'powerful man, with broad chesfc 
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and vast strengtli of arm and limb. This was William Wal- 
lace,^ son of Sir Malcolm Wallace of ElleiBlie,^ in the shire of 
Renfrew. 

3. The home of EUerslie had been broken up ; for the father 
of Wallace had been slain in a fight with the English, and his 
mother had gone to her own 'kindred north of the Taj. The 
mind of Wallace was 'brooding in secret over the wrongs which 
he saw and felt, when an event happened which drove him into 
open 'rebellion against the English. 

4. It chanced one day in spring that as he and a few of 
his friends were returning from church, a mde Englishman 
began to jeer them. At first Wallace bore the 'insolenco 
patiently. But the English gathered fast about him, 

and one of them mockingly struck the sheath of his 1297 
long sword. In an instant the long sword flashed out, a.d. 
and smote the insulting Southron to the earth. A great 
'tmnult arose. The little party of Scots fought their way to 
Wallace's house. Wallace's young wife opened the door, and 
they passed through the house, escaping by a back way to 
the Cartknd Wood. 

5. The English governor took a vile revenge. He seized 
the wife of Wallace and had her put to death. "A true 
woman," who had long served her, stole out to the wood and 
told Wallace what had been done. His 'agony of grief was 
terrible, and he vowed that he would never rest till he had 
avenged the 'wanton slaughter. 

6. That very night he, with a party of thirty 'resolute men, 
Bilently entered the town. They reached the governor's lodg- 
ing, — an upper room, reached by an outside stair. Wallace 
mounted the stair, threw his strength against the door, and 
burst it open. The 'affrighted Englishman leaped from his 
bed; but before he could call for aid, Wallace struck him so 
fiercely on the head that his skull was deft. The tumult spread 
along the street ; the English soldiery turned out, and the men 
of Lanark arose to the fight When morning dawned 'twelve 
score of English dead lay on the streets, and the Scots were 
masters of the town. , 

7. The news of this daring feat spread fast, and numbers of 
brave and warlike men drew to Wallace as their leader. They 
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had their retreats in woods and in ragged and oat-of-the-way 
spots, from which they issued to attack the 'convoys and 'forag- 
ing parties of the English. All over the country, bands of men 
took arms, and began the same system of 'harassing warfare 
on the Southron of which he had set the example. 

8. Wallace avoided, for a while, taking the field with an 
army. He caused the barons and gentlemen who joined him 
to remain on their own estates, where each of them could 
command a small force of his own vassals. Whenever he saw 
a chance of striking a blow which called for a larger force than 
he usually kept with himself, he could bring together in a veiy 
short time whatever number of men he needed. When Uie 
blow was struck, they went off to their own districts, and began 
again their sudden attacks on the English. 

9* Many of the feats done by these small parties of 'patriots 
were bold and clever. The Oastle of Saoanhar,^ in the county 
of Dumfries, like the rest of the Scottish strongholds, was held 
by the English. A certain countryman had been in the habit 
of supplying the castle with fuel One day the countryman 
with his carts was seen to approach the gate as usual. The 
drawbridge^ was lowered, and the portcullis^ was raised. 

10. The seeming countryman, who was in reality a Scottish 
soldier in the carter's dress and bonnet, drove the carts across 
the drawbridge and below the portcullis, in such a way that 
the bridge could not be raised nor the grating lowered. He 
then pulled out a dagger, stabbed the porter at the gate, and 
blew a horn as a signal to his friends, who were lying in hiding 
a little way off. At the sound of the horn they rushed in, took 
the castle, and put the 'garrison to the sword. 



af-fright^d, In great fear; terrified. 
ag^ny, great pain. 
tVOOd-lng, dwelling; thinking. 
oon-voys, troops to guard store-wag* 

gons. 
de-8troy^ do away with, 
en-dllred', bore; suffered. 
tOT^-9S-\Jlg, food-gathering. 
gar^rl-Bon, troops holding a castle. 
g^oar^-an, one who guards; chief 

ruler. 
har^S-ing, vexing; tiring-out. 
ln^o4enoe, rudeness. 



Un^dred, people of the same Un; 

relatives. 
pa^tri-ots, men who love their conn* 
pOW^r-ftQ, very strong. [try, 

re-bell-lon, revolt. 

res^-lute, with strong wiUs; deter- 
mined. 

se-cure^ make sure of; hold fast. 

treas^u-rer, one who has chaise of 
money. 

tu-mult, riot. 

twelve score, two hundred and forty. 

wan-ton, rash ; reckless. 
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1 stone of Dei^tiny. See p. 29. 

s Wlll'lam WalOaca— Born abont 
1268; execnted in London, 28rd Aa- 
gaat 1906. The chief authority for the 
facte of hiB life is Blind Hany, the 
minstrel, who did not write till a cen- 
tury and a half after Wallaoe'a death. 
Many of the statements of the poem are 
undoubtedly fabulous ; but some which 
used to be tiiought doubtful hare been 
confirmed by recent research. 



smOemiO, near Paisley, In Ben- 
frewshire. 

^Safl'qnliar iSan^km\ 25 mUes 
north-west of the town of Dumfries, 
and about 80 east of Ayr. 

s Drawa>rldge, a bridge that may 
be drawn up at one end, to prevent 
passage by It. 

< PortcnlOlB, an iron grating, with 
spikes at the bottom, moved in grooves 
like a window sash. 



QussnoNB.->l. What measures did Edward take to secure Scotland? Whom 
did he make Guardian? Whom Treasurer? What did he carry off to England? 
What did he carry away from the monasteries? Why?— 2. "^at caused brave 
men in Scotiand to mourn? Whose heart in particular burned with wrath? 
How old was he?— 3. Why had his home been broken up?— 4. What led him to 
slay an Englishman? To what did that lead?— 6. What revenge did the English 
{Tovemor take? Wlio told Wallace of the incident? What vow did he make?— 
«. When and how did he fulfil it?— 7. Who Joined Wallace? How did he harass 
the English?— 8. What plan of general operations did he adopt?— 0, 10. De- 
scribe the taking of the Castle of Sanquhar. 



18.— THE BATTLE OF STIRLING BRIDGE 

1. Wallace, now bent on sweeping out the Southron, raised 
on high the broad banner of Scotland. All over the north, 
by Perth, Forfar, Montrose, and Aberdeen, even to distant 
Chromarty,^ ranged the patriot host, clearing the country before 
them. Except the Castle of Dundee, the English had not a 
single fortress left to them in all the country north of 

the Tay. Wallace then marched southward and be- 1297 
sieged that castle. That was in the month of August, A.D. 
—just one year after Edward had gone to England 
thinking he had conquered Scotland. 

2. Wallace was busy with the siege of Dundee when 'tidings 
were brought him that an army, fifty thousand strong, was on 
the march from England to put the Scots down, and was hold- 
ing its course towards Stirling.^ Wallace at once left Dundee 
and went to meet it. If he could reach the river Forth before 
the English, he meant to make them pay for their passage. He 
marched swiftly, talking over his plans with his friend the 
good Sir John the Graham as they rode. When they reached 
the hill above Oambuskexmeth,^ no English were in sight 
Ere long, however, their banners were seen 'approaching. The 
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leader of their boat was the Earl of Surrey. Bat hewaa old and 
in broken health, and the man who really took the lead was 
Sir Hugh CreaBinghani, Edward's Lord Treasurer of Scotland. 

3. The English, three times moi« 'numeroos than the Scots, 
took np their posilJtm towards evening on the banks of the 
Forth. Wallace held the high ground U> the north. The river, 
spaaoed by a long and narrow wooden bridge, flowed between 
the armies. 

4. Morning came, but Surrey was in no haste to U^in. 
Stirling Bridge was m namtw that only two men-at-^rms 
could pass it 'abreast The risk in crossing a deep river in the 
face of an enemy, by one narrow passage, was so great that the 
English general 'hesitated. But the rash and 'scornful Cresa- 
ingbam ' insisted on at once attacking the Scots with his division. 
Surrey gave way to his 'taunts and ordered the attack. 

5. A brave knight led the advance at the head of a tiwyp 
of 'cavalry sheathed in steel, hoQi man and borae. Orea^ 
ingliaiii with his division followed. The Scots, posted on high 
ground, kept their ranks and allowed the English to march over 
the loidge. Wait! they know what they are about The 
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cavalry have crpned to the 'opposite shore. Cressingham's divi- 
sion is eagerly crowding along the bridge. The cavalry form 
and advance up the hill against the main body of the Scots. 
Nearly half the English army has crossed without stoppage. 
But see that strong body of Scottish spearmen, who, fetching a 
circuit,^ and keeping near the river, make swiftly for the head 
of the bridge. They dash across the line of English as it 'issues 
from the bridge, and cut it in two. Forming in a solid mass 
'bristling with spears, they occupy the bridge-head, and bar the 
way against all passage. 

6. The moment Wallace has been waiting for has come. The 
Scots charge fiercely down the hill on the cavalry, and hurl 
them back in 'disorder on the squadrons of Cressingham, great 
part of which has not had time to form since the bridge was 
crossed. The English are mingled, horse and foot, in utmost 
confusion. Hundreds of them go down before the fierce charge 
of the Scots. Vast numbers are driven back into the river, and 
the water is lashed into foam by the drowning 'struggles of 
thousands of men and horses. This sight old Surrey sees, 
sitting his war-horse on the safe side of the Forth. 

7. He did what he could to send help to his 'reeling squad- 
rons; but it was in vain. Two bodies of his troops forced 
their way over the bridge, but they only served to 'increase the 
confusion and swell the 'slaughter. Of all who crossed that 
fatal bridge there 'returned but three ! The 'haughty Cress- 
ingham lay dead on the field. 

' 8. Surrey saw that the safe side of the Forth was safe no 

longer, for the Scots were about to cross. He turned his horse, 

and fled to Berwick with all possible speed. His troops broke 

and scattered in all directions. The face of the country was 

covered with a confused mass of 'terrified 'fugitives, who threw 

away their arms and 'standards as they fled. 

9. The garrisons of nearly all the strongholds still in the 

hands of the English fled in terror, as soon as the tidings 

reached them of that day's work at Stirling Bridge. Scotland, 

her 'fetters struck off by that mighty blow, was once more f^ee. 

Nay, Wallace found hiinself strong enough to invade England, 

so 'completely were the tables turned. For two months the 

Soots did their pleasure in England; and, having 'ravaged 
(601) 6 
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Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, they returned 
home laden with booty. 

10. It was upon his return from this invasion of England 
that the army and the people called Wallace to the high office 
of Quardian of Scotland. But many of the nobles, in their 
foolish pride, were annoyed that a private gentleman should be 
raised above them — a wretched 'jealousy which was to bring 
forth bitter fruits another day. 



a-toeast^ with the breasU in line; 
aide by side. 

ap-proacb-lng, coming near. 

InlB^tling, showing very many points. 

<MLy^*r7t horse soldiers. 

COm-plete^ly, wholly; entirely. 

dis^Or^er, want of order; confusion. 

let^tem, chains for the feet 

fa%l-tlYe8, men in flight. 

haiu^lxt^y, proud. 

iies^-t&t-ed, was in doubt; held 
back; paused. 

In-crease', make greater. 

ln-8ist^d on, made a point of; de- 
manded. 

1 Crom^arty, a town in the north of 
Scotland, 16 miles north of Inverness. 

2 StirOing.— The distance from Dun- 
dee to Stirling is 46 miles. 



l8~8ue8, comes out. 

Jeal^us>y, pain at another's success; 

envy. 
nu-mer-0U8, great in number. 
Op^po-Site, other, 
ravaged, laid waste ; pillaged, 
reel-ing, swaying to and fro ; stagger- 
re-tumed', went back. [ing. 

SCOm-fal, full of scorn; insolent. 
Slauffh-ter, killing; butchery. 
Btan-dards, colours ; flags. 
struggles, eflForts to save themselves, 
taunts, biting words, 
ter^rl-fied, in great fear; frightened. 
tId>lngB, news. 

3 CambOBken'netb, an abbey on 
the Forth, 2 miles below Stirling. 

^Fetch'lng a dr'cuit, taking a 
round-about road. 



Questions. — 1. What was the only castle north of the Tay in the hands of 
the English in 1297 ?~2. Who besieged it? What tidings then reached him? 
What did he at once do? Who commanded the English?— 8. What was the 
difference between the two armies in numbers ? What separated them ? — i. Why 
did Surrey delay the attack? Who insisted on an instant onset? — 6. Who first 
crossed the bridge? Why did the Scots wait? What did their spearmen then do? 
—6. What became of the English cavalry? What happened to the English who 
were driven back to the river ?— 7. What did Surrey then do ? Why could the 
reiinforcements do little good? How many of those who had crossed the bridge 
returned ? Which of the English leaders was slain ?~8. Where did Surrey ride ? 
—9. What effect had the news of this victory on the English garrisons? How 
did Wallace follow up his advantage ?— 10. To what office was he appointed on 
his return ? Who were jealous of him ? Why ? 



19.--MAKNEES AND CUSTOMS. 

CONDITION OF THB PEOPLE. 

1. At the time of which we have been reading, the great 
mass of the people were very 'ignorant Scarcely any of the 
common people could read, and not many of the nobles could 
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write their names. The Clergy were the only learned men of 
the age, and they were also its painters and its architecta They 
owned many of the best farms, too, and gave much attention to 
the 'improvement of the land. 

2. B^des the serfs or bondsmen who were part of the farm 
stock, there were free farmers or 'tenants, who rented the lands 
they tilled from the Crown, from the Barons, or from the 
Church. The men of this class were generally well off. They 
were the yeomen who formed the greater part of the Scottish 
'infantry in time of war. 

3. The 'inhabitants of the towns were for the most part crafts- 
men, engaged in providing the 'necessaries of life, and in the 
simpler trades and manufactures. They were bakers, butchers, 
brewers, tailors, shoemakers (called cordwainers), weavers, car- 
penters, and workers in iron and steel. These men were not 
so coarse as the 'rustics, but they were quite as ignorant. 

4. The only schools that then existed were 'connected with 
the churches and abbeys. The monks were the teachers; and 
the scholars were, not the children of the people, but the sons 
of the barons and richer yeomen who were 'destined for the 
Church. There were schools in those early times in St. Andrews, 
Abemethy, Kelso, Perth, Edinburgh, and Glasgow; but they 
were all connected with abbeys and 'cathedrals, and were used 
chiefly for the training of the clergy. 

5. The clergy were very powerful and very rich. They held 
wide lands, which yielded them 'abundance of food. Part of 
their lands they let for hire. They dwelt in fine buildings, and 
they lived in the midst of 'luxury. In the struggles between 
the crown and the barons, the clergy were generally found on 
the side of the crown. In return for the aid thus given, the 
Scottish clergy received the help of the crown in their refusal 
to own the English archbishops as their superiors. 

6. The abbeys and churches of those times, as well as the 
castles of the feudal barons, were 'substantially built of stone. 
The monks were the architects of these buildings, and they 
showed great skill in arrangement and great taste in 'decoration. 
The houses of the conmion people in towns, and of the farmers 
in the country, were built of wood. 

7. The King lived in good style. As he went from one part 
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of the country to another, he was surrounded by the chief 
officers of State — the Justiciar, the Chancellor, the Marshal, and 
others. These officers were chosen from among the most power- 
ful barons, and they formed part of the King's household. 

8. There was no fixed capital in Scotland in early times. 
The Kings, however, had their favourite 'residences — now an 
abbey, now a castle — in which they held their councils, and 
performed their state duties. Scone, near Perth, was one of 
these ; Falkland Palace, in Fife, was another ; Dunfermline was 
a third. For safety, however, the King usually preferred a 
strongly built castle, such as those of Stirling, Edinburgh, Rox- 
burgh^ and Berwick ; and from these places his writs and orders 
were frequently issued. 

9. The aspect of the country was very different from what 
it is now. Dense forests covered the greater part of the land ; 
and where there are now rich pasture-lands and fertile plains, 
there were then vast morasses and broad lakes. In the forests 
there roamed the boar, the wolf, and the bison, as well as the 
deer and the fox ; and men lived by hunting, as well as by 
tending sheep and oxen. The chief buildings in the landscape 
were the strong castles of the feudal barons, most of which 
have 'disappeared, while some are still stately in their ruins. 



a-bun^dance, plenty. 
ca^the^dral, the chief church in a 

bishop's see. 
con-aect^, joined. 
dec-O-ra-tloxi, ornaments. 
des^tlned, set apart. 
dis-ap-peared', gone out of sight. 

ig^no-rantf not knowing, 
ixn-prove^mentf making better. 
in-£an-try, foot^soldiers. 



In-hab^i-tants, dwellers. 
lux^u-ry, choice llying. 
neo^S-sa-rles, things that cannot be 

done without. 
pre-ferred^ liked better. 
res^l-den-ceB, places of abode ; dwell- 

inff-houses. 
ms-tics, dwellers in the country. 
8Ub-stan-tial-ly, solidly; strongly, 
ten^ants, renters of land. 



QuKSTiONS.— 1. In what state was the people at this time? Who were the 
only learned men? — 2. What class was then in the country besides the serfs? 
What did these men form?— 8. In what were the inhabitants of the towns en- 
gaged?— 4. With what were the only schools connected? Who were taught in 
them? In what towns were there schools?— 5. In what dronmstances were the 
clergy ? Where did they dwell ? Against whom did they help the crown ? How 
were they repaid?— 6. How were the abbeys, churches, and castles built? Of 
what were the houses of the common people built? — 7. How did the King live? 
By whom was he generally surrounded?— 8. What is said about the capital? 
What residences did the King prefer ?— 9. In what did the aspect of the country 
differ from what it is now ? What animals roamed in the forests ? What were 
the chief buildings seen ? 
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PART II. 



1.— ROBERT THE BRUCR 

1. Edward 'hastened from Flanders,^ raised an army of 
eighty thousand men, and marched into Scotland. At 
Falldrk,^ the Scottish nobles, jealous of the power and 1298 
fame of Wallace, basely 'deserted him, and he was A.D. 
defeated. Thereupon he gave up the office of Guardian. 

For some years longer Wallace held out among the mountains ; 
but in 1305, 'betrayed by a false friend (Sir John 
Menteith), he was sent to London in irons, and after 1305 
a mock trial was hanged, beheaded, and quartered. a.d. 

2. In six months from the death of Wallace, Robert 

the Brace was crowned King of Scots. He was grandson to 
that Bruce who had been rival with John Baliol for the crown. 
He was Earl of Carrick and Lord of AnnandaJe in Scotland ; 
and he owned, besides, very large estates in England. Baliol 
having been put out of the way, Bruce was 'undoubtedly nearest 
heir to the throne. But he had a rival in John Gomsm, Lord 
of Badenoch,^ Baliol's nephew. 

3. The rivals made a secret agreement Comyn was to 
receive Bruce's lands, and in return help him to drive out 
the English and to secure the crown. Comyn betrayed this 
agreement to- Edward, who resolved to seize Bruce, then in 
London ; but Bruce got a hint of his danger and took horse to 
Scotland. Meeting Comyn in the Qray Friaxs' Church 

at Ihunfiiefl, Bruce charged him with his bad faith. 1306 
Comyn denying it, Bruce struck him down on the altar A.D. 
steps with a dagger wound, and a companion 'de- 
spatched him with his sword. This rash deed 'injured Brace's 
cause for a time ; but it made it impossible for him to draw 
back, and he was crowned at Scone in 1306. 

4. ROBERT THE 5/?^(?f.*— Great was the fury of Edward 
when he heard that Bruce had headed a revolt in Scotland. 
Old and broken though he was, he set out for the north in 
person; but he pushed on Pembroke in advance to attack 
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Bruce before he could gather strength. Near Perth, Bruce 
challenged the English leader to bat- 

1306 *l6- Pembroke put the fight oflf till 
A.D. the morrow. The Scots, trusting to 

his honour, 'retired to the wood of 
Methven,^ undid their armour, and prepared 
for rest. Suddenly the English attacked them, 
and put them to utter rout. 

5. Bruce with a 'handful of followers took refuge among the 
mountains. Having sent their wives to Kildrummie Castle, in 
Aberdeenshire, they pushed on, through many hardships and 
dangers, towards the western coast. At last they reached the 
'headland of Cantire, whence they took boat to the isle of 
Bathlin, four miles from the coast of Ulster. There Bruce 
spent the winter of 1306. During his absence, his friends in 
Scotland were either carried to England or put to death. 

6. Next year Bruce passed over to Arran,^ where he gathered 
his followers. Opposite to the shore of Arran, and bounded 
by the blue line of the Scottish coast, lay his own lands of 
Carrick.^ There, where he might look for 'support among his 
own vassals, he resolved to begin. His first attempt should be 
to 'recover his own castle of Tnmberry^ from the English. 

7. First, however, he sent over a trusty 'scout, a Carrick 
man, to find out how the people were disposed, and what was 

the strength of the enemy. If he saw any fair chance 

1307 of success, he was to kindle a fire upon a height above 
A.D. Tumberry on a fixed day. The day came, and Bruce 

paced the beach, 'anxiously looking towards Tum- 
berry. At last a faint gleam of fire showed on the sky, and 
quickly increased to a broad red glare. Eagerly they shot 
their boats into the sea, and bore away with sail and oar. 

8. Night fell before they were midway across the channel ; 
but steering for the fire, which still burned brightly over 
Tumberry, they soon reached the land. The scout met them 
on the shore. He told a gloomy tale. The English were in 
great force, and there was no good-will among the people. 
"•Traitor!" said the King, "why made you then the firel" 
" Ah, sire," he said, " the fire never was made by me. I did 
not see it till after dark ; and dreading the mistake it might 
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lead yon into, I came to meet you here and warn you of your 
danger." Bruce was 'staggered by this news. Taming to his 
friends, he asked what they thought it best to do. "I, for 
one," said his brother Edward, " shall not return, but shall take 
mine 'adventure here, whether it be good or ill." " Brother," 
said the King, " since you will so, we shall together take what 
God may send." 

9. Percy, the English lord of Tumberry, had about two 
hundred of his men lodged in the village beside the castle. 
That night he was startled by a 'tumult, mingled with shouts 
and yells. The garrison within the castle listened to the sounds, 
which told of a fierce struggle going on in the village below ; 
but, 'ignorant of the enemy, they dared not go forth in the 
darkness. The uproar died away, and the growing light 
showed the Scots dividing a rich spoil — ^arms, war-horses, and 
the whole camp furnishings of the governor. Weakened as he 
was by the loss of so many men, the Percy prudently kept 
within his gates. * 

10. The taking of the village of Tumberry was the begin- 
ning of Bruce's good fortune. In May he defeated 
Pembroke at London Hill.^ That was the 'tuming- 1307 
point in his 'career. Thenceforward his followers in- a.d. 
creased, and his cause 'strengthened more cond more. 



ad-ven-ture, what comes; chance. 

aJU^lOUB-ly, with great interest; ea- 
gerly. 

be-trayed', delivered up. 

Cfr-reer', course. 

cbal-lenged, called; dared. 

de-sert^d, went off from; abandoned. 

de-spatched^ kiUed outright; finished 

hand-fill, small number. 

hfts^tened, went quickly. 

head-land, bold land Jutting into the 
sea; cape. 

ig^no-rant of, not knowing anything 
about. 

1 Han'ders, part of the Low Coun- 
tries; now divided between France and 
Belgium. 

2 FalOdrk (pron. Fav/kirh\ 10 miles 
south-east of Stirling. 

s Bad^enoch, a district in the south- 
east of Inverness-shire. 



in-Jured, did harm to; hurt. 
re-COV^r, get back. 
re-tlred', withdrew, 
scout, one sent out to watch; a spy. 
Stag^gered, made to doubt; per- 
plexed, 
strength-ened, grew strong. 

sup-port', help; aid. 

trai-tor, one guilty of treason; a false 

friend, 
tu-mult, riot, 
tum-ing- point, point at which a 

change begins. 
un-doubt^ed-ly, without doubt. 

^Robert the Bruce, great-great- 
grandson of David, brotiier of Will- 
iam I. Reigned 23 years (1806-1329). 
Married (1) Isabella of Mar ; (2) Mary 
of Ulster. 

B Meth'ven, 6 miles west of Perth. 

^Ar^ran, a mountainous island in 
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the Firlh of Clgrda, funoiu for Ita grand 
■oenery. 

rcar'rick, the old name of the 
louthem division of AyrsliJre. Bmoe 
was Earl of Carrick. 

B Tum'berry, on a headland on the 



eoasi of Canriek, was his own castle. 
His father had acqoired it by his nuu> 
riage with the widow of the Earl of 
Carrick. 

• LonMon Hill, in Ayrshire, 4 noHes 
south-east of Elllmamock. 



Questions.— 1. What did Edward do when he heard of Wallace's deeds? 
What took place at Falkirk? What led to Wallace's defeat? What did he 
then do about the guardianship ? Where did he hold out for some years longer? 
When was he at last taken? How? Who betrayed him? What was done to 
Wallace?— 2. Who was crowned within six months after Wallace's death ? Who 
was this Bruce ? Who appeared as his rival?— S. What compact did they make? 
What did Comyn do? What hint did Bruce get? What did he do? Where 
did he meet Comyn? What took place? What effects had the deed ? Where 
was he crowned?— 4. What did Edward do when he heard of Bruce's doings? 
Whom did he push on in advance ? Where was Brace defeated? What advan- 
tage did Pembroke take of the Scots ?— 6. Where did Bruce and his adherents 
then go ? Where did they send their wives ?' Where did Bruce spend the winter? 
What happened during his absence?— 6. Where did Brace assemble his followers 
next year? What lands lay on the opposite coast? What did he resolve that 
his first attempt should be?— 7. What did he first do? What signal was agreed 
on? How was it carried out?— 8. What did the scout tell them when thef 
landed ? With what did Bruce reproach him ? What was his reply ? What was 
Edward Bruce's decision ?— 9. Who then held Tumberry Castle ? What did the 
garrison hear that night? What did the dawn show them?— 10. Of what was 
this success the beginning? Whom did he defeat In May? Where? What 
followed ? 



2.— THE CAERICK BEACON. 

The following is from Sib Walter Scott's Lord of the Idet^ canto v. Bruce, 
waiting in Arran for a beacon to be lighted on the Carrick shore, as a signal 
that he might safely venture there, at last sees a fire flame forth, and im- 
mediately sets sail with his followers. 

In night the fairy prospects sink, 

Where Cumbrae's isles^ with 'verdant link 

Close the fair entrance of the Clyde : 

The woods of Bute, no more 'descried. 

Are gone ; and on the placid sea 

The rowers ply their task with glee. 

As less and less the distance grows, 

High and more high the beacon rose ; 

The light, that seemed a twinkling star, 

Now blazed 'portentous, fierce and far. 10 

Swiftly the boats approached the land. 

But Edward's^ grounded on the sand: 

The eagef Knight leaped in the sea 

Waist-deep, and first on shore was he, 
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Thongh every barge's hardy band 

'Contended which should gain the land. 

Wide o'er the sky the 'splendour glows, 

As the portentous meteor' roee; 

'Helm, axe, and 'falchion glittered bright^ 

And in the red and dusky light 20 

His comrade's face each warrior saw. 

Nor 'marvelled it was pale with awe. 

Then high in air the beams were lost, 

And darkness sank upon the coast. — 

Konald^ to Heaven a prayer addressed. 

And Douglas crossed his 'dauntless breast; 

" Saint James protect us !" Lennox cried; 
But 'reckless Edward spoke aside — 

" Deem'st thou, Elirkpatrick,'' in that flame 
Red Comyn's angry spirit came, 30 

Or would thy dauntless heart endure 
Once more to make 'assurance sure ?" — 

** Hush ! " said the Bruce ; " we soon shall 
know 
If this be 'sorcerer's empty show. 
Or 'stratagem of Southern foe." 
The moon shines out ; upon the sand 
Let every leader rank his band." — 
Faintly the moon's pale beams supply 
That ruddy light's unnatural dye ; 
The 'dubious, cold 'reflection lay 40 

On the wet sands and quiet bay. 
Beneath the rocks King Robert drew 
His scattered files to order due, 
Till shield compact and 'serried spear 
In the cool light shone blue and clear. 
Then down a path that sought the tide, 
The 'speechless page' was seen to glide : 
He knelt him lowly on the sand. 
And gave a scroll to Robert's hand. — 

'* A torch ! " the Monarch cried ; " What, ho I 60 

Now shall we Cuthbert's* tidings know." — 
But evil news the letters bare : 
The Cliflbrd's^ force was strong and 'ware ; 

'Augmented, too, that very mom, 
By 'rhountaineers who came with Lorn." 
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Long 'harrowed by oppressor's hand. 
Courage and faith had fled the land ; 
And over Carrick, dark and deep, 
Had sunk 'dejection's iron sleep. — 
Cuthbert had seen that beacon-flame» 60 

'Unwitting from what source it came. 
Doubtful of 'perilous event, 
Edward's mute messenger he sent, 
If Bruce, deceived, should venture o'er. 
To warn him from the fatal shore. 

As round the torch the leaders crowd, 

Bruce reads the chilling news aloud. 
"What 'counsel, nobles, have we now? — 

To 'ambush us in greenwood bough, 

And take the chance which fate may send 70 

To bring our 'enterprise to end ? 

Or, shall we turn us to the 'main, 

As exiles, and embark again?" — 

Answered fierce Edward : " 'Hap what may. 

In Carrick Carrick's lord must stay. 

I would not 'minstrels told the tale, 

Wild-fire or meteor made us 'quail." — 
"Prove we our fate, — the brunt well bide!"" 

So Boyd, and Haye, and Lennox cried; 

So said, so vowed, the leaders all ; 80 

So Bruce resolved : "And in my hall 

Since the bold Southrons make their home. 

The hour of payment soon shall come. 

When with a rough and rugged host 

Clifford may reckon to his cost." 



am-bush, hide ; conceal. 
as-sllr^Ance, that of which there is no 

doubt; certainty. 
aiig-ment^«d, made bigger, 
con-tend^d, strove, 
ooon^sel, advice, 
daunt^less, fearless; bold. 
de-Jec^tlon, lowness of spirits. 
de-BCrled^ seen ; visible. [dark. 

dU-bi-OQS, not clear; half light, half 
en-ter-prlse, bold work ; adventure. 
fal^cMon, sword; properly a short, 

crooked sword, 
hap, happen ; come to pass. 



har^rowed, torn, like land broken up 

by harrows ; tormented, 
hehn, helmet; a cap made of metal, 
main, the great sea; the ocean, 
xnar^velled, wondered; thought it 

strange, 
mln^fl^^, song-writers ; poets, 
moun-taln-eers', men who live among 

mountains; highlanders. 
per^il-ous, full of danger, 
por-tent^us, full of signs of coming 
quail, sink with fear; tremble, [evil, 
reck^less, not caring what he said or 

did; heedless. 
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n4Lec^tL<m, the light of the mooB on 
the water; the raoon'i image. 

Bor^ried, crowded. 

Bor^ocar-er, one who works bj magic ; 
a wiaard. 

ipeech-leBS, not able to speak ; dumb. 

1 Ciiiiia)rae'B IbIbb, two islands 
(Great and Little Cumbrae) between 
Bute and the coast of Ayrshire; hence 
they are said to be a "rerdant link" 
between these shores. 

s Ed'ward, brother of King Robert 
the Bruce. 

s Me^teor.— What at first had ap- 
peared to be a beacon, ere long seemed 
to rise into the sky like a meteor. A 
meteor is a body like a ball of flra, 
flying through the alr« 

^Bon'ald, Lord of the Isles, the 
hero of the poem. 

> Kirkpat^rlck.— When Bmce had 
■tabbed Comyn at Dumfries, he said, 
" I fear I have slain the Red Comyn." 
" Fear it 1 " said Kiikpatrick, who stood 
by; "I mak siccar" (I make sure). 
Whereupon he entered the church and 
despatched the dying man. Hence the 



■plen^oar, brightness. 
Btrat^Br^exn, trick; plan for deceiv- 
ing an enemy. 
un-wlt^tlni^, not knowing. 
Yer^daat, green, 
ware, on the watch ; wary. 

reference here to making "assurance 
sure." (See p. 68.) 

* Bonth'em foe, the English. 

7 The BpeechOeBB paffe, the mes- 
senger who had been sent over to Gar- 
rick to learn what were the pro8X>ects 
of success. This page, however, was 
the Maid of liOm, the heroine of the 
poem, in disguise. 

> Cuth^bert, the fHendly hermit in 
Oarrick, to whom Brace's messenger 
had been sent, and who was to light a 
beacon if matters were favourable. 

• CUf 'f ord, the English captain who 
held Turnberry Castle. 

10 The Lord of Lorn, who had allied 
himself with the English against Braoe. 
Lorn is the old name for part of Aigyle- 
shire. 

11 The tinmt well hide, we shall 
await the shock of batUe. 



3.— THE EVE OF BANNOCKBURK 

1. When King Edward heard of Bruce's doings, all his old 
fary was 'rekindled. He at once set out for Scotland with a 
large army, though he was so 'shattered by age and illness that 
he had to be carried in a 'litter. He reached Burgh- 
on-Sands, beyond Carlisle, and died there, after making 1307 
his son promise to carry his bones at the head of the A.D. 
army till Scotland wajs subdued. 

2. But Edward IL had none of his father's 'mettle. He 
sent the old King's body to Westminster Abbey,i led his army 
a short way into Scotland, and then marched back to England 
without striking a blow. During the next six years Bruce and 
his followers carried on the work of driving out the English 
troops by whom the towns and castles of Scotland were still 
held. 

3. One by one the strong places were 'recovered, and at 
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length in 1313 Stirling Castle was the only great fortress 
that wajs left in the hands of the English. It was 

1313 besieged by Brace's brother Edward ; and the garrison 
A.D. agreed to give it up on the 24th June in the following 

year, unless 'strengthened before that day. 

4. Edward marched to the aid of Stirling Castle with a 
more powerful force than had ever been led against Scotland 

by any king or captain. A mass of archers with their 

1314 six-foot bows were, there, each man with his four-and- 
A.D. twenty cloth-yard arrows,' and his archer's boast that 

" every English bowman carried- two dozen Scotsmen's 
lives at his belf The force of cavalry, heavy and light, was 
forty thousand strong. The host which rolled northward from 
Berwick towards Stirling numbered altogether more than one 
hundred thousand men. 

5. King Robert, well aware of the mighty force advancing 
against him, gathered his army. It did not 'exceed forty 
thousand fighting men. His plan was to await the enemy on 
ground where their vast ' cavalry should not have room to act with 
effect. He chose his position in what was then called the New 
Park, near Stirling — a space of ground covered with trees. The 
Scottish army, fronting to the 'expected advance of the English, 
looked towards the south-east. 

6. The enemy could not get in upon their right, for it was 
covered by the Bannock Bnm,^ whose banks were steep and 
wooded. On the left, again, where the ground was open, Bruce 
caused a vast number of pits to be dug, and to be filled with stakes 
and covered with turf ; so that the field, which seemed level and 
firm to the eye, was in truth like a 'honeycomb, and quite 'impas- 
sable to cavalry. In front of the position was a marsh, so that 
only one way of approach was open to the English. 

7. On Sabbath the 23rd of June they came in sight. 'Count- 
less 'banners, 'standards, and 'pennons floated gaily above theii 
dense masses. The sun shone brightly, and the land seemed in 
a blaze with their glittering helmets, and the showy colours 
of the coats which the knights wore above their mail. They 
came so near that it seemed as if they were going to attack at 
once. Bruce was in front of his own line, 'arraying his men. 
He had his full 'armour on, and a battle-axe in his hand; bu^ 



keep his 'cliaifeer freah for the day's work, he rode aa yet 

-1 only a little 'palfrey. 
He was easily known 
by a light crown at 
gold which he wore 
upon his helmet. He 
was laughing and talk- 
y ing gaily aa he rode to 
and fro along the line. 
6. An English knight, 
Sir Henry de Boban, 
riding out a bow-shot 
from the front, knew 
the King by the crown 
on hia helmet. Seeing 
liim HO poorly horsed, 
he thought that ha 
could easily have him 
at hia wilL Levelling 
Ilia spear and spurring 
his charger, he came 
on at speed. The 
King, measuring him 
with steady eye, awaits 
his approach. He 
comes rushing at full 
: the Bruce, by a touch on his palfrey's rein, ■avoids the 
^ock, and rising in his stirrups as the English knight sweeps 
past, smites him fiercely on the helmet with hia battle-axe. 
The axe crashes through helmet and skull deep into the brain, 
and the riderless steed gallops wildly away. This was the first 
stroke of the fight It was not the purpose of the English, 
however, to begin the attack that night They drew off, and 
encamped. All night long sounds of 'revelry were heard from 
their lines. The Scots lay in arms upon the field. 
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ez-CMd', go beyond. ' 
ez-pect^, looked-for. 
liOXL^y-ComlE), the wax frame full of 

cells, tn whidi bees place the honey. 
lin-pas^Bar-ble, not able to be passed. 
Ut^ter, a bed or chair carried on rods 

or shafts. 

xnet^tle, high spirit. 

pal-firey, a small horse. 

1 Weit'mlnster Abbey, in London. 

Edward the Confessor buHt a church 
on the present site in 1066. The chief 
paiis of the existing Abbey were built 
by Henry III., 1220-45; Kichard III., 
1483; and Henry VII., 1486-1509. There 
most of the kings of England from 
Henry YII. to Geoi^e III. are buried, 
aa well as many great Englishmen. 



pen-noilB, smaU ilags. 
re-COV^ed, got back; taken again, 
re-kill-dled, set on fire again, 
rev^l-ry, noisy mirth. 
Stiat^tered, made a wreck of; broken 



up. 



Staiui^ards, large flags, 
strexig^^ned, made stronger 
getting aid from the outside. 



by 



2 ClOth-yaxd arrows, so called be- 
cause they were made the length of a 
yard-rod used in measuring cloth. 

s Bon^nock Bum, a stream which 
joins the Forth about 2 miles below 
Stirling. The field of battle was on 
the high ground west of the village of 
Bannockbum. A large stone marks the 
position of the Scottish standard. 



QuKSTiOKS.— 1. What did Edward do on hearing of Bruce's doings ? Where 
did he die ? What was hid dying conunand ?— 2. What did Edward II. do ? How 
did Bruce occupy the next six years?— S. What was the state of matters in 1318? 
What agreement was made by the garrison of Stirling?— 4. How many did 
Edward's army number altogettier ? How many cavalry ? What was the boast 
of every English archer ?— 5. What did Bruce's army amount to ? What was his 
plan ? Where did he choose his position ?— 6. How was his right protected ? and 
his left? and his front?— 7. When did the English come in sight?— 8. What was 
the first stroke of the fight? Narrate the incident 



4.--THE DEATH OF DE BOUNR 

From Scott's Lord of the Islest canto vi. 

The 'Monarch rode along the van, 
The foe's approaching force to scan. 
His line to 'marshal and to range, 
And ranks to square, and fronts to change. 
Alone he rode — ^from head to heel 
'Sheathed in his ready arms of steel; 
Nor mounted yet on war-horse 'wight, 
But, till more near the shock of fight, 
Reining a 'palfrey low and light. 
A 'diadem of gold was set 
Above his bright steel 'basinet ; 
And clasped within its glittering twine 
Was seen the glove of Argentine :^ 
* Truncheon or leading-staff he lacks, 
Bearing, instead, a battle-axe. 
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He ranged his soldiers lor the fight, 
'Accoutred thns, in open sight 
Of either host. — Three bow-shots far,' 
Paused the deep front of England's war, 
And rested on their arms a while, 20 

To close and rank their warlike file, 
And hold high 'council, if that night 
Should view the strife, or dawning light. 

gay, yet fearful to behold. 
Flashing with steel and rou^ with gold 

And bristled o'er with 'bills and spears, 
With plumes and pennons waving fair. 
Was that bright battle-front ! for there 
Rode England's Eang' and Peers s 
And whcythat saw that Monarch ride, 30 

His kingdom 'battled by his side. 
Could then his direful doom^ foretell! — 
Fair was his seat in knightly 'selle, 
And in his 'sprightly eye was set 
Some spark of the Plantagenet.' 
Though light and wandering was his glance. 
It flashed at sight of shield and lance. 

** Know'st thou," he said, ** Be Argentine, 
Yon knight who marshals thus their line?" 

*' The tokens on his helmet« tell 40 

The Bruce, my liege : I know him well.' 

** And shall the 'audacious traitor brave 
The presence where our banners wave?' 

** So please my liege," said Argentine, 

'* Were he but horsed on steed like mine, 
To give him fair and knightly chance, 

1 would 'adventure forth my lance." — 
** In battle-day," the King replied, 

** Nice tourney rules' are set aside. — 
Still must the rebel dare our wrath ? 50 

Set on him ! — sweep him from our path 1 " 
And, at King Edward's signal, soon 
Dashed from the ranks Sir Henry Boune.^ 
Of Hereford's high blood' he came, 
A race 'renowned for knightly fame. 
He 'burned before his Monarch's eye 
To do some deed of 'chivalry. 
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He Bpurred his steed, he 'couched his lance, 

And darted on the Bruce at once. — 

As motionless as rocks that bide 60 

The wrath of the advancing tide, 

The Bruce stood fast. — Each breast beat high, 

And dazzled was each gazing eye — 

The heart had hardly time to think, 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink. 

While on the King, like flash of flame, 

Spurred to full speed the war-horse came ! 

The 'partridge may the 'falcon mock, , 

If that slight palfrey stand the shock; — 

But, 'swerving from the knight's career 70 

Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spear. 

Onward the 'baffled warrior bgre r 

His course — ^but soon his course was o W ! 

High in his stirrups stood the King, 

And gave his battle-axe the swing. 

Right on Be Boune, 'the whiles he passed, 

Fell that stem dint — ^the first — ^the last ! 

Such strength upon the blow was put, 

The helmet crashed like hazel-nut; 

The aze-shaft, with its brazen clasp, 80 

Was shivered to the 'gauntlet grasp ! 

Springs from the blow the startled horse, 

Drops to the plain the lifeless corse; — 

First of that fatal field, how soon. 

How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune I 85 



ac-COU-tred, dressed; furnished with 

arms and dress, 
ad-ven-ture, dare; venture. 
aUHiaAdOUS, bold; impudent, 
baf^fled, taken in ; defeated, 
bas^i-net, a light helmet, 
bat^tled, set in order of battle. 
bills, axes fixed on poles, 
bomed, longed; desired eagerly. 
ChlV^aUry, bravery; knightly daring, 
couched, fixed in rest; levelled. 
OOUn^dl, meeting, to settle plans. 
di^a-dexn, a head-band; a crown, 
fal^n, a bird of prey; the hawk. 



gaunt^let, an iron glove, 
mar-shal, put in order; arrange, 
mon^arch, one who niles alone; 

king or a qneen. 
pal-firey, a small horse, 
par^trldge, a timid bird, 
re-nowned^ famed; well known. 
Sdlle, saddle. 

■heatlied, covered; encased.^ 
Sinrlght^ly, lively; quick, 
swerv^ing, turning aside, 
the whiles, while. 
truncheon, a short staff ; a baton. 
Wlghty strong; powerful. 



1 Ar'gentlne, an English knight, j in token of having accepted his ch&l- 
whose glove Bruce wore in his helmet | lenge to single combat 
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* Three iMW^Oiotf tax, thrice m 
tar off M a bow could carry. 

s England's King, Edward n. 

4 His direful doom.— He was de- 
posed In 1827, and was pnt to death 
with reTolting cm^ty In Berkeley 
CksUe. 

< Flantag'enet, the name some- 
times given to the dynasty of kings 
founded by Henry II., now more cor- 
lectly called the Angevhi dynasty or the 
House of Anjou. The first Earl of 
Anjoo, when a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land, wore as his badge the Spanish 



broom, or Plania gtnUAa; hence th« 
name Plantagenet. 
8 The tokens on his lielmet— 

Bruce wore Argentine's glove in hii 
helmet (see Note 1); but the reference 
here is to the golden fillet or crown, 
which marked him out as the King. 

7 Nice tonr'ney mles, the strict 
rules of the tournament. 

8 Sir Henry Bonne, the poetical 
name of Sir Henry de Bohun. 

> Of Her'eford's high blood, of 
the noble house of the Earls of Here- 
ford. 



5.— THE BRUCE'S ADDRESS TO HIS ARMY. 

Scots, 'wha 'hae 'wi' Wallace bled ! 
Scots, 'wham Bruce has 'aften led ! 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to Victorie ! 
Now's the day, and now*s the hour; 
See the front o' battle 'lour; 
See approach proud Edward's power — 

Chains and Slaverie ! 
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Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave? 
Wha 'sae base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee ! 
Wha for Scotland's King and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman *fa', 

Let him on wi' me I 
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By oppression's woes and pains I 
By your sons in 'servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free ! 
Lay tbe proud usurpers low ! 
•Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 

Let us do, or die \ 24 

KOBSBT BUBNS (1760-1796X 

6 
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al^t«n, often. 

fft', faU. 

bae, have. 

lovr, threaten; frown. 

■MiK). 



BSr^Tlle, mean ; ilayiah. 
tjT^rantB, cmd masters; oppressors. 
Wlia, who. 
wbam, whom. 
Wl'.with. 



6.— THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBTJIIN. 

1. Eablt in the morning the English host advanced, pressed 
into one huge 'unwieldy column by the narrowness of the 
ground. When E^g Edward came near enough to have a 
full view of the Scots, he was amazed to see so small a force 
awaiting on foot, and in a level field, the attack of his mighty 
army. "Will yon Scotsmen fight?'' he asked Sir Ingram de 
UmfraviUe, an aged leader in his father's wars, who chanced to 
be at his side. " Yea, surely. Sire," said the knight At this 
moment the Scots, as their 'custom was on the verge of battle, 
all knelt, and made a short prayer to Gk>d. When the Eng- 
lish King saw them kneeling, he cried, "Yon folk kneel to 
ask mercy !" UmfraviUe answered, " You say truth ; they ask 
mercy, but not of you. Believe me, yon men will win or die." 
" Be it so," said the King ; and he at once ordered the 'trumpets 
to sound the charge. » 

2. The English horse, spurred to full speed, rushed to the 
shock. The Scots, with their long spears levelled, stood like a 
walL The crash of their meeting might have been heard far 
off. Many a good horse, stumbling in the pits on the left flank, 
or pierced by the spears, threw its rider to the earth. Many a 
bold rider, unable to 'recover himself, was slain on the ground. 
The ranks behind came dashing on. Their horses either fell 
dead from deep spear wounds ; or, stabbed and maddened, they 
rushed masterless toward the rear, spreading 'disorder among 
the advancing 'squadrons. 

3. Randolph now came up with his division and attacked 
the English. So small 'in comparison was Ins force, that his 
men seemed to be lost in the crowd, as if they had plunged into 
a forest of steeL The third division of the Scots also closed, 
and the battle was soon general along the whole front. 

4. The English archers, ten thousand strong, had taken up 
their position on a piece of high ground, whence they shot their 
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axtowB thick and fast npon the Scots. If that sharp and deadly 
shower were to last, it would go hard with them. But King 
Kobert has an eye to everything. At his 'signal, five hundred 
horsemen, kept ready for the purpose, are let go. They dash 
in among the archers, spearing and scattering them, so that 
they never 'rally agaiiL 

5. Meanwhile a battle grim and great was raging. The 
shouts and cries, the groans of the wounded, the clang of blows, 
made a noise 'hideous to hear. The field was red with blood. 
Whoever lost his footing in that fierce 'tumult never rose again. 
Many a brave knight lay on the ground, his armour dimmed 
with blood, and his gay coat all foul by the 'trampling of goxy 
feet The vast mass of the English heaved to and fro like the 
waves of the sea, and their banners rose and fell as the battle 
swayed this way or that 

6. At length they 'visibly 'wavered. The cry ran along the 
Scottish raj^ <<0n them ! on them I they fail !" With that 
they charged in so solid a mass, so swiftly and so fiercely, that 
the English were borne back a good space beyond the point 
where the battle began. 

7. At this moment a strange thing happened, which had its 
effect in 'deciding the battle. The King had left his 'baggage 
and camp-followers behind a small hill to the rear of his posi* 
tion. These camp-followers and servants numbered about 
fifteen thousand. They made banners of sheets and blankets 
fixed on tent-poles, and, forming themselves into a column, 
appeared marching down the hill, looking like a new army 
coming to support the Scots. 

8. King Bobert's marking eye saw the signs of wavering 
among the English. Shouting his war-cry, he charged in per- 
son, at the head of his own division. The other divisions of 
the Scottish army advanced. The English masses were rent 
in pieces, and scattered in complete rout. Hundreds were 
drowned in the river Forth. Many were overthrown and slain 
among the pits which Bruce had dug. Others, 'attempting to 
cross the rugged valley of the Bannock stream, were overtaken 
and slain in such numbers that the bodies of men and horses 
filled up the hollow. Thirty thousand English dead remained 
to rot in Scottish earth. 
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9. Edward, 'convinced by this time that the Scots meant 
fighting, fled to Diinhar with no more than five hundred horse- 
men. All the way of his sixty miles' gallop he was followed 
by the good. Lord James Douglas, with a 'handful of riders. 
Dunbar Castle was in the hands of a friend of Edward's, and 
lowered its drawbridge to take him in. Thence he escaped to 
England in a fishing-boat. 

10. The Castle of Stirling 'snrrendered the day after the 
battle. Edward, " fishing before the net," had been so sure of 
victory that he had brought with him a poet to 'celebrate his 
arms ! The luckless poet was taken prisoner. King Bobert, 
who could well enjoy a joke, offered him his liberty on condi- 
tion of his writing a poem on the 'triumph of the Scots : which 
he did, and the lines remain readable to this day. The boot^ 
taken from the English was very great. But, better far than 
all the spoils of victory, Bruce was enabled, by an 'exchange of 
prisoners, to obtain the freedom of his Qaeen and his dadghter, 
after eight years' 'imprisonment in England. 



at-tempt^lng, trying. 

bftg^gage, the goods of an armj, — 
tents, clothing, &c. 

cel^-brate, sing about ; praise. 

OOn-Vlnoed^ nxade to believe ; satis- 
fled. 

CUB^tom, habit. 

de-cld-ing, settling ; ending. 

dlS-or^er, want of order; confusion. 

ex-Change^ giving and taking. 

hand-fal, a small number. 

hld^-OUS, causing fear ; f rightfuL 

Im-pris^n-ment, being kept in 
prison. 

in Com-par^l4K>n, placed side by 
side. 



levelled, in rest; pointing forward, 
pres^nt-ly, very soon. 
TOl-ly, come together ; rejoin. 
re-cov^ him-self ', reg^ a footing. 
SCat^tered, driven hither and thither. 
Sig^nal, sign ; order. 
squad-rons, bodies of troops. 
Biir-ren^ered, gave themselves np; 

yielded, 
tram-pllng, treading, 
tri-umph, victory ; success, 
tnun-pets, wind instruments; horns, 
tu-miUt, uproar. [buglet. 

un-wl61d-7, not easily moved. 
VlB^l-bly, as could be seen. 
W&v^redy gave way ; reeled. 

QuESTZONB.— 1. By what were the English hampered when they advanced in the 
morning? What did King Edward ask when he saw the Scottish lines? What 
was he answered? At that moment what were the Scots seen to do? What did 
Edward say when he saw that ? What did Umf raville reply ?— 2. Who began the 
attack ? What threw them into confusion ?— 3. Whose division of the Scots then 
came up?— 4. Where had the English archers taken up their position? How 
were they dispersed?— 6. Describe the battle scene.— 6. What cry arose when 
the English visibly wavered ?— 7. What strange thing then occurred ?— 8. What 
did Bruce do when he detected the symptoms of wavering? What was the np' 
shot? How many English were slain?— 9. Whither did King Edward flee? 
Who followed him? How did he escape to his own dominions?— 10. When did 
Stirling Castle surrender? Narrate the incident of Edward's poet. Whom did 
the victory xeleaie from captivity? 
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7.— THE FIELD OF BANNOCKBURN. 

From Scott's Lord of the Isles, canto vi. 

PART I. 

Earl Gilbert^ waved his 'truncheon high, 

Just as the Northern ranks arose, — 
Signal for England's archery 

To halt, and bend their bows. 
Then stepped each yeoman forth a pace, 
Glanced at the 'intervening space, 

And raised his left hand high ; 
To the right ear the cords they bring — 
At once ten thousand bow-strings ring, 

Ten thousand arrows fly ! 10 

Nor paused on the 'devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot ; 

As fiercely and as fast 
Forth whistling came the gray-goose wing 
As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 

Adown December's blast. 
Nor mountain 'targe of tough bull-hide. 
Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide ; 
Woe, woe to Scotland's bannered pride, 

If the fell shower last ! 20 

Upon the right, behind the wood. 
Each by his steed dismounted, stood 

The Scottish chivalry, ^ — 
With foot in stirrup, hand on mane, 
Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce restrain 
His own keen heart, his eager train, 
Until the archers gained the plain ; 

Then, ''Mount, ye gallants free!" 
He cried; and, 'vaulting from the ground. 
His saddle every horseman found. 30 

On high their glittering crests they toss, 
Ab springs the wild-fire from the moss ; 
The shield hangs down on every breast, 
Each ready lance is in the rest. 

And loud shouts Edward Bruce : 



I ''Forth, Marshal, on the peasant foe ! 
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We'll tame the terrors of their bow, 
And cut the bow-string loose 1 " 

Then spurs were dashed in chargers' flanks ; 

They rushed among the archer ranks. 40 

No spears were there the shock to 'let, 

No stakes' to turn the charge were set; 

And how shall yeoman's armour slight 

Stand the long lance and 'mace of might? 

Or what may their short swords avail 

'Gainst 'barbed horse and shirt of mail? 

Amid their ranks the chargers sprung, 

High o'er their heads the weapons swung, 

And shriek and groan and vengeful shout 

Give note of triumph and of rout ! 50 

A while, with stubborn 'hardihood. 

Their English hearts the strife made good ; 

Borne down at length on every side, 

Compelled to flight, they scatter wide. — 

Let stags of Sherwood^ leap for glee, 

And bound the deer of Dallom-Lee ! 

The broken bows of Bannock's shore 

Shall in the greenwood ring no more ! 

Bound Wakefield's' merry May-pole' now 

The maids may twine the summer bough ; 60 

May northward look with longing glance, 

For those that wont^ to lead the dance — 

For the blithe archers look in vain ! 

Broken, dispersed, in flight o'erta'en. 

Pierced through, trode down, by thousands slain. 

They cumber Bannock's bloody plain. 

The King with scorn beheld their flight. 
"Are these," he said, "our yeomen 'wight? 
Bach 'braggart 'churl could boast before, 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldric ^ bore I 70 

Fitter to plunder chase or park. 
Than make a manly foe their mark. — 
Forward, each gentleman and knight I 
Let gentle blood show generous might 
And 'chivalry redeem the fight 1" — 
To rightward of the wild 'affiray 
The field showed fair and level way ; 
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But in mid-space the Brace's care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and 'brushwood hidden yet, 80 

That formed a ghastly snare. 
Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest and hearts on flame, 

That panted for the shock I 
With blazing crests and banners spread. 
And trumpet clang and 'clamour dread. 
The wide plain thundered to their tread. 

As far as Stirling Rock. 
Down ! doMm ! in headlong overthrow. 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 90 

Wild 'floundering on the field 1 
The first are in destruction's 'gorge, 
Their followers wildly o*er them urge ; — 

The knightly helm and shield, 
The mail, the 'acton, and the spear, 
Strong hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass confused the cry 
Of dying warriors swells on high. 
And steeds that shriek^ in agony t 
They came like mountain-torrent red, 100 

That thunders o'er its rocky bed ; 
They broke like that same torrent's 

wave 
When swallowed by a 'darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
'Maintaining still the stem 'turmoil; 
And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own I 

Bruce, with the pilot's wary eye. 
The 'slackening of the storm could spy. 
•* One effort more, and Scotland's free I 110 

Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 

Is firm as Ailsa Rock ; ^^ 
Rush on with Highland sword and 'targe, 
I with my Carrick spearmen charge; 

Now, forward to the shock I " 
At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the sun the broadswords shone; 
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The 'pibroch lent its maddening tone. 
And loud Eling Robert's voice was known — 
" Carrick, press on ! — ^they fail ! they fail ! 
Press on, brave sons of Tnnisgail, 

The foe is fainting fast ! 
Each strike for parent child, and wife, 
For Scotland, liberty, and life — 

The battle cannot last 1 "— 
The fresh and 'desperate onset bore 
The foes three furlongs back and more, 
Leaving their noblest in their 'gore. 

Alone, De Argentine 
Yet bears on high his red-cross shield. 
Gathers the 'relics of the field, 
'Renews the ranks where they have reeled. 

And still makes good the line. 
Brief strife but fierce, his efforts raise 
A bright but 'momentary blaze. 
Fair Edith ^^ heard the Southern shout, 
Beheld them turning from the rout ; 
Heard the wild call their trumpets sent, 
In notes 'twixt 'triumph and 'lament. 
That rallying force, combined anew, 
Appeared, in her 'distracted view. 

To hem the Islesmen round : 
** God 1 the combat they renew. 

And is no rescue found ! 
And ye that look thus tamely on, 
And see your native land o'erthrown, 
Oh, are your hearts of flesh, or stone?" — 
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ao-ton, a padded jacket, made of 
leather. 

af-fray^ fight; tumult. 

bar^bed, clad in maO. 

brag^gaxt, given to bragging; boast- 
ful. 

brush-wood, branches of trees. 

OhlV^-ry, bravery. 

OburL oountrTman; fellow. 

0]amH)ur, load noise. 

darksome, gloomy; dark. 

dSS-pe-rate, headlong; furious. 

dO-yOt^Od, given up to death; 
doomed. 

dUhtraot^d, in a maie; wild. 



floun^er-ing, rolling and tossing. 

gore, blood. 

gorge, throat. 

hard-i-hood, bravery; courage. 

in-ter-v6n-ing, lying between. 

la-ment', woe; grief. 

let, hinder; drive back. 

mace, war-clnb. 

maln-tain-ing, keeping up. [short 

mo-ment-a-ry, for a moment; very 

pi-broch, music of the bagpipe. 

rel-ics, parts left; remains. 

re-news^ makes anew; restores. 

slack^en-ing, growing weaker. 

targe, a small shield; a target. 
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trl-iimph, joy at victory. tnr-moU^, great stir; tumult. 

tnm^eon, baton : a ahort itaff naed I vault^ing, leaping, 
by commanders. I Wight, strong; manly. 



1 Earl asybert, one of the English 
oommanQors. 

>Tlie acotOiali ohly'alry, the 
body of Scottish horsemen or cavalry. 
"The English archers," says Scott, 
"commenced the attack v^th their 
usual bravery and dexterity. But 
against a force whose importance he 
had learned by fatal experience, Bruce 
was provided. A small but select body 
of cavalry were detached from the right, 
under command of Sir Robert Keith. 
They rounded, as I conceive, the marsh 
called Milntown-bog, and, keeping the 
firm ground, charged the left flank and 
rear of the English archers. As the 
bowmen had no spears nor long weapons 
fit to defend themselves against horse, 
they were instantly thrown into dis- 
order, and spread through the whole 
English army a confusion from which 
they never recovered." - 

' Stakes, a reference to the pits 
flUed with stakes which Bruce had 
caused to be dug in the ground over 
which the English cavalry had to pass. 

* Sherwood, a forest in Notting- 
hamshire; scene of the exploits of 
Robin Hood, tiie famous outlaw In tiie 
time of Richard I. The stags were to 
" leap for glee," because there would be 
fewer huntors now to chase them. 



B Wake'fleld, a town in Yorkshire, 
9 miles south of Leeds. 

< Uay-pole, a high pole set up in 
English towns and villages on May-day 
(the first of May). Wreaths of fresh 
flowers were hung ftrom It, and the 
people danced round it nearly all day. 
The favourite maiden was called the , 
May Queen. One of the flowers most 
commonly gathered was the blossom of 
the hawthorn, hence called " the May." 

7 That wont, that were used or 
accustomed. 

^Bal'driO, the belt in which the 
archer carried his arrows. Each arrow 
represented a life. Hence the proverb 
(here varied to suit the rhythmX— 
"Every English archer beareth under 
his girdle twenty-four Scottes." 

^ Steeds that shriek. Scott says: 
" It was my fortune, upon one occasion, 
to hear a horse, in a moment of agony, 
utter a thrilling scream, which I still 
consider the most melancholy sound I 
have ever heard." 

10 All'sa Bock, an abrupt conical 
rock, forming an island at the entrance 
to the Firth of Clyde. 

11 E'dith.— The Maid of Lorn (the 
heroine of the poem), had pretended 
to be dumb, and assumed the name 
Amadlne. 



PART II. 

The.mnltitude that watched afar, 
'Kejccted from the ranks of war, 
Had not unmoved beheld the fight. 
When strove the Bruce for Scotland's right ; 
But, when mute Amadinei they heard 
Give to their zeal his signal- word, 
A 'frenzy fired the throng; — 
** 'Portents and 'miracles 'impeach 
Our sloth — ^the dumb our duties teach — 
And He that gives the mute his speech 
Can bid the weak be strong. 
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To U8, as to our lords, are given 

A native earth, a promised heaven; 160 

The choice, 'twixt death or freedom, warms 

Our breasts as theirs — To arms ! to arms ! " — 

To arms they flew, — ^axe, club, or spear, — 

And mimic 'ensigns^ high they rear, 

And, like a bannered host afar. 

Bear down on England's wearied war. — 

Already scattered o'er the plain, 

Keproof, command, and 'counsel vain, 

The 'rearward squadrons fled amain, 

Or made but doubtful stay ; 170 

But when they marked the seeming show 
Of fresh and fierce and 'marshalled foe. 

The boldest broke array. 
Oh, give their hapless prince his due 1 
In vain the Eoyal Edward threw 

His person 'mid the spears. 
Cried "Fight I " to terror and despair, 
'Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair, 

And cursed their 'caitiff fears ; 
Till Pembroke turned his bridle rein, 180 

And forced him from the fatal plain. 
With them rode Argentine, until 
They gained the summit of the hill, 
But quitted there the train : 
**In yonder field a 'gage I left, — 
I must not live of fame 'bereft; 

I needs must turn again. 
Speed hence, my liege ; for on your trace 
The fiery Douglas takes the chase, — 

I know his banner well. 190 

God send my Sovereign joy and bliss. 
And many a happier field than this ! — 

Once more, my liege, farewell." — 

Again he faced the battle-field, — 

Wildly they fly, are slain, or yield. 
'*Now then," he said, and 'couched his spear, 
"My course is run, the goal is near; 

One effort more, one brave career. 
Must close this race of mine." 
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Then in his stirrups rising high, 200 

He shouted loud his battle-cry, 

" Saint James for Argentine ! " 
And of the bold 'pursuers four 
The gallant knight from saddle bore ; 
But not unharmed — a lance's point 
Has found his breastplate's loosened joint. 

An axe has 'razed his crest; 
Yet still on Colonsay's', fierce lord, 
Who pressed the chase with gory sword, 

He rode with spear in rest,^ 210 

And through his bloody tartans bored, 

And through his gallant breast. 
Nailed to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear. 

And swung his broadsword round ! — 
Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish' gave way, 
Beneath that blow's 'tremendous sway. 

The blood gushed from the wound ; 
And the grim Lord of Colonsay 

Hath turned him on the ground, 220 

And laughed in death-pang that his blade 
The 'mortal thrust so well repaid. 

Now toiled the Bruce, the battle done. 
To use his conquest boldly won; 
And gave command for horse and spear 
To press the Southron's scattered rear. 
Nor let his broken force 'combine, — 
When the war-cry of Argentine 

Fell faintly on his ear. 
"Save, save his life!" he cried; "oh, save 230 

The kind, the noble, and the brave 1 " — 
The squadrons round free passage gave. 

The wounded knight drew near. 
He raised his red-cross shield no more, 
Helm, cuish, and breastplate streamed with 

gore; 
Yet, as he saw the King advance, 
He strove even then to couch his lance — 

The effort was in vain ! 
The spur-stroke failed to rouse the horse; 
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Wounded and weary, in mid course 

He 'stumbled on the plain. 
Then foremost was the generous Bruce 
To raise his head, his helm to loose : — 

"Lord Earl, the day is thine! 
My Sovereign's charge, and 'adverse fate, 
Have made our meeting all too late : 

Yet this may Argentine, 
As boon from 'ancient comrade, crave, — 
A Christian's mass, a soldier's grave." — 
Bruce pressed his dying hand — ^its grasp 
Kindly replied ; but in his clasp 

It 'stiffened and grew cold; — 
And, ** farewell ! " the victor cried, 
** Of chivalry the flower and pride, 

The arm in battle bold, 
The 'courteous 'mien, the noble race, 
The stainless faith, the manly face ! — 
Bid Ninian's convent* light their 'shrine, 
For late- wake 7 of De Argentine." 

menaced, made threats. 
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ad-yerse, tnmed against; opposing, 
ftn^ent, old; former, 
be-refl/, stolpped; deprived, 
cal-tlfr, like a slave; mean; cowardly. 
COm-bine', come together; rejoin. 
couched, placed in rest; levelled. 
COUn-sel, advice. 

COUr^te-OUS, well-bred ; of good man- 
en^signs, flags and banners. [ners. 
firen-sy, fit of madness. 
gage, a pledge to fight, 
im-peach', blame. 
mar^4dialled, in battle array. 

1 Am'adine.— See p. 89, Note 11. 

SMixnlc en'signs.— Referring to 
the appearance of the sutlers and 
camp-followers on the Gilliei' Hill. 

3 Col'onsay, an island in the south- 
west of Scotland, south of Mull. 

* In rest, couched, or pointed to- 
wards the enemy. 

s Cuisll, armour for tiie thighs. 

8 Nin'lan'8 con'vent— The village 
of St. Ninians is about 1 mile south 
of Stirling. On it Bruce's left wing 



mien, manner; bearing, 
mlr^-des, wonders; marvels, 
mor^tal, causing death ; fatal. 
por^tentS, signs of coming ill. 
pur-BU^rs, tiiose who were chasing. 
razed, laid low. 
rear^ward, toward the rear. 
re-Ject^ed, kept out. 
shrine, altar, 
stiil^ened, became stiff, 
stum-bled, tripped. 
tre-men^OUS, very great; dreadfuL 

rested. His right wing was flanked by 
the Bannock Bum. His army thus 
faced the south-east. 

7 Late'-wake, a corruption of lylc»- 
toake, or liche-vxike, the act of watching 
a dead body during the night by the 
friends of the deceased, lest it should 
be interfered with by evil spirits. The 
custom still prevails among the lower 
classes in Ireland, where it sometimes 
leads to scenes of debauchery and ex- 
cess. 
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8.— SCOTLAND FRER 

1. The English did not at once give up all hope of conquering 
Scotland. Again and again, during the next fourteen 

years, fighting was renewed. In I3I9 Edward besieged 1319 
Berwick, which had been taken by Bruce in the 'pre- a.d. 
ceding year. Thereupon Douglas and Eandolph, two of 
Brace's trustiest captains, 'invaded England on the west, and 
the English were forced to raise the siege. 

2. About this time the . Burghs rose in importance, and be- 
gan to send representatives to the National Council. The time 
when burgesses first appeared in Parliament is not exactly 
known. It is certain, however, that members for the burghs 
were present in the Parliament which King Bobert held 

at the Abbey of Cambuskenneth in the summer of 1326 
1326. It was nearly the last Parliament of his reign, a.d. 
for his health was already broken. In this Parliament 
the burgesses took their place ; and from that time forward 
the great National Council comprised the Three Estates of King^ 
Lords, and Commons. 

3. Edward II. was 'deposed in 1327. The reign of Ed- 
ward III. opened with a great mustering at York for the 
invasion of Scotland. The young King in person went with 
the army. The Scots, on hearing of this, invaded England. 
One dark night Douglas entered the English camp with two 
hundred followers, and nearly carried oS the King ! The Scots 
suddenly 'decamped, and the English returned to York. 

4. At length, in 1328, an English Parliament, met at 1328 
York, agreed to regard Scotland as a free country ; and A.D. 
by the Treaty of Northampton, made a few months 

later, the English King gave up for ever the claim to be over- 
lord. This peace was 'confirmed by the marriage of David 
Bruce, the King's only son, with Joanna, sister of Edward III. 
of England. 

5. One year later King Eobert the Bruce died at his 'rural 
'palace of Cardross,^ and was buried in a fair tomb of marble 
in the choir of Dunfermline' Abbey. The whole nation mourned 
for him : bishop and noble, knight and burgher, were there. 
The funeral chant rose and swelled beneath the 'sombre 'aisles ; 
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but ever^ in tlie pauses of the 'dirge^ the voice of wailing was 
heard through all the stately throng. 

6. The Bruce^s dying charge to Lord James Douglaa was, 
that he should bury his heart in Jerusalem. In the following 
year Douglas set out for the Holy City, with a goodly company 
of knights and squires. He bore the King's heart in a diver 
casket hung from his neck. On his passage to the East he 
learned that Alfonso, King of Spain, was waging wax against 
the Moors.' Eager for any chance of fighting against the 
'infidel, he joined the Spaniards. 

7. The two armies met in array of battle close by Gibraltar.* 
The King of Spain gave to Lord James the command of the 

centre division. The Scots headed the charge ; which 

1330 "v^^ made with such success that the enemy were routed 

A.D. and their camp was taken. While the Spaniards were 

engaged in 'plunder, the Scottish leader, at the head 
of the small band of his own knights, chased the flying infidels. 
But before he was aware, the Moors rallied, and he was 'sur- 
rounded by a cloud of their horsemen, which thickened every 
moment. 

8. Taking from his neck the casket containing the Brace's 
heart, he cast it into the densest mass of the enemy, saying — 
*^ Forward, gallant heart, as thou wert wont ! Douglas will 
follow thee !" With that he made so 'furious an onset that 
he soon cleared a space about him. But his valour was vain 
against the numbers of the Moors, and he fell covered with 
wounds. 

9. Not far from his dead body the 'precious casket was found. 
His knights took him up with 'reverent care. His flesh was 
'separated from the bones, and buried in holy ground in Spain. 
His bones were carried to Scotland, and buried in his own 
church of Douglas.* The heart of Bruce, in its silver casket^ 
was placed in the Abbey of Melrose. Living, that heart had 
been for all Scotland, and none but Scottish earth could be its 
meet resting-place. 

10. In the year 1818, workmen engaged in clearing a space 
for a new church among the ruins of Dunfermline Abbey, came 
on the tomb of Robert the Bruce. A leaden case, shaped 
at the head in the form of a crown, enclosed the body. 'Frag- 
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ments of a rich cloth of gold, which had been spread over it, 
were still visible. On 'examining th« skeleton, it was found 
that the rihe of the left breast had been sawn asunder, that the 
heart might be takea out The jaw had been broken at the 
chin, as the knitted bone showed— doubtless in some stem fight 




Men looked with wonder and awe upon the skull where once 
had dwelt 'counsel so sage and high, and upon the 'mouldeiing 
bone which had once been the strong right arm that had struck 
down " the fierce De Eoune." 

aisles ({I«X th« wlagi or tide puti of I da-posed', pat off tbe UuoDa. 

« Gbnrcli. iiree, a long ot woe. 

con-flnned', made itrong: died, ax-am-in-lng-, iDoidng doielj it. 

Caan^I, idriu; irlidoin. Itag^entB, bioken plKu 

da-Cliap^', broke up their ciunp, ' lU-il-ouS, aerce ; doUnt. 
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In-llHtol, one who qom not believe in 

Christianity; unbeliever. 
In-Y&d^ed, marched into. 
moul^er-ing, falling to pieces; oiim- 

bling. 
pal^aoe, a king's house, 
jflun^er, robbing the enemy. 
pre-cSd-ing, going before ; previous. 

1 Car'drOBS, on the ayde, 8} miles 
below Dumbarton. 

s Dunfermline, a royal burgh in 
Fife, 18 miles north-west of Edin- 
burgh, now noted for its damask linen- 
weaving. Its abbey dates from 1070; 
and in it both Malcolm Canmore and 
Margaret his queen were buried. 

s The Moora.— The Saracen kingdom 
in Spain, foimded at Cordova in 711, 
was overthrown in 1248. In 1237 the 
Mo<m:s, who had come to the aid of the 



prd^cLoos, of great worth; highly 

prised, 
rey^r-ent, showing respect, 
m-rftl, in the country. 
Bep^r&t-«(1, taken off. 
BOm-bre, dark; dismal. 
Bur-ronnd^ed, hemmed in on all 

sides. 

Saracens, founded the kingdom of Gran- 
ada. In 1827 two hundred thousand 
Moors crossed from Africa to assist the 
King of Granada against Alfonso. It 
was in the war with them that Douglas 
was slain. The Moorish kingdom lasted 
till 1492. 

* Gitxral'tar, a rock and fortress In 
the south of Spain. It has belonged to 
England since 1704. 

B DongOaB, 8 miles south-west of 
Lanark. 



QuKSTioKS.— 1. What place did Edward 11. besiege In 1810? What forced him 
to raise the dege?— 2. Which is the first Parliament at which burgesses are 
known to have been present ? Of whom thereafter did the National Council con- 
sist?— 8. How was Edward the Third's reign inaugurated ? What narrow escape 
did he make? — 4. When was the independence of Scotland acknowledged ? By 
what marriage was the peace confirmed?— 5. When did King Robert die? 
Where was he buried? With what ceremony?— 6. What was Bruce's dying 
charge? Who accompanied Douglas on his journey? How did he carry the 
King's heart? In what war did he engage on his way? — 7. Where was a battle 
fought ? What command was intrusted to Douglas? What was the effect of 
the Scottish charge ? What mistake did' the Scots make ? What was the result ? 
—8. What did Douglas do and say as he made his last onset?— 9. What was 
done with his body? What was done with the heart of Bruce?— 10. What dis- 
covery was made at Dunfermline in 1818 ? In what was the body enclosed? 
How was it shaped at the head ? What did the ribs of the left breast show ? 
Of what did the jawbone give evidence ? 



9.— MORE ENGLISH WABR 

1. DAVID IIA — ^The new King was little more than five years 
of age when his father died. Randolph, £arl of Moray, was 

made Begent;^ but in less than three years he died« 
1332 Shortly after his death, Edward Baliol— son of John 
A.D. Baliol — claimed the Scottish crown. 'Aided by Ed- 
ward III.^ he invaded Scotland^ defeated the Begent 
Mar at Dnpplin Moor,^ and was crowned at Scone. Soon 
afterwards he owned Edward as over-lord of Scotland. 

2. He did not wear his honours long. 'Suddenly attacked 
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hy young Bandolpll at Annan/ he was chased, almost naked, 
across the Border. Sir Andrew Moray, the new Begent, sent 
young King David and his Queen to France for safety. The 
English then invaded Scotland again. The Scots met 
them at Halidon Hill,^ near Berwick ; but, 'rashly 1333 
'attacking a force strongly posted on a rising ground, A.D. 
they were utterly defeated. BaUol, being once more 
master of the kingdom, gave up to Edward all the southern 
counties of Scotland, and did homage to him for the 'remainder. 
But his 'supporters quarrelled among themselves. The Bruce 
party gained strength and courage, and Baliol was once more 
driven into England. 

3. Five times during this reign did the English King invade 
Scotland. Once he marched as far north as to Inver- 
ness ; but the Scots laid waste the country, starved his 1336 
army, and forced him to retire. In 1338 the Earl of A.D. 
Salisbury besieged Dunbar Oastle. In the absence of 

its owner, the Earl of March, it was gallantly defended 1338 
by his wife (known as Black Agnes), a daughter of a.d. 
the famous Eandolph. After bravely holding out for 
five months, the garrison was relieved, and the besiegers 're- 
tired. Month by month the government, now in the 
hands of Eobert, the Steward of Scotland, gained 1341 
strength ; and at length it was thought that the young A.D. 
King and Queen might safely return. 

4. The English war still 'continued. But the French wars, 
which King Edward had undertaken in support of his claim to 
the crown of France, forced him to make several truces with 
the Scots. These truces were often broken by raids ° across 
the Border from both sides. The country was in a miserable 
state. Much of the land had not been tilled for years. Famine 
came upon the people ; and the famine was followed by a 
terrible 'pestilence called the Black Death, which swept over 
the land and carried off thousands. 

5. For the fourth time since his return from France, David 

invaded England in 1346. Edward was absent in 

France then; but his Queen called out the northern 1346 

barons, and they defeated David, and took him prisoner A.D. 

at Neville's Gross, near Durham. 
(001) 7 
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6. He remained a prisoner for eleven years. Once he desired 
to buy his freedom by giving np the independence of Scotland. 
He was allowed to return to Scotland to propose this ; but the 

Scots 'refused, and sent him back to prison. After he 

1357 1^ ^^^ 8^ years a prisoner, his 'release was all but 

A.D. agreed to, when the French succeeded in breaking off 

the 'negotiations. At length, in 1357, he was released 
for a 'ransom of one hundred thousand marks ^ — ^the payment to 
extend over twenty-five years. 

7. Queen Joanna died in 1362 ; and David offended his proud 
nobles by marrying a Scotswoman of 'inferior birth. For some 
years she had great power over him ; but at last the unhappy 
union ended in a quarrel and a 'separation. 

8. In his later years David schemed with the King of England 

to keep his nephew, Robert the Steward, from the 
1363 throne. In 1363 he had 'proposed to his Parliament 
▲.D. to make Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Ed- 
ward III., his heir. The proposal was 'rejected with a 
burst of scorn ; and though the plots continued, the people were 
resolved that no Englishman should ever rule over them. In 
the midst of his schemes, the King died in Edinburgh Castle 
in 1370. 



ald^d, helped, 
at-tac^ing, going against 
be-sleged^ laid siege to. 
con-tin-ued, went on. 
In-f e^ri-or. lower. 
ne-flTO-ti-a-tlonB, maUng a bargain, 
pei^tl-lence, a disease attacking num- 
bers at once; a plagae. 
pro-posed^ offered. [freedom. 

ran-sonif bnying back; price paid for 

1 DaMd IL, son of Robert Bruce. 
Beigned forty -one years (182&-1870). 
Married (1) Joanna, daughter of Ed- 
ward II. of England ; (2) Margaret 
I^ogie, a Scottish gentlewoman. 

3 Se^g^ent, a ruler; one who gor- 
ems a kingdom while the king is too 
young to rule. 

s Dup^plin Moor, a few miles 
wmth-west of Perth, on the left bank of 
the Earn, opposite Forteviot. 

* Aa^JlBJLp near the mouth of the 



rash-ly, in a rash way; hastily. 
re-fased^ said "no." 
re-Ject^ed, thrown out. 
re4ea8e^ being set free, 
re-maln^er, what was left; the rest, 
re-tired^ went away; withdrew, 
sep-a-ra-tion, going apart. 
BUd^en-ly, in a sudden or unlooked- 
for way. 
sup-porters, friends; helpers. 

river Annan in Dumfries-shire, which 
comprises Nithsdale, Annandale, and 
Eskdale. 

^ Hal^ldon Hin, about 1 mile 
north-west of the town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed. Upwards of 10,000 Scots were 
left dead on the field. 

* Balds, disorderly inroads for the 
sake of plunder. [Raid is a Scottish 
word connected with to ride.] 

7 Marks.— The value of the Scotch 
mark was ISid. sterling. 
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Qussnom.— 1. How old wm David 11. when his father dledt Wlio was 
made Begent T When did he die ? Who then claimed the Scottish crown ? 
Who helped him? Where did he gain a victory? Over whom? What followed? 
How did he repay the English King for his aid?— 2. Where was Ballol snddenlj 
attacked ? Bj whom ? Where did he flee ? Wlio was the new Regent ? Where 
did he send the yoong King and Queen ? What did the English then do ? What 
battle was fonght ? What caused the defeat of the Scots ? Give the date. Who 
then became master of the kingdom ? What did he cede to Edward ? What en- 
abled the Bruce party to gain strength?— 8. How often during this reign did the 
English Eing invade Scotland ? How far north did he go In 1836 ? How was he 
forced to retire? Who besieged Dunbar in 1388? Who defended it? What was 
the rciiBult? When did David return to Scotland?— 4. What forced Edward to 
submit to truces with the Scots? How were these truces often broken? In 
what state was the country? By what was the famine followed?— 6. In what 
battle was David taken prisoner? Give the date.— 4. How long did his captivity 
last? For what purpose during that time did he once visit Scotland? What 
was the result? In what year was he released? For what ransom? — 7. How 
did David offend his nobles after Joanna's death ? What was the end of the 
affair?— 8. For what did David latterly intrigue with the King of England? 
What proposal did he make to his Parliament in 186S ? How was It received! 
When and where did David die? 



10.— THE BATTLE OF OTTERBURN. 

1. ROBERT 11,^ — David 11. Having died childless, he was 'suc- 
ceeded by his 'nephew Robert, the High 'Steward of Scot- 
land. His father, the sixth who had held that office, had 
married Marjory, daughter of Robert the Bruce. The name of 
the office became the name of the family. Robert II. was the 
founder of the Royal House of Stewart. 

2. Robert was fifty-five years old when he came to the throne. 
The 'unsettled state of the government, and the 'contests for 
the 'regency during the 'previous reign, had greatly increased 
the power of the baxons. The whole power of the country 
was now in the hands of the Earls of Douglas, Mar, March, 
and Moray. King Robert, whose nature was mild and peace- 
ful, was quite unfit to curb or to cope with them. He desired 
a lasting peace with England, to enable the country to 'recover 
from its wretdied state. But the barons would not cease from 
war, and often made raids on England on their own account, 
and in spite of his forbidding them. 

3. In 1381, the Duke of Lancaster — the famous John of 
Graunt* — ^marched to the Border with an army, and 
forced the Scots to make a three years* truce. At the 1384 
end of the truce the Scots, helped by French gold, be- a.d 
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gau tiie wax again. John of Oannt again entered ScotUnd, and 
marched through the Boutbem counties as far as to the Forth, 

4. In the following jear, the French OoTemment sent a large 

body of troops to Scotland. To 'amuse tlieir 'gueeta, 
1386 '^^ Scotti^ barons marched into England, laid waste 
A.D. the conntry, and gathered great spoiL On the approach 

of an English anny, they 'retired with their booty, 
leaving the country so bare lliat no army could live in it 

5. Three years lat«r, a Scottish inroad into England led to 
the famous BattJe of Otterhnm,' or "Chevy Chaae."* About 

the time of Lammaa,' when the moor-men were busy 
1388 ^'th their hay harvest, the Earl of Douglas rode into 
A.D. England to drive a prey. The 'warders on the walls 

of Newcastle and Durham saw, rising in all "direo- 
tions, thick 'columns of smoke. This was the first notice of 
the erasence of the Scots. 

8. In their return homewards they halted three days before 
NewoasUe. There the Earl of E'mv'l;,- h.i.l n |..n<; <-umh,i with 
Sir Henry Percy, "Hotapnr," mi. 
took his 'pennon, which, he said, hi 
would fix before his tent, to sec i 
Hotspur would 'ventura to take ii 

7. TheScots 'resumed theirmaril 
homeward. They encamped at 
torbum upon tiie bent so brow 
and Douglas declared that he wo 
wait there for the Percy for tw 
three days. On the e enmg of 
second day the Scots were supp 
— some mdeed had gone to d 
—when a loud shout of "Per 
Percy was heard and the Eng 
were upon them. 

8 The Scots, though somewl 
taken by surprise, rose to the fl L 
cool and stem. Many on both si 
went down at the first shock. Douglas, shouting his war-ctyt 
ordered his banner to the front. Percy eagerly advanced to 
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meet him. The two bannerB met, and many "valiant deeds of 
tnaa were done aronnd them. But the English were three to 
one, and the Scots were begimiing to be forced back. , 

9. Seeing this, the Earl of Dooglas seized a battle-axe with 
both hands, and dashed inte the midst of the enemy, followed 
1]j bia men. He cut a lane deep into the main body of the 
IBngli""^ At last three spears were thrust against him at once, 
and he was borne to the earth. As he fell, a battle-axe 
'crashed deep into bis head, and the English marched over him 
vitfaoDt knowing who he was. 

10. Sir John Sinclair, consin to the Earl, knelt beside him, 
and 'EDpported his bleeding head. To him the Donglas said, 
with failing breath, " Lift up my banner from the ground once 
mote. Shout 'Douglas !' and tell neither friend nor foe but 
what I am with you." Having spoken thus, he 'expired. 

11. His orders were obeyed. They cast a mantle over his 
body, look his banner from the dead hand of the 'squire, raised 
it, and shouted " Douglas J " The Scots came thronging to the 
cry. They levelled their lances, and pushed with such courage 
that the English were soon driven beyond the spot where the 
Douglas lay. Again the shont of "Douglas!" rose strong and 
loud. The Scots in a dense maas 'renewed the onset, bore the 
many before them, and broke them so completely that they 
never 'rallied. Percy himself was made prisoner. He and bis 
pemion too had to go to Scotland. 

12. Thas the dead Douglas won the field. The Scots hud the 
body of their leader in a coffin, which they placed on a car, and 
be^n their march homewards. They came without 'hindraiice 




to Uelrose ; and there, in " the fair abbey," the Douglas was 
laid. The banner, about which his dying charge had been 
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given at Otterbum, was hung above the place of the warrior's 
rest, and is in Cavers House ^ to this day. 

re-eov^r, get well. 

re%en-C7, office of regent,— one who 

rules for a king. 
re-newed^ began again. 
re-rained^ began again, 
re-tired^ went back ; withdrew, 
squire, the shield-bearer of a knight; 

an esquire. 
Btew^ard, keeper or managw of the 

king's house. 
BUC-ceed^d, followed on the throne* 
BUp-port^M, held up. 
uii-8et^tled,notilxed; full of duage. 
val-iant, brave, 
ven-ture, dare. 
ward^B, watchmen; guards. 



a^nuse', please ; divert. 

OOl' uxnns, masses rising like oolumns. 

OOn-testS, strivings; strui^les. 

oraehed, broke or dashed with great 
noise. 

de-olared^, said strongly. 

di-rec^tlons, ways ; Unes of view. 

en-camped^, pitched their camp. 

ex-plred^, breathed his last; died. 

guests, visitors. 

bln^drance, being stopped. 

nephew, sister's son. 

pen-non, a small flag. 

pre^vl-oUB, going before. 

ral-lled, came together again; re- 
covered strength. 

1 BoVert IL, grandson of Robert I. 
Beigned 20 years (1870-1300). Married 
(1) Elisabeth, daughter of Sir Will- 
iam Mure; (2)Euphemia, Countess of 
Moray. 

9 Jolm of Gaunt-The Duke of Lan- 
caster, third surviving son of Edward 
III. of England, was so called because 
he was bom at Ghent (French Oan<£)$ 
the chief town in East Flanders (Bel- 
gium). His son Henry IV. was the 
first English King of the House of Lan- 
caster. 

S OVterllum, in Northumberland, 
20 miles south-west of Alnwick. It is 
about half way between Newcastle and 
Jedburgh, on the highroad, or old Boman 



road, called Watllng Street. The 0U» 
is a tributary of the Beid, which is a 
tributary of the North Tyne. 

4Ghev^y ClutBe.— There are two 
ballads of Otterbum (one English, the 
other Scottish), and one of Chevy Chase. 
The former are founded on the events 
here described; the last is fictitious. 
It describes a hunting of deer on the 
Cheviot Hills by Earl Percy in spite of 
the prohibition of Douglas. 

Tiam'mas, that is, Loaf-maa^—tk 
feast held in olden times on the Ist of 
August, at which a votive offering was 
made of the first-fruits of the harvest. 

Carvers House, in Boxburghahire, 
south-west of HawidL 



QuxsTiONH.— 1. Who succeeded David II.? Of what dynasty was he the 
founder? What is the origin of the name?— 2. How old was Bobert when he 
ascended the throne? Whose power had increased? Why? In what did the 
barons disregard the King's wish?— 3. Who forced a truce on the Scots in 1381 ? 
What did he do three years later?— 4. Who came to the help of the Scots in 
1886? How did the Scots amuse their guests?— 6. Who headed a raid into Eng- 
land? How did the English learn of the presence of the Scots?— 6. With whom 
had Douglas a combat on Ms way home? What did he take from him? Where 
did he tell Percy he might find it?— 7. Where did the Scots encamp? When did 
Percy overtake them?— 8. Why were the Scots beginning to give way?— 9. What 
did Douglas then do ? What was his fate?— 10. What did he tell Sinclair to do ? 
—11. With what result? What was Percy's fate?— 12. Where was Douglas buxledt 
What was done with the banner ? Where is it now ? 
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11.— THE BATTLE OF OTTERBTJRK 

Of the two renions of thiB ballad, one is Scottish and the oUier English. The 
former, here given, is historically the more correct of the two. 

1. It fell abont the Lammas tide, 

When the moor-men win their hay, 
The 'doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
Into England, to drive a prey. 

2. And he marched up to Newcastle, 

And rode it round about : 
" Oh, who is the lord of this castle, 
Or who is the lady o't?"— 

3. But up spake proud Lord Percy, then, 

And but he spake high 1 
" I am the lord of this castle, 
My wife's the lady gay." — 

4. "If thou'rt the lord of this castle. 

Come down, and fight with me; 
For, ere I cross the Border fells, 
The one of us shall dee." 

5. He took a long spear in his hand. 

Shod with the metal free. 
And forth to meet the Douglas then 
He rode right furiouslie. 

6. But how pale his lady looked, 

From ofif the castle wall, 
When down before the Scottish spear 
.She saw proud Percy fall. 

7. ''Had we *twa been upon the green, 
And never an eye to see, 
I would have had you, flesh and *fell; 
But your sword shall go wi* me." — 

8. "Now go ye up to Otterbum, 
And wait there dayis three; 
And if I come not ere three days' end, 
A false knight call ye me." — 
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9. "The Otterbnm*8 a 'bonny bom, 
Tis pleasant there to be; 
Bat there is nought at Otterbnm 
To feed my men and me. 

10. " Yet I will stay at Otterbum, 

Where you shall welcome be ; 
And if you come not at three days* end, 
A false lord I'll call thee."— 

11. They 'lighted high on Otterbum, 

Upon the 'bent so brown; 
They lighted high on Otterbum, 
And threw their 'pallions do^ni. 

12. But up then spake a little page^ 

Before the peep of dawn — 
" wake ye, wake ye, my good lord. 
For Percy's hard at hand." — 

13. "Ye lie, ye lie, ye bonny boy I 

So loud I hear ye lee ! 
For Percy had not men 'yestreen 
To 'dight my men and me. 

14. "But I have dreamed a dreary dream : — 

Beyond the Isle of Skye 
I saw a dead man win a fight ; 
And I think that man was I." 

15. He belted on his good broad-sword, 

And to the field he ran; 
But he forgot the helmet good, 
That should have kept his brain. 

16. When Percy with the Douglas met, 

I 'wot he was full 'fain ! 
They 'swakt their swords till sore they 's^at^ 
And the blood ran down like rain. * 

17. But Percy, with his good broad-sword, 

That could so sharply wound. 
Has wounded Douglas on the brow. 
Till he fell to the ground. 
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18. Then he called on his little foot-page, 
And said, ''Run speedily, 
And fetch my own dear sister's son. 
Sir Hugh Montgomery." — 

19. "My nephew good," the Douglas said, 
" What 'recks the death of onel 
Last night I dreamed a dreary dream. 
And I ken the day*s thine own. 

20. "My wound is deep — ^I fain would sleep; 
Take thou the vanguard of the three. 
And bury me by the 'bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily 'lea. 

21. "0 bury me by the bracken bush. 
Beneath the blooming brier; 
Let never living mortal ken 
That a kindly Scot lies here." 

2?. He lifted up that noble lord, 
Wi* the salt tear in his e*e ; 
He hid him by the bracken bush. 
That his merry men might not see. 

23. The moon was clear, the day drew near, 

The spears in 'flinders flew. 

But many a gallant Englishman 

Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 

24. The Percy and Montgomery met. 

That either of other was fain ; 
They swakt their swords, and they twa swat, 
And the blood ran down between. 

25. "Now yield thee, yield thee, Percy," he said, 
" Or else I will lay thee low ! "— 
" To whom must I yield," quoth Earl Percy, 
" Now I see it must be so?" — 

26. "Thou shalt not yield to lord nor 'loun. 
Nor yet shalt thou yield to me ; 
But yield thee to the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea!" 
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27. This deed was done at Otterbnm 
About the breaking of the day; 
Earl Douglas was buried at the bracken bush, 
And the Percy led captive away. 



banty meadow gnun ; a plain, 
bon-ny, lovely; very line. 
bracken, a lai^ kind of f em. 
dl|^ht,iweepaway; attack, 
dongh-ty I valiant ; brave. 
fUn, eager; anzioiia. 
nil. hide; skin, 
flinders, splinters. 
lea, land not ploughed. 



lights setUed; iMted. 

lOUXL a low fellow. 

pall-loss, tents; pavlllonB. 

reeks, heeds; matters. 

swakt, struck together violentlj. 

swat, sweated; perspired. 

twa, two. 

wot, know. 

yes-trMn^ yesterday evening. 



12.— THE UNRULY BARONS. 

1. ROBERT ///.I— Robert II. died in 1390. He had become 
80 feeble, that in the previous year the government had been 
handed over to his second son, the Earl of Fife. His eldest 
son bore the name of John; but as that name was thought 
unlucky, the new King was crowned as Robert III. Ghanging 
his name, however, could not change his nature. He was weak 
in will, and 'delicate in body; and his younger brother con- 
tinued to 'manage public affairs as he had done in the last year 
of his father's life. The nobles fearlessly claimed a degree of lib- 
erty which by-and-by 'threatened the jwwer of the Crown itself. 

2. A nine years' truce with England, made in 1389, covered 
the earlier half of Robert's reign. The chief event of these 

years was a fight on the North Inch^ of Perth, between 
1396 two bodies of Highlanders, thirty on each side. At the 
A.D. end of the day, of the one side only ten 'survived, all 
woimded ; of tJie other, but one. 

3. During the truce, the armed bands, no longer able to in- 
vade England, made i-aids on one another, and on the hard- 
working southern bui^ghers. The country was in the wildest 

disorder; and Parliament found it necessary to 'inter- 

1398 fere- In 1 398 a Parliament held at Perth appointed the 

A.D. King's eldest son regent for three years. At the same 

time he was created Duke of Rothesay ;' and his uncle, 
the Earl of Fife, was made Duke of Albany. These were the 
first Scottish Dukes. 
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4. England had been fattening during the truce, and as soon 
as it came to an end the Scots began their raids again. The 
English returned these, and fire and slaughter once more covered 
the debatable land. Henry lY. of England resolved to 

quell these imruly Borderers. He therefore raised an 1400 
army, and marched to Leith.^ With him went the Earl A.D. 
of March, who had quitted Scotland in disgust because 
the marriage of his daughter with the Duke of Bothesay had 
been broken off. At Leith, Henry raised the old claim of 
England to the lordship of Scotland ; but as he was short of 
'supplies he had to return to England without gaining any- 
thing. 

5. Not long afterwards, Albany 'persuaded the King that 
his eldest son, the Duke of Bothesay, whose wicked 
character was well known, ought to be kept under 're- 1401 
straint. He was shut up in Falkland Palace,^ and a.d. 
never came out alive. He was starved to death. 

6. In the following year, the Scots made an inroad into Eng- 
land, and were defeated by Percy and the Earl of March 

at Homildon Hill.^ Douglas was taken prisoner. He 1402 
joined the Percies in their rebellion against Henry IV. A.D. 
(1403) ; and at the Battle of Shrewsbury, in which Hot- 
spur was killed, he was taken prisoner by the King of Eng- 
land. 

7. To save his second son, James, from a fate like that of 
Bothesay, the King sent him to France ; but off Flamborough 
Head^ the ship in which he sailed was boarded by an 
English vessel, and the prince was carried a prisoner to 1406 
the Court of Henry IV. King Bobert never 'recovered A.D. 
the shock of this new sorrow. One year later he died 

at Bothesay. His successor was a prisoner, and Albany was 
now sole master of the kingdom. 

8. JAMES /.8 — ^The new King spent the first eighteen years of 
his reign in 'captivity. During thirteen of these the regency 
was held by Albany, whose sole aim was to strengthen his own 
power. He kept on good terms with Henry IV., who might 
at any time have put an end to his power by 'releasing the 
captive King. He made the barons his friends by giving them 
the Crown property. Though they 'oppressed the middle classes, 
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and earned on bloody strifes with one another, he durst not 
curb their 'excesses. The land was filled with 'violence. 

9. The Lord of the Isles was still an 'independent power 
in the west of Scotland. In 1411 he' marched into the heart of 

the country, and put in peril the authority of the Soot- 

1411 tisb Crown. It was a question whether the Celtic or 

A.D. the English race were to be masters of Scotland. It 

was settled on the bloody field of Harlaw,® where the 
Islesmen received so severe a check that they had to 'retreat 

10. The earliest instances of religious persecution in Scotland 
belong to this reign. In 1409, John Besby, an Englishman, 
was burned at Perth for Lollardism.io In 1432, Paul Crawar, 
a Bohemian physician, was burned at St. Andrews for preach- 
ing the same doctrine& 



cap-tiv^i-ty, state of being a pris- 
d^-i-cate, not strong. [oner. 

ez-ces8^B, wUd conduct, 
fear^less-ly, without fear. 
in-de-pen^ent| having no one orer 

or higher. 
In-ter-f ere', step in. 
man^age, guide; cany on. 
op-pressed', behaved harshly to. 
per-SOftd^d, talked over to a belief. 



re-cov^red, got well from. 

re-leas^lng, setting free, 
re-straint', keeping in; shortening of 

liberty, 
re-treat', fall back. 

sup-plies', food for his army. 
SUr-vived', were alive, 
tbreat^ned, put in danger, 
vi^-lence, force used for bad ends; 
crimes of all kinds. 



iRob'ert m, son of Bobert II. 
Married Annabella, daughter of Sir 
John Drummond. Beigned 16 years 
(1890 to 1406). 

' North Infill, a broad meadow or 
common by the Tay. A similar green 
on the soutii side of Perth is called the 
South Inch. It is believed that these 
Inches were at one time islands sur- 
rounded by the Tay. Inch means 
island, and is a common prefix in Celtic 
names; as, Jnc^-keith, Jnc^colm; and 
in names of places no longer Islands, 
as Inchture, Inchmartin. 

>Duke of Bothe'say.— This title 
is now borne by the Prince of Wales, 
as heir-apparent to the throne of the 
United Kingdom. The title Duke was 
brought into England by the Normans. 
It is tiie French due, which is from the 
Latin duxy and originally meant the 
leader of an army. 

* Leith, the port of Edinburgh. 



6 Falkland Pal'aoe, an ancient 
royal palace and hunting-seat in Fife, 
19 milesnorth-west of Edinburgh. There 
James V. was confined by Angus; and 
there he also died. 

6 Hom'Udon Hill, near Wooler, in 
the north of Northumberland. 

7 Flamliorough Head, in the 
middle of the coast of Yorkshire. 

8 James L, son of Bobert III. Kar- 
rled Joanna, or Jane, Beaufort, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Somerset. Beigned 
31 years (1406-1487). The University 
of St. Andrews, the oldest in Scotland, 
was founded in the reign of this King 
(1413). 

*^Har1aw, in Aberdeenshkre, near 
Inverury, in the centre of the county. 

lOLollardlBm.— The followers of 
Wiclif, the first English reformer (who 
died In 1384), were called Lollards— 
that is, hymn-Hngers, or, as some say, 
telle babblers. 
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Questions.— 1. When did Robert II. die? To whom had the gOTemment 
been handed oyer? What was the name of his eldest son ? By what name was 
he crowned? Why? What was his nature? Who managed the government f 
What did the nobles assert rery fearlessly?— 2. On what terms were the Scots 
and the English during the earlier half of Boberf s reign ? What is the most 
remarkable event of that time?— 3. On whom did the Borderers make raids 
daring the trace? What change in the govenmient was made in 1388? Why? 
Who were the first Scottish Dukes?— 4. What followed on the expiry of the 
trace? How far north did Henry IV. march? What Scottish noble accom- 
panied him ? What claim did Henry make ? What compelled him to return to 
Enghind ?— 5. What was the fate of the Duke of Bothesay ?— 6. What battle was 
fought in 1402? Who won? What befell Douglas? In what quarrel did he 
take part in England ?— 7. Why did the King send his second son abroad ? What 
happened to him? What effect had the news on the King? When did he die? 
Who then became master of the kingdom ?— 8. How many years of his reign did 
James I. spend in captivity? Who was Begent during most of that time? At 
what did his policy aim? Why did he keep on good terms with the English 
King? How did he make friends of the barons? In what state was the land ? — 
9. When was the BatUe of Harlaw fought? What did it decide?— 10. Who 
were the earliest religious martyrs in Scotland ? 



13.— THE POET KING. 

1. The old Duke of Albany died in 1419, and was succeeded 
in the 'regency by his son Murdoch. Five years later the King, 
then in his thirtieth year, was set free, on his people 
promising to pay within six years the sum of ;£40,000, 1424 
to defray the expenses of his living and education in a.d. 
England. 

2. King Henry, to do him justice, had given the young King 
of Scotland the best education which that age could afford. 
The Prince, as he grew up, excelled in all manly and knightly 
exercises. He knew French, and was not ignorant of Latin. 
But his 'favourite study was English poetry; and he was a 
poet himself. His longest poem was written in his 'captivity: 
it is called " The King's Quhair"— that is, « The King's Book." 
In this poem the King describes his days of happy boyhood, 
his setting out for France, his cruel seizure by the English, and 
his prison life at Windsor, 

3. One day, as he tells us, he had risen at dawn to escape 
from the weary thoughts of a sleepless pillow. Lonely and 
'dispirited, he sought a prisoner's 'pastime in looking out at the 
window. The window looked forth on a garden which lay at 
the foot of the tower. The garden had a green arbour, haw- 
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thorn hedges, and walks thickly shaded with trees, from whidbi 
the birds made the garden and the tower ring with song. As 
he looked from his latticed window upon the garden below, the 
King beheld " the fairest and the freshest young flower that 
e'er he saw." This was the Lady Jane Beaufort, walking in 
the garden to enjoy that ** fresh May morrow." Better and 
happier days came round ; and this fair flower, his " milk-white 
dove," returned to Scotland with him as his Queen. 

4. He found the country in a wretched condition. The feudal 
barons, accustomed to a weak and feeble government almost 

ever since the great King Robert closed his eyes, held 

1424 the laws in open 'contempt. They kept the whole 

^D. country in confusion by their 'feuds and 'revenges, 

their fierce wars on one another, and their cruel 'op- 
pression of the people. Security for life and property was 
unknown. " If I am spared," said James, '^ I shall bring in a 
change such as men little dream of. There is not the wildest 
spot where the key shall not keep the castle, and the bracken 
bush^ the cow." 

5. In his efforts to curb the power of the barons, James 
began with the Regent Albany, whose family he chiefly blamed 
for the state of the country. The Duke himself, two of his 
sons, and his father-in-law, the Earl of Lennox, were charged 
with treason, 'condemned, and beheaded. James was unjustly 
severe in the measures he took ; and he aroused a strong feeling 
against himself among the nobles, and especially among the 
friends of Albany. 

6. A plot, the history of which cannot now be •unravelled, 
was formed against his life. The chief actor in it was Sir Robert 
Graham, a dark and 'crafty man. This Graham had the daring 
once in open Parliament to -propose that the King should be 
seized and put in prison ! — so hateful to those fierce men was 
the iron curb of law which James put upon them. Punished 
for this offence with 'banishment and the loss of his lands, he 
longed for revenge. The Earl of Athole, and Stewart, the King's 
chamberlain, were partners of this reckless conspirator. 

7. The Court had gone to hold Christmas at Perth. The 
King took up his 'residence in the Monastery of the Domini- 
cans.^ It was a large building outside the town, standing in 
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the midst of a garden, which was surrounded by a *moat. On 
the fatal night the royal circle had been 'peculiarly happy and 
joyons. Meanwhile Stewart, the false chamberlain, had laid 
planks over the moat ; and had spoiled the lock of the chamber 
door, so that it could not be secured. About midnight the 
King prepared to retire to rest. He was standing by the fire, 
talking gaily with the Queen and the other ladies who had not 
yet withdrawn. 

8. Suddenly a great noise was heard without, and the clank- 
ing of iron told that men in armour were approaching. The 
glare of torches lighted i;ip the garden. The Queen and the 
ladies rushed to the chamber door, but to their 'dismay they 
found the lock useless. The King tried to force out the iron 
bars of the window, but they 'resisted his utmost strength. 
With the tongs he tore up a plank of the floor, and took refuge 
in a vault on the level of the ground. 

9. The conspirators forced their way into the chamber, 
•violently thrusting aside the ladies, who tried to keep the door 
shut. The Queen, speechless and motionless with terror, was 
struck and wounded by one of the conspirators. After search- 
ing the chamber and side-rooms, and every place where it was 
possible the King might be hid, the conspirators began to fear 
that their victim had escaped them. 

10. At last one of them, who wajsi 'familiar with the building, 
remembered the vault, and going straight to the place, saw that 
a plank had been wrenched up. Lifting the plank, and holding 
a torch down into the vault, he saw the King, and 'proclaimed 
his discovery with a savage shout of joy» Sir John Hall leaped 
down into l^e vault with a huge knife in his hand. The King, 
who was very strong and active, seized him and hurled him to 
the earth. A brother of Hall next leaped down. Him also 
the King seized with a desperate gripe and thi*ew down. A 
frightful struggle followed in that 'dismal vault between the 
armed murderers and the unarmed King In the attempt to 
wrench their knives from them, his hands were severely cut 
and mangled. 

11. The traitor Graham, seeing the King grow faint and 
weary, sprang into the vault sword in hand. He passed his 
sword through the King's body. The two Halls stabbed him 
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again and again as he lay. Sixteen deadly gashes were after- 
wards counted on his manly breast, not 'reckoning 

1437 many other wounds with which his person had been 
A.D. hacked in less vital parts. And this was the end of 
Scotland's Poet King. 

ac-cuB^tomed, used. 
iMUi-lflh-ment, being driTen from 

one's coimtiy; exile. 
Cap-tiv^i-ty , state of being a prisoner 
Coa-denULed^» sentenced to death. 
con-temp V, scorn ; want of respect, 
craft^y, cnnning. 
dls^mal, dark, 
dis-may^ loss of spirit; fear. 
dis-plF-it-ed, castdown; inlowspirits 
ez-celled^ went beyond others. 
f)Bl-mll-iar, acquainted. 
faAYoar4te, beet loved, 
feuds, quarrels. 
lat^Uced, mied with lattice-work, or 

cross-bars, 
moat, a ditch or trench. 



1 Brack^en bush, a coarse, large 
kind of fern, used as bedding for cattle 
in Scotland. The meaning of the King's 
saying is, that the rights of property 
would be so much respected that cattle 



op-pres^on, pressing hardly on ; 
tyranny. 

pas^time, that which makes time pass 
pleasantly. 

pe-cfll-iar-ly, more than was com- 
mon; unusually. 

pro-Claimed^ shouted out. 

pro^Ose^, advise. 

reck^n-ing, counting. 

re^^en-cy, the office of r^^nt. 

reihl-dence, dwelling-place; abode. 

re-sist^ed, stood out against. 

re-yeng^S, paying back injuries; giv- 
ing evil for eviL 

un-ray^elled, unfolded; cleared vpi 
disentangled. 

vl^lent-ly, with great force. 

would not need to be guarded with bolts 
and bars. 

2 Domin^icailB, a religious order 
founded by St. Dominic in 1215. Thej 
were also called preaching friars. 



QuEsnoKS.— 1. When did the old Duke of Albany die? Who succeeded him 
in the regency? When did King James return from cAptivity? On what con- 
dition?— 2. How had King Henry treated King James? In what did the latter 
excel? What was his favourite study? What is the title of his longest poem? 
What does he describe in it?— 3. What romantic account does he give of his first 
sight of his future wife?— 4. In what condition did he find Scotland? Who were 
the cause of this? What did James resolve to do ?— 5. With whom did he begin? 
Who were beheaded? Whom did James offend?— 6. Who headed a plot against 
the King's life? What had he once proposed in Parliament? How had he been 
punished for that? Who joined him in the conspiracy? — 7. Where did they 
effect their purpose? How did Stewart the chamberlain help the conspirators?— 

8. How did the King try to escape? Where did he at length take refuge?— 

9. How was the Queen treated?— 10. How was the King discovered? What took 
place in the vault? How many of the murderers were in it? — 11. Who was the 
last to spring in? How many wounds were on the King's breast? In what year 
did this occur? 



14— THE DOUGLASES AND THE BOYDS. 

1. JAMES //.I — James II. was crowned at Holyrood,* not at 
Scone, where all his 'predecessors from the earliest times had 
been crowned. It was felt that the young King was safer in 
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ike Lowlands than in the Highlands. As he was then only 
six years old, there was again the 'prospect of a long 'minority. 
The country, as usual in such 'circumstances, was torn by 
'&ctions, each of which aimed at securing the King's person 
and ruling in his name. The nobles grew more and more un- 
ruly and 'defiant; the people had to bear grievous burdens. 
The Government was powerless either to 'restrain the former 
or to 'relieve the latter. 

2. The two chief rivals for power were Sir William Grich« 
ton, the Chancellor, who was Governor of Edinbuirgh Castle; 
and Sir Alexander Livingston, who was Qovemor of 
Stirling. The Queen-mother took her son at first to 1437 
Edinbui^h; but becoming 'suspicious of Crichton, she A.D. 
arranged to make a short journey, hid the Eling in her 
baggage, and carried him to Stirling. This placed Livingston 
at the head of affairs. 

3. The only man who was powerful enough to have kept 
down these factions was ArcMbald, Earl of Douglas. He 
had been appointed Lieutenant,^ or Governor of Scot- 
land, but he died in 1439, leaving as successor his son, 1439 
a youth of only seventeen years. Soon afterwards Crich- A.D. 
ton secretly went to Stirling with a hundred armed 

men, and 'kidnapped the King as he went out early in the 
morning to hunt in the royal park. This made Crichton 
'supreme. 

4. But he feared the House of Douglas. William, the 
young Earl, was haughty and 'ambitious, and made no secret 
of his wish to use to the uttermost the power which he 
possessed. Crichton and Livingston combined against 1440 
him. He and his brother David were invited to visit A.D. 
the "K^ing in Edinburgh Castle. While they sat at 

table, a bull's head — signal of death — was placed on the 
board. The two brothers were seized and 'instantly be- 
headed. 

5. After two years, their cousin William, Earl of Avondale, 
became head of the house. By marrying the sister of the 
murdered nobles he reunited the Douglas estates, and 

made the Douglas power greater than ever. Neither 1446 
Livingston nor Crichton dared to resist his daims. A.D. 
(eoD 8 
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With consent of the former he was m^e Lieutenant^enenl 
of the IdngdonL The latter waa driven from power, and hia 
estates were eeized 

6. Whan the Eing came of age, he surrounded himself with 
wise and tmsty coonaellora, chief of whom was Bishop Ken- 
nedy of 8t. Andrews. In 1491, Kennedy 'discovered tiiat 
Douglas bad formed a league with the Earla of Ciawfonl and 

Boea against the power of the Crown. The King 
1452 thought that he could talk the Douglas over, and indace 
A.I). t""!" tfl "break the band." He therefore invited him. 

to Stilling. In the course of the meeting the Douglas 
spoke to the King in such 'insolent terms that the latter lost 
'self-control, drew his dagger, and stabbed his guest. The 
Eing^ servantB rushed in and put the wounded Earl to death. 

7. He was 'succeeded bj his brotiter James Douglas, who 

at once rebelled; bat he was defeated, and was forced 
1464 to flee to England. His estates were forfeited, the 
A.D. greater portion of them being given to his kinsman the 

Eatl of AnglU, the head of a younger branch of the 
same house. 

8. ^le King resolved to take advantage of the civil war then 




raging in England, to drive the English out of ^e castles of 
Roxburgh* and Berwick. Having been Joined by the 

1460 Lord of Ijie Isles, he laid siege to Bozbnrgh Castle. 

A.D. Cannons were then little used in Scotland. While the 

King was watching the effect of a 'battery, a large gun, 

made of iron bars hooped together, and called a " war-crack," 

bmst in firing, and a heavy piece struck the King and killed 

him on the spot 
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9. JAMES 111,^ — Once more a child was King. James III. 
was but eight years old when his father was killed. So long as 
Bishop Kennedy lived, the government was strong and 

the country 'prospered. But on his death in 1465, the 1466 
King fell into the hands of Lord Boyd and his brother, a.d. 
who soon became very powerful. Thomas, Lord Boyd's 
eldest son, married the King's sister, the Princess Mary, in 1467, 
and was created Earl of Arran. 

10. The Boyds fell as suddenly as they had risen. During 
Arran's absence in Denmark, arranging James's mar- 
riage with the Princess Margaret^ a league, approved by 1469 
the King himself it is said, was formed for the over- a.d. 
throw of their house. Lord Boyd's brother Alexander 

was 'executed for high treason. Lord Boyd himself fled to 
England. The Earl of Arran passed from Denmark to England 
also. The whole of the vast estates with which they 
had 'enriched themselves were seized. Steps were 1474 
taken to 'divorce Arran from the Princess Mary, and A.D. 
a few years later she was forced to marry Lord Hamil- 
ton. That marriage made the House of Hamilton the nearest 
family in Scotland to that of the Sovereign. 

11. By the King's marriage with the Princess of Denmark, 
he obtained as her 'dower a grant of the islands of Orkney 
and Shetland. A few years later, the Lord of the Isles once 
more submitted to the King, and gave up all his possessions 
on the mainland, including the Earldom of B.oss; in 
return for which he was made a Lord of Parliament 1474 
Boxburgh and Berwick had been recovered from Eng- A.D. 
land at the beginning of the reign. The authority of 
James III. was thus 'acknowledged over a wider area than 
that of any of his predecessors. 



ac-knowl^edged, owned as rnler. 
am-l>I-tiOU8, fond of power; anxious 

to rise. 
tMlt^ter-y, a number of gnns placed 

together. 
dr^eiun-Btan-ceB, state of affairs, 
de-fl'-ant, daring; showing contempt 

for authority. 
dls-cov^red, found out. 
di-vorce^, separate as man and wife. 
dow^, e^t at marriage. 



en.rlched^ made rich. 
ez^-Ctlt-ed, put to death. 
fac^tions, parties at strife. 
In-BO-lent, rude; overbearing, 
in-stant-ly, at once, 
kid-n^ped, seized and carried off. 
mi-nox^i-tv, time of being Under age. 
pre-de-oei^BorB, those Uving before 

one; ancestors. 
proB^pect, out-look ; view. 
prOB^pered, got on well; flourished. 
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re-Ueye^, help ; free from burdens. 
re.strain^ hold back, 
self-con-trol^ power io check or curb 
oneself. 

^ James IL, son of James I. Mar- 
ried Mary of Gneldres, in Holland. 
Reigned 23 years (1437-14«0). The Uni- 
versity of Glasgow was founded in this 
reign (1450). 

2 Hol'3rrOOd.— The Abbey of Canons 
of the Holy Rood (" holy cross ") was 
founded by David I. in 1128, and was 
removed to the building at the foot of 
the Canongate in 1174. It is now a 
ruin; but beside it stands the Palace 
of Holyrood, founded by James IV. 
The present palace was built in the 
time of Charles II. 



8U0-ceed^ followed. 

BU-preme^, highest; having most 

power. 
BUfl-pI^OUB, distrustful. 

'Lieuten'ant (pron. l^-tm'-ant\ 
one who holds the place of another; 
hence one who rules in name of the 
king. 

^ BoX'lrarg'lL— This castle stood on 
the banks of the Teviot, 2^ miles above 
its junction with the Tweed. It was 
frequently taken and retaken, and 
sometimes suffered great damage, in 
the Border wars. A few ruins overgrown 
with grass mark its site. 

^ James m., son of James n. Mar- 
ried Margiuret of Denmark. Reigned 28 
years (1460-1488). 



Questions.— 1. Where was James II. crowned? Why not at Scone? How 
old was he then? What was the aim of the factions?— 2. Who were the two 
chief rivals for power? Where did the Queen-mother first take her son? How did 
she carry him to Stirling? Why? Who theh became supreme?— 3. Who might 
have kept down these factions? What office had he held? When did he die? 
How did Crichton get possession of the King's person?— 4. Whom did Crichton 
dread? For what purpose did he and Livingston combine? How did they 
effect their purpose? — 6. By whom was the Douglas power revived? To what 
office was he appointed? With whose consent? What was done to Crich- 
ton?— 6. Who was the King's chief counsellor when he came of age? What dis- 
covery did he make in 1451? What plan did the King adopt for dealing with 
Douglas? What was the upshot? — 7. Who succeeded to the Douglas estates? 
What did he do? How was he punished? To whom was the greater portion of 
his estates given?— 8. What castles did James resolve to recover from the Eng- 
lish? How did he come by his death? In what year?— 9. How old was James 
III. when he succeeded? How long was the country prosperous? Into whose 
hands did the King fall on Kennedy's death? Which of the family was married 
to the King's sister? What title was conferred on him?— 10. How did the Boyds 
fall? Which of them was executed? Where did Lord Boyd go? and Arran? 
What was done with their estates? To whom was Arran's wife afterwards 
married? How was she free to marry him? In what position did that place the 
Hamiltons?— 11. How were Orkney and Shetland annexed to the Scottish Crown? 
What other possessions did James gain? What is said of his authority? 



15.— LATJDEE BEIDGR 

1. James III. was a student, and led a life of 'solitude. His 
brothers, the Earls of Albany and Mar, were fond of manly 
exercises, and trained themselves to the warlike life usual for 
princes in that age. The King chose as his friends men whose 
tastes were like his own, but who were of low birth. This dis- 
gusted his brothers and the barons of 'ancient 'descent. 
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2. With his brothers he quarrelled first The Earl of 'Mbx 
was thrown into Craigmillar Castle/ and there died, 

it was said by 'violence. Albany was attacked in his 1479 
castle of Dunbar, and fled first to France, and then to a.d. 
England. 

3. One Cochrane, a builder, was the King's chief favourite. 
The earldom of Mar had become 'vacant by the death of the 
King's brother, and the King bestowed it on Cochrane. The 
'upstart set no bounds to his 'insolence. He lived in grander 
style than the proudest of the old nobility. Whoever wanted 
Court favour or 'protection had to buy it at his hands. James 
was King, but Cochrane ruled. 

4 At length the nobility entered into a plot to put the fa- 
vourite down. At the same time the Earl of Albany, brother 
to the King, made a secret agreement with Edward lY. of 
England, by which that King was to assist Albany in 'dethron- 
ing his brother. Albany bound himself, on obtaining the Scot- 
tish throne, to become the vassal of England. Edward, to 
carry out this base bargain, pi*epared to invade Scotland. James 
'mustered his forces, and marched to meet the English. 

5. It was resolved to carry out the plot for the "removal of . 
the hated favourite while the army lay in camp at Lander.' 
Early one morning, the 'conspirators, who met in the church 
to consult, agreed that Cochcane must be seized and put 

to death at once. Upon this Lord Gray told the old 1482 
story of the mice and the cat : how the mice met and a.i>. 
resolved to have a bell hung about the neck of their 
enemy the cat, to warn them of his 'approach; but how the scheme 
broke down for want of a mouse bold enough to undertake to 
fasten on the bell. ^^ I understand the story,'' said the Earl of 
Angus; "and that what ye propose may not lack 'execution, I 
will bell the cat." From this speech he was ever afterwards 
known as Archibald Bell-the-Gat. 

6. While they were talking, Cochrane entered the church, 
dressed in a riding suit of black velvet, with a great chain of 
gold about his neck, and a 'jewelled hunting-horn. Angus 
pulled the chain from him, saying, "A rope would set you 
better." Douglas of Lochleven snatched away the horn, telling 
him that ''he had been the hunter of mischief too long." — 
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"My lords, is this jest, or earnest?" said Cochrane, — "It is 
good earnest, and so thou shalt find,'' was the r^ly. 

7. The conspirators, having seized the King and the rest o£ 
his favourites, brought out Cochrane, and bound his hands with 
a rope. The wretched man, vain even in that terrible hour, 
begged them to take one of the silken cords of his tent to bind 
him. They told him he was a traitor, and deserved no better; 
and, in 'contempt, they took a hair 'tether and hanged him 
over the Bridge of Lauder, before the King's eyes. The other 
favourites, including a tailor and a smith, were hanged along 
with him in one dismal row. When the grim deed was done, 
the nobles 'disbanded the army, and carried the King to the 
Castle of Edinburgh, where he was really a prisoner in their 
hands. 



fin-dent, old; far off. 
ap-proacll', coming near. 
con-spir^-tors, those making a plot. 
con-tempV, scorn. 
de-BCenV. family; origin. 
de-tlir6n-lng, putting off the throne, 
dls-band^d, broke up; dispersed. 
ez-e-CU-tion, carrying out. 
In-BO-lence, rudeness. 
Jew^elled, adorned vriHi jewels. 

iCraigmliaar Castle.— The pic- 
turesque ruins of the castle stand on an 
eminence about 2 miles south of Edin- 
burgh. 



mus^tered, gathered. 

pro-tec^tlon, act of guarding. 

re-mov^al, putting away. 

SOl-i-tude, being alone ; loneliness. 

tether, a rope to tie cattle when feed- 
ing. 

up-start, one that suddenly rises from 
low life. 

vaA»lit, empty; not filled. 

violence, force. 

3 Launder, a town in Berwickshire, 
24 miles south-east of Edinburgh. It 
is on the river Leader, and is the diief 
town in Lauderdale. 



Questions.— 1. In what respect did James's brothers differ from him? How 
did he disgust them and the nobles?— 2. What became of the Earl of Mart 
What became of the Earl of Albany?— 3. Who was the chief favourite? What 
title was conferred on him? What power did he wield?— 4. What did the nobles 
do? What agreement did Albany make with the Eing of England? What 
did the latter prepare to do? — 6. Where did the nobles resolve to execute their 
plot? Where did they meet? What did they agree to do? What story did Lord 
Gray tell? What did Angus say? What name did he afterwards bear?— 6. Who 
presently entered the church? How was he treated? What did Angus sayT 
What did Douglas of Lochleven do?— 7. Who were then seixed? What was 
done with them? 'Vdxere was the King conveyed? 



16.— CIVIL STRIFE. 

1. A PEW weeks after the affair of Lauder Bridge, Albany 
appeared in Edinburgh to plead for his brother's 'release. 
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James was set free, but Albany took the govermnent into his 
own hands. When some of the nobles found out that 
Albany wished to seize the crown, they threatened to 1483 
charge him with 'treason, and he returned to England. a.d. 
In the following year he made a raid on the south of 
Scotiand, along with the exiled Earl of Douglas. They were 
defeated at Lochinaben.^ Douglas was taken prisoner, but 're- 
ceived pardon on condition of retiring to the monas- 
tery of Lindores,^ where he died in 1488. Albany 1484 
again fled to France, and was slain there in a 'tour- a.d. 
nament a few months later. 

2. After the death of his Queen in 1487, James applied him- 
self more earnestly to the duties of his office. But tliis 

only widened the breach between him and his nobles, 1487 
who 'suspected him of a design to obtain the help of a.d. 
England in punishing them. They formed a powerful 
'league against him, broke into open rebellion, and placed his 
son — a. youth of sixteen — at their head. 

3. The King, who had the support of the burgesses and the 
conmion people, assembled an army and attacked them 

at Sauchie Bum.^ . James was defeated, and, fleeing 1488 
from the field, was thrown from his horse. He was A.D. 
carried into a miller's house, and was there stabbed to 
the heart by a 'pursuer who pretended to be a priest. 

4. JAMES /K* — The successful barons were for some time 
ignorant of the fate of their King ; and his murderer was never 
'discovered. The chief offices of State were given to the leaders 
of the successful party, but all those who had opposed them 
and had supported the late Eling were forgiven. 

5. The young King was struck with 'remorse at having ap- 
peared, though against his will, in arms against his father. As 
a 'penance, he is said to have worn ever afterwards a chain, or 
belt of iron, the weight of which he increased from year to 
year. 

6. The Earl of LennOZ and Lord Forbes raised a force to 
'revenge the death of James III. ; but they were 
speedily defeated. Soon afterwards the new Govern- 1489 
ment strengthened its position by making treaties of a.d. 
peace with England, France, and Denmark. 
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7. The first disturbance came from the west. In 1492 the 

Islesmen made a great raid on the mainland, and 

1492 swept over the whole north of Scotland. The frequent 

A.D. 'repetition of these inroads led the Government to 

adopt a new poUcy in dealing with the Highlands and 

Islands. They intrusted the government of the outlying dis- 
tricts to powerful local families, who held possessions in 

1498 the Lowlands as well as in the north and the west. Thus 

A.D. the Earl of Argyle was made Lieutenant of the West, 

and the Earl of Huntly of the NortL The effect of 

these measures was to break up the lordship of the Isles as a 

separate and 'hostile government 

8. In 1495, Perldn Waxbeck, the second of the two impostors* 
who claimed the crown of Henry VII. of England, took refuge 
in Scotland. James lY. declared his belief in him as Richard, 
Duke of York, younger son of Edward IV. So satisfied was 
the King of his 'identity, that he arranged for his marriage 

with the Lady CSatherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl 

1496 of Huntly, and grand-daughter of James I. In the 

A.D. following year James invaded Northumberland on 

Warbeck's behalf, expecting that he would be joined by 
the northern lords ; but as no rising took place, he withdrew 
his army. The inroad was renewed in 1497, but with no better 
result ; and Warbeck then left Scotland, never to return. 

9. James lY. was the founder of the Scottish Navy. 'En- 
couraged by the successes of Columbus, De Gama, and Cabot," 

he 'promoted fisheries and commerce, as the means of 

1500 rearing skilled and hardy seamen. In a short time he 

A.D. made the navy of Scotland powerful, and its flag was 

respected on all seas. The largest ship then known 
in the world, the Great Michael, was launched in Scottish 
waters. Commanded by stout Sir Andrew Barton, it did 
great damage to the Dutch. Another famous Scottish seaman 
of the time was Sir Andrew Wood of Largo,^ in whose ships, 
the Flower and the Tdlow Carvd, King James often took short 
voyagea . Twice Wood defeated the English at sea, and once 
he captured five of their ships. 

dlS-COV^red, foxmd out. [spirited. I hos^tile, unMendljr. [wai. 

en-conr^aged, ailed with hope; in- 1 1-den-tl-ty, being the man he said he 
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I0l|ni6, IMffty; band, 
pen-ance, palia borne for a fault. 
pro-mflt^ed, pushed on; helped for- 

mud. 
pnr-BH^er, one chasing another. 
re-celved', got; obtained. 
rs-lMUW^, being set ftree. 
re-mone^, the painful feeling of 

guUt. 

1 Lo<dllliaa)6n, in Dumfries-shire, 8 
mUes norUi-east of Dumfries. 

' Idndores^ on the southern shore 
of the Firth of Tay, near Newburgh in 
Fife. 

* Sauch^ie Burn, in StirUngshlre, 
S miles south-west of Bannock- 
born. 

< James IV., son of James in. 
Harried Margaret Tudor, daughter of 
Henry YIL of England. Beigned 
26 years (148&-1618). 



rep-«-tI-tlon, happening again and 

again, 
re-venge', pay back one injury for 

another, 
nuhpeot^ thought guUty. 
tow^na-ment, a fight of knights on 

horseback. 
treaAson, not being faithful to the 

King. 

B Two impoaton.— The other was 
Lambert Simnel, who personated the 
young Earl of Warwick. He was taken 
prisoner in 1487, and made a scullion in 
the King's kitchen. 

8 Columnsus, De Oa^ma, and 
Cab^Ot.~Oolumbus discovered America 
in 1492; De Oama doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1497; and in the same 
year Cabot discovered Newfoundland. 

7 Lar'go, on the south coast of Fife, 
18 miles north-east of Leith. 



Qimnoira.— 1. Who obtained King James's release? Who assumed the 
government? Why did Albany sgain withdraw to England? Who Joined him 
in a raid on Scotland in the following year ? How did it end ? What became of 
Dmiglas ? What became of Albany ?— 2. What led the nobles to revolt ? Whom 
did they place at their head?— 8. Who supported the King? Where was a 
battle fought? Who won? How did James die?— 4. What were the successful 
barons for a time ignorant of? Who was never discovered? To whom were the 
chief offices of State given? What amnesty was passed?— 6. How did the 
young King do penance for the part taken against his father?— 6. Who raised 
a force to revenge the late King's death ? With what success ? With whom were 
treaties of peace made?— 7. Where did the first disturbance arise? What new 
policy did the Government adopt? Who were made lieutenants of the west and 
the north respectively? What was the effect of these measures?- 8. How did 
James show his faith in Perkin Warbeck? What was the result of James's in- 
vasions of England on his behalf ?— 9. Of what was James the founder? Why 
did he encourage fisheries and commerce? Which was the largest ship then 
known ? Who was its captain ? Name another famous Scottish seaman of the 
time. What were his ships called ? What suocesfloa did Wood gain ? 



ir.—THE BATTLE OF FLODDEK 

1. The marriage of James with Margaret, daughter of Henry 
YII. of England, was 'celebrated at Holyrood in 1502. 
Dunbar,^ a great Scottish poet of the time, sang of it as 1502 
the union of The Thistle and the Rose; and so it was, A.D. 
in a sense not then looked for. One hundred and one 
years later, the great-grandson^ of this marriage became King 
of England. 
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2. The ships of that day often brought the charge of 'piracy 

against one another. The English complained that Sir 

1612 Andrew Barton, in scouring the seas for ships of For- 

A.D. tugal and other foreign states, at times attacked English 

ships by mistake. An 'expedition was fitted out and 
sent against him. They met in the Downs.^ Barton was 
killed ; and his ship, the Ztbn, was taken as a prize to London. 

3. The 'dispute which followed was the first in a series of 
'differences which ere long led to open war. James made an- 
other complaint. Certain money and jewels which his wife 
had 'inherited from her father had been withheld by Henry 
VIIL These James now demanded. But perhaps the chi^ 
cause of the breach with England is to be found in the desire 
of the Scottish King, in spite of his marriage with an English 
princess, to renew the league with his old ally France. James 
had been decided in this course when the Queen of France sent 
him a letter, calling on him, as her chosen knight, to break a 
lance with her foe. ' 

4. James with difficulty assembled a large army. Every 
kind of influence was used to turn him from the rash 'enter- 
prise. Appeals were made to reason, to the ties of relationship, 




and to his religious fears ; but all in vam. In August 1513 he 
entered England at the head of his anny; in September he 
reached the fatal field of Flodden.* 

5. The Scottish camp was pitched in a strong position 

1513 on the height of Flodden— a broad-backed ridge form- 

A.D. ing the end of the Cheviot range of hills. There lay 
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the Scottish host, looking southward over the 'extensive flat of 
Millfield Plain, with only four or five miles between them 
and the English. 

6. The Earl of Surrey,^ who commanded the English, was 
too wary a general to attack the enemy in his strong position. 
He made a 'flank march ; swept round the east end of Flodden 
ridge, keeping wide of the Scottish 'artillery, which numbered 
sixty pieces ; and, wheeling westward, placed his army between 
the Scots and Scotland. 

7. Then began a terrible slaughter. Setting fire, according 
to their custom, to their huts and the refuse of their camp, the 
Scots charged down the hill under cover of the dense smoke, 
and dashed against the English front When the smoke clears, 
see, the fronts of both armies are 'shattered by the shock. To 
the west, on their left wing, the Scots break the English and 
throw them into disorder ; but they cannot improve their suc- 
cess, nor aid the next division of the army, being held in check 
hy the English cavalry, which acts as a 'reserve. Eastward 
again, on their right, the Scots are broken, and dashed into 
titter rout. 

8. For a time their centre seems as if it were to hold its 
own, or even more. The King fights there with the flower of 
his nobles and gentry. But the English divisions, having done 
their work at the two ends of the field, now come up and 
attack him on both flanks. The Scots are closed in by 'over- 
whelming masses. They throw themselves into a ring with 
the King in the midst, and, extending their long spears on 
every side, face the enemy with a circle of steeL The doth- 
yard arrows from the English archers fall thick and deadly 
among them. Again and again the furious charge of the Eng- 
lish horse rolls back from the fence of spears. The 'billmen, 
whose huge weapons make ghastly wounds, hew at the circle. 
Smaller and ever smaller the circle grows, sternly closing up 
over the slain. 

9. At mid-afternoon the battle began ; the western sun now 
slants low over the moor, gleaming upon another purple than 
that of the heather ; and the royal standard throws its length- 
ened shadow beyond the points of the outmost spears — ^but the 
ring is unbroken. Now, in the gloomy evening, the spearman 
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can no longer see the face of an enemy at his lance's length ; 
but still the 'stubborn ring of the Scots keeps its blood-soaked 
ground. Only when utter darkness and utter weariness conoe 
does the hoarse roar of battle die away, and the groans of the 
dying alone break the silence of night 

10. The ring had not been broken, but the King lay dead 
amid his warlike peers and loyal gentry. Two arrow wounds 
and the gash of a brown bill had ended that gallant life. Be- 
sides their King, the Scots left on the field two bishops, two 
'mitred 'abbots, twelve earls, thirteen lords, and five eldest sons 
of peers. The number of gentlemen slain cannot be reckoned ; 
but there is scarce a family of name in Scottish history which 
did not lose a relative there. The whole loss of the Scots 'ex- 
ceeded ten thousand ; while about half that number of English 
perished. The men of the Border towns, Selkirk, Hawick^ 
Jedburgh, and others, were almost entirely cut off. 

11. On that far-away September afternoon, when Surrey met 
James at the back of Flodden ridge, there were harvest fields 
waving ripe over broad Scotland; but the strong arms that 
should have reaped them were stiffening on the bloody heath of 
a remote Border moor. The men of the Lennox^ and Argyle 
left their glens and braes, and went to be slaughtered by the 
men of Lancashire and Cheshire. The men of Caithness, the 
burghers of St Johnstone^ and Dundee, yeomen from the quiet 
bounds of Fife, and the men of the pleasant dales watered by 
southland rivers, rotted in the same heaps with men from the 
banks of Severn and Thames. Wives wept for their slaughtered 
husbands, and 'prattling children asked when their dead fathers 
would return. Two nations ate the bread of tears. 



. ab^bots, heads of abbeys. 
' ar-tll-ler-y, cannons. 
^ bill-men, men armed with bills, or 
- *' axesnon poles. 

Cel^-br&t-ed, performed in public. 
.-dlf^fer-en-ceSi disagreements; quar- 
'. .^relSj 

aift-pate^ qoarreL 

en-ter-prise, scheme; undertaking. 

ez-oeed-ed, went beyond ; was up- 
wards of. 

ez-pe-dl-tion, a company of ships. 

ez-ten^ve, wide. 



flank, side. 

In-her^it-ed, got by descent; been 

left. 
ml-tred, wearing a mitre, or bishop's 

crown. 
o-ver-wbelm^lng, crushing with 

numbers. 
"pi-m-cy, robbery at sea. 
prat^tllng, talking idly. 
re-serve^ a body kept for use at a 

later time. 
Bhat^tered, broken in pieces. 
BtUb^bom, unwUling to give In. 
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brudof Dumbuton, ud parte of Btli^ 
Use, Fsrtfa, will Banrnw thlrM. 

' Bt. JotLU'Itone, u old Duna tor 
P«rth, Uw oldtat cbnrch Is vhidi li 
oiled Bt. John'i, ud li uld to dit« 
tram the flflh center. Hence tL* 
town m frMjnenU]' oilM St. John'! 



poued reqolTlng all baroni and free- 
holden to Hud their aldert eoiu to 
■ohool, ouder a puialtr of twest/ 
poundi. The Archbliboj^c of Bt, An- 
dre-e dil« Irom liri, and that ot 
Gliugow from 1U3. The art of prlllt- 
Ingr waa Introdnoad Into Scotland la 



'Flod'den, In yorthnmbDUnd, B 

' Bill oT Snr'rajr, aftenraidi koown 
ii " the SeoMKe o( tho Boota." Hb wai 
lude Duke of Norfolk In UEl, aod 
dl«IInl&M. Hl> >on wai Henrr How- 
ud. Eatl ol Surrey, the poet, who wai 
HKDted bj Henrr VIII. In 1U1— the 
lut Tli^tim of hli wnUi. 

'The LBU'IUU, the dlatrlct em-. 

QmariOMa.— t. whom did Jamea marrr' When? To vhal did thie union 
Iwlr Whatpoetoelebratedll^i. What led to the attack on BartoDT— 3. What 
WMlhslmael What other oompUlnl mtonjedl What waa probably Iha chief 
WIN of the hreachr-l. What meani were taken to turn Jamea from Invadlnf 
Eillandt Wh(D did he crou the Border? What place did he reach In Septem- 
lwt-5. What waa the nature ot the ground on which Klnc Jamea pitched hl> 
WDpitFlDddeal How far ofT were the Engllahl— e. Who CDmnunded them t 
IHut adTantage did be (alnN-7. What did the Soota do before their onaetf 
^re bad tbay the beat of ItT 'Why oonld they not Imprors their poaiUont 
Where bad the ^^h the beet ol Itl^-S. Bow did the Scottlib centre formt 
Vilh wbom In Uw nJdMt Bf whom waa the ring attacksdl—S, What put an 
tnd to the Il«htt~10. How wae the King kllledl How many Doblea were ilaint 
K'hat waa the whole loaa of the Scotal How many Eogllih perlihedf Who were 
•Imoal entirely cut oll^ll, How waa the oaUmity felt In remote parte of th* 
onatryt 
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From Flodden ridga 

The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmoro-wood, their evening poet, 
And heedful watched them aa they crowed 
The Till' by Twiaol Bridge. 
High eight it i>, Uld haughty, while > 
They dive into the deep ' defile ; 
Beneath the 'oavemed cliff they fall. 
Beneath the cartle'i ury wall. 
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By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree, ^ 

Troop after troop are 'disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing. 
Upon tiie eastern bank yon see. 
Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the 'sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim-wood glen. 
Standards on standards, men on men. 

In slow 'succession still. 
And, sweeping o*er the Gothic arch,> 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 

To gain the opposing hill. 
That mom, to many a trumpet-clang, 
Twisel ! thy rock's deep echo rang ; 
And many a chief of birth and rank, 
St. Helen ! at thy fountain ' drank. 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so 'lavishly, 
Had then from many an axe its doom. 
To give the marching columns room. 

And why stands Scotland idly now. 

Dark Flodden I on thy airy brow. 

Since England gains the pass the while, 

And struggles through the deep defile ? 

What checks the fiery soul of James ?^ ->« 

Why sits that 'champion of the dames 

'Inactive on his steed, 
And sees, between him and his land. 
Between him and Tweed's southern strand, is » 

His host Lord Surrey lead ? "^ 

What Vails the vain 'knight-errant's brand ? — • .... 
O Douglas, for thy leading wand ! >.v. 

Fierce Kandolph, for thy speed 1 - »»,, 

O for one hour of Wallace 'wight, v ^ 

Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, >-^ . 

And cry — " St. Andrew' and our right I " - 

Another sight had seen that mom, ^^^ 

From Fate's dark book a leaf been torn, <^ ^^ 

And Flodden had been Bannockbum ! — ^. . 

The 'precious hour has passed in vain, ^ 

And England's host has gained the plain ; -.«- , 
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Wide raged the battle on the plam ; 
Spears shook, and 'falchions flashed *amain; 
Fell England's arrow-flights like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose i^gain, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumnlt, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly : 
And stainless Tunstall's banner^ white, 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright, 100 

Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 

Although against them come 
Of 'gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Badenoch-man,!^ 
And many a rugged Border clan. 

With Huntly and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 

Stanley broke Len^ox and Argyle :U 

Though there the western 'mountaineer 

Kushed with bare bosom on the spear, 110 

And flung the feeble targe aside. 

And with both hands the broadsword plied, — 

'Twas vain I But Fortune, on the right. 

With 'fickle smile, cheered Scotland's 

fight 

The Border 'slogan rent the sky — 
A Home 1 a Gordon 1 was the cry. 

Loud were the clanging blows : 
Advanced, forced back — ^now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 120 

When rent are rigging, 'shrouds, and sail, 

It wavered 'mid the foes 

Day dawns upon the mountain's side : 

There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride — 

Ghiefis, knights, and nobles, many a one ; 

The sad 'survivors all are gone ! — 

View not that corpse 'mistrustfully, 

Defaced and mangled though it be ; 

Nor to yon Border castle high 

Look northward with 'upbraiding eye ; 130 

Kor cherish hope in vain, 
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That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
The Royal Pilgrim i^ to his land 

May yet return again. 
He saw the wreck his rashness wrought : 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain ; 
And well in death his trusty brand, 
Firm clenched within his manly hand, 

'Beseemed the monarch slain. 
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a-maln^ with great force. 

an-nonnced^, made known; pro- 
claimed. 

t>e-fl6emed'; became ; was worthy of. 

cav^med, full of cavema, or hollow 
places. 

Cham-pl-oil, one who fights for an- 
other. 

de-flle^, a narrow pass. 

de-scry', see; discover. 

di8-ap-peaj>lng, going ont of sight. 

en-yel^ped, enclosed. 

fU^cMonB,' swords. 

fic^kle^ changeable. 

gal-lant, brave. 

In-ac^tlve, idle. 

loiiglit-er^rant, a knight who wan- 
ders in search of adventures. 

layiish-ly, plentifully; profusely. 

xuar^tial, warlike. 

1 Crossed the TilL— The Scots made 
a fatal error at Flodden in allowing the 
English to cross the Till without attack- 
ing them. 

3 GtothlC arch, the arch of Twisel 
Bridge. Gothic is the style of archi- 
tecture in which high and sharply- 
pointed arches occur. 

^Fountain. — A copious fountain 
beneath a rock, near Twisel Bridge, is 
stiU caUed Saint Helen's WeU. 

* James, King James IV., who was 
noted for his gallantry. 

B St. An'drew, the patron saint of 
Scotland. 

'Bent, primarily the coarse hair- 
grass which grows wild on hilly ground. 
It is here applied to the hill or field 
itself. 

7 He.— The speaker is Lord Marmion, 
the horo of the poem. 
<U01; 



mls-trust^folly, in doubt ; with sua- 

piclon. 
moun-taln-eer', a dweller amid 

mountains; ahlghlander. 
por-tent^us, fore-showing eviL 
prd^OUB, of great value. 
re-coil', faUing back. 
SbroudS, the ropes that support the 

masts. 
Slo^gaXL the war-cry of a clan. 
suc-oes-sion, order ; one i^ter an- 
other. 
SUl-len, gloomy ; dark. 
Bur-'7lVK>r8, those that remained 

alive; outllvers. 
up-brald-lng, blaming ; charging with 

wrong. 
wight, strong ; heroic, 
wreathed in, covered with ; enveloped 

in. 

• 

sSoctla&d's :Brar, the Scottish 
army. 

9 Stainless Tun'stall's banner. 
Sir Brian Tnnstall, called, in the ro- 
mantic language of the time, "Tun- 
stall the Undeflled," was one of the few 
Englishmen of rank slain at Flodden. 
He probably derived the epithet of vn- 
d^led from his white armour and ban- 
ner, as much as from his stainless 
honour and loyalty. 

^0 Bad'enoch-man.-— Bodenoc^ is a 
district in the south-east of Inverness- 
shire. 

11 Len'noz itnd Argyle'. -The Scot- 
tish army was disposed in three divi- 
sions. Ilie centre was commanded by 
King James in person ; the left wing by 
the Earls of Huntly and Home ; the 
right by the Earls of Lennox and 
Argyle, 
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n TiM BOJBl FUglillL— TlMTO WM 

s ftradittoii loqg prerBlent in SooUand 
that Khtg Junes was not kflled at 
noddon ; but that* sshsniiwl to preseni 
himself after his defeat^ he went in 
disguise on pOgrimage to merit absoln- 
tion for the death of his father, and for 



tha teeaeh of his oath of andtj to 
Heniy of England. There is no donbt^ 
howerer, that James was dain on thai 
disasttoos Held (9th September 1613) ; 
and thoo^ his iron belt was never 
found, his sword and dsgger are pre- 
senred in the Heralds' College in London. 



19.— MAKNEKS AND CUSTOMS. 

OLD SCOTTISH LIFE. 

1. A Scottiflll town, if we look into one about the time of 
James lY., was a mean, dirty little place. The houses were 
better than those of the farmers in the country ; for the farmers, 
having no lease, and being at the mercy of the land-owners, 
who might turn them out at will, ran up for themselves dwell- 
ings of the rudest kind. But even the town dwellings were 
still almost 'entirely of wood, and were thatched. Commonly 
each house had, somewhere in the front, a round hole, just 
large enough to let out a person's head. Out of these holes the 
women used to put their heads, and 'engage in a shrill 'gossip 
up and down the street. The streets, narrow and 'irregular, 
were filthy to excess, every sort of refuse being cast out on 
them. 

2. The little town was, perhaps, the property of some 
niOIiastery, and crouched under the shadow of a stately abbey. 
The people of the town were vassals to the Lord Abbot, who 
was 'supreme judge over all persons dwelling on his lands, and 
whose sentence could carry death. 

* 3. The folk of the old town are fond of music. There are 
*minstrels who hold office for life in the service of the buigb. 
Their instruments are bagpipes. Evening and morning, " and 
at other times needful," the pipers march through the town, to 
refresh the natives with, "Broken bones at Luncarty;" "Port 
Lennox;'' "St Johnstone's hunfs up," and the like stirring 
strains. The law of the burgh 'requires that the pipers " sail 
have their daily wages and meat of the neighbours of this guid 
toon 'circularly, conform to the auld loveable use." 

4. The Bobin Hood^ games, so long the favourite revel of 
Old Scotland, were little else than a 'continuation, under another 
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name^ of an older sport, — ^the revel of the Lord of Misrule. 
This 'potentate, having been duly crowned, chose sixty or an 
hundred lusty fellows for his body-guard. Hobby-horses and 
dragons, flags, bagpipe, tabor, and fiddle followed in his lord- 
ship's train. On the Sunday of the revel he took his march to 
the church with aU his noii^ 'madcaps. Summer halls, bowers 
and arbours, were set in the church-yard ; and there the 'rois- 
terers feasted, the people of the town bringing them meat and 
bread, cheese and ale, custards, and other good things. 

5. On the first Simday of May they bring in summer. The 
bellman passes through the town calling every one in the burgh, 
who is not a 'cripple, to go forth to the greenwood ; from which 
they return bearing aloft green branches. The month of May 
brings the famous game of Bobin Hood. Here you shall see 
the merry outlaw of Sherwood, clad in forest green, with bow 
and sheaf of arrows. Here you shall see Little John, and 
Friar Tuck, and Maid Marian, the Queen of May. Here you 
shall see St» George on the hobby-horse brave the leathern 
jaws of the dragon and bang its pasteboard hida 

6. Every Sunday, from April to October, the men of the 
parish gather to the bow-butts,^ where each man must shoot 
six shots at the least Four times a year there is a Wapen- 
schaw,^ at which the whole force of the district 'assemldes for 
exercise in arms, and for the 'inspection of their weapons. 

7. The 'festival of the patro& saint is the great day of the 
year in the abbey town. Pilgrims arrive from all parts of the 
country — ^men and women, on foot and on horse, with bag- 
pipes, songs, and jingling bells. The 'multitude swells, till the 
little town cannot contain half of its numbers. Hundreds 
camp out a-field in the summer night, giving themselves up to 
wild revelry. 

8. The festival is always 'accompanied by a fair, at which 
the trading business of the town is chiefly done. Many of the 
pilgrims have an eye to trade quite as much as to 'devotion. 
Pedlers, with well-stuffed pack, or with horse and cart, display 
their wares : 'cutlery from Liege ;^ silks, woollens, and Hnens, 
wrought in the looms of Ghent, Leyden, and Bruges ; Spanish 
leather; pots and pans from the Netherlands; figs and raisins, 
pepper and ginger, nutmegs and almonds. 
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9. The whole oountry-side throngs to the fair : labourers and 
'husbandmen clad in light blue, green, or red, and their -wives 
dressed in the same bright colours ; merchants in green or gray 
cloaks ; fanners' wives in dose gown of red doth, with a white 
'kerchief for the head^iress; ladies with their faces covered so 
that only the eyes are seen, and the skirt of the gown, three- 
quarters of a yard too long, trailing on the ground, in the f aahion 
of later times. 

10. For common sports they have foot-ball and golfl The 
richer folk play 9,tpawme^ or tennis. The long winter evenings 
are got through by the help of tables or draughts, chess, a little 
music, and much drink. At a time long before Sir Walter 
Balegh,^ Scotsmen smoked their pipes. What they put into 
the pipe is the question. Hemp is smoked in the East, and 
Scottish smokers may have taken their whiff of hemp before 
tobacco was known on this side of the Atlantia • 

11. Outside the little town there is a piece of ground never 
touched with plough or spade. Ox or sheep nevex grazes it. 
Human foot never treads it. It stands in the midst of 'culti- 
vated fields, a dismal breadth of thorns and weeds. This is 
the Qudeman's Groft,^ the pared of land set apart to the Evil 
One ! In token of his 'dominion, it is given up to the curse 
wherewith the ground was cursed when man f elL Every town 
and parish in Old Scotland had such a plot of ground. It was 
not till recent times that this 'superstition was uprooted, and 
the gloomy field, which had been the dread of each hamlet, 
was brought under the plough. 



ac-com-pa-nied by, joined with; 
followed by. 

as-sem-bleSf comes together. 

dr^ca-lar-lv, time about ; in rotation. 

Con-tin-U-a-tLon, a canTing on; a 

crlp^ple, a lame person. [seqnel. 

oul-ti-vftt-ed, tilled; ploughed. 

CUt^ler-y, knives and other sharp in- 
struments ; steel ware. 

de-VO^tion, religious services. 

do-min-lon, power; mastexy. 

en-g^age^ take part; join. 

en-tlre^ly, whoUy. 

fes^tl-val, time of feasting; a day 
kept in honour of some one. 

gOS^sip, Idle talk. 



hus^band-men, farmers, or farm 
labourers. 

In-speo^tlon, looking into; examina- 
tion. 

Ir-reg^a-laTf not regular; not built 
on one plan. 

ker^cMci^ cover for the head. 

mad-caps, mad fellows ; rioters. 

min^strelB, singers; musicians. 

mul-tl-tude, crowd; great number of 
persons. 

po^ten-tate, man of power; ruler. 

re-qoireB^needi; demandi. 

roist^-ers, noisy fellows; revellen. 

BU-per-^tl-tion, false belief. 

sa-premt', highest. 
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1 Robin Hood, the h«ro of mmj 
ballads, and deicribed ai an outlaw of 
the time of Richard I. of England. The 
■oenei of his exploits are laid in Sher- 
wood Forest, inNottinghamshire. There 
may have been, probably there was, such 
a person aa Robin Hood ; but the truth 
about him has been overlaid with a 
great mass of fiction. 

*'* Bow^bnttSf taiiBfets or marks to 
shoot at ; and thence the archery 
ground. Those that failed to attend 
were fined twopence for drink-money 
to thoee that did. 

s Wai/enschaw, that is, a weapon- 
show; an exhibition of arms; a review. 
It also included trials of skill, and cor- 
responded in some respects to the Games 
or athletic sports of modem times. 

^ Liege {Leeaixh% Ghent (Cent, or 
QongX Linden {Layfdn\ Bruges 
iBroodtgetf or JBroos/iX—Liege, Ghent, 



and Bruges are in Belgium. Lejden is 
in Holland. It is famous for its siege 
and relief in 1673-4. 

BPawme.— So caUed because the 
ball was struck with the palm or open 
hand. 

^Balegll, a noted sailor, knight, 
and author of the time of Queen Elisa- 
beth and James I. He introduced the 
potato plant and tobacco into the Brit- 
ish Isles. (See Royal Rxadbb No. 
III., p. 177.) During a captivity of 
thirteen years in the Tower of London, 
he wrote his iristory^^eAslTorld. He 
was executed in 1618, on a sentence for 
treason passed on him fifteen years be- 
fore. 

7 GrofL— A erq/t is a small piece of 
land adjoining a cottage, which is 
farmed or cultivated by the cottager or 
crofUr, It is now applied to a small 
farm. 



QuBSTiONB.— 1. Why were the town houses better than those of farmers, in 
James the Fourth's Ume? Of what were th^ chiefly built? To what use was 
the round hole in front put? What was the state of the streets?— 2. To whom 
did the town probably belong?— 8. What kind of music was provided for the 
town? How were the pipers supported?— 4. Describe the revel of the Lord of 
Misrule.— 6. When was summer brought in? What ceremony took place? What 
famous game belonged to May? Of what did it consist?— 6. When was archery 
practised? What was a "wapenschaw"? How often was it held?— 7. What 
was the great day of the year in the abbey town?— 8. By what was the festival 
accompanied? What was chiefly done there?— 9. Who attended the fair?— 
10. What were the sports of the common people? and of the rich?— 11. What 
was the " Gndeman's Croft" ? Where was it situated? 



20.— A TROUBLED MINORITY. 

1. JAMES V,^ — James lY. left as heir to his crown an infant 
son under three years of age. The country, as usual when the 
King was a child, fell into disorder and lawlessness. Flodden 
had 'deprived Scotland of her oldest and wisest leaders ; but 
the spirit of 'faction was strong as ever in the new 'generation 
of nobles. They marched over the country at the head of large 
bodies of their armed vassals, and carried on their wars against 
one another with a fury which defied all control 

2. Before the end of 1514, the Queen-mother,' who had been 
made Regent, married the Earl of Angus, the head of the 
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House of DonglasL This made the other nobles jealoos, and 
added bitterness to the existing 'feuds. Margaret natorallj 
looked for help to her brother, Heniy YIII. of England. She 
thus formed, with Angus, Huntlj, and others, a 'powerful 
Igngligh faction, of which the King of England made use for his 
own ends. 

3. The great rival of Angus was the Earl of Arran, wbo^ as 
head of the Hamiltons and a near relation of the Bojal Family, 
aimed at the regency. He was 'supported by the Lords Len- 
nox and Glencaim. A third party, at the head of which was 
James Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, and afterwards of St 
Andrews, advised that the Duke of Albany,^ — son of the 
'banished brother of Jaxues IIL — should be called from France 
and have the government 'intrusted to his care. Albany's 

party 'triumphed in Parliament, and the Duke arrived 

1616 ^ Scotland in 1515, with a great many Frenchmen in 

A.D. his train. He was himself practically a Frenchman, 

and the haughty manner in which he and his followers 
treated the Scots aroused much 'opposition to him and his 
government. 

4. During Albany's absence in France in 1517, a Frenchman 
whom he had appointed governor in his place was murdered by 
the Homes, 'partisans of the Douglases. The Islesmen rose in 
rebellion, and the revolt spread into the Highlands. On tlie 

Border, murder, plunder, and every species of outrage, 

1620 were committed. Angus openly defied the Government ; 
A.D. and when attacked in Edinburgh, his followers swept 

their opponents from the street so 'effectually, that the 
fight was called " Clear the Causeway." 

5. Albany then returned from France, and became 'reconciled 

to the Queen-mother, who had taken a violent hatred 

1621 to her husband. She gave up to the Begent the keys 
A.D. of the Castle of Edinbuigh, and the 'custody of the 

young Eling. 

6. On the arrival of Albany, Angus left the capital ; and so 
stem were the Regent's measures against him that he was 
forced to take refuge in France. Still, the 'popular dislike of 
Albany and his Frenchmen was very great. This was carefully 
encouraged by Lord Dacre, the minister of Henry YIIL, and 
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bj the numerous spies whom the English Court kept in Scot- 
land. Henry had at this time broken with France, and was 
trying to ally himself with Spain. He and his great minister 
Wolsey^ aimed at detaching the Scots from France. Thereby 
England would be strengthened, and both France and Scotland 
would be weakened. 

7. In 1522 an open 'rupture seemed certain. Henry wrote 
to the Scottish Estates, 'demanding the diBTniaaal of 
Albany. This was scornfully refused by the Scots, 1622 
who, little as they liked Albany, liked English meddling A.D. 
still less. Henry declared war. Albany crossed the 
Border with a large army ; but before any encounter with the 
enemy, he and Lord Dacre agreed to a truce. 

8. In Scotland, difficulties rapidly thickened around the 
Begent He was surrounded by open enemies, and — 
which was even worse — ^by 'treacherous friends. His 1623 
ally the Queen-mother disclosed all his plans to Dacre. A.D. 
He once more retired to France for help and advice, 

and the war having been renewed in his absence, he returned 
with three thousand five hundred foreign troops. 

9. With this 'reinforcement he marched to the Border; 
but with so much jealousy were the French troops re- 
garded by the Scots, that the latter refused to invade 1624 
England with them, and Albany had to disband his A.D. 
army. He withdrew to Edinburgh with his foreign 
troops, and in a short time finally quitted Scotland. 

10. Wolsey now laboured more earnestly than ever to make 
a breach between Scotland ]and France. H!is end was 

in part attained by the public '' erection" of the King 1624 
(then in his fourteenth year) — a 'declaration that he had a.d. 
undertaken the government This was the result of a 
league between the Queen-mother and the Earl of Arran, and 
they at once began to issue orders in the King's name. 

11. The 'departure of Albany was speedily followed by the 
return of the Earl of Angns, who forthwith began to scheme 
with the view of placing himself at the head of the Government 
He was supported by Henry VIII., who had lost "con- 
fidence in his sister the Queen-mother, and also in 1526 
•Arran ; and he was at once successful in carrying out ▲.n. 
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his plana. He foimed an 'aliianoe with. Beaton; he induced 
Arran to leave 'the Queen's party, and to join his ; he forced the 
Queen, his wife^ to come to tenns with him; and he got pos- 
session of the King's person, and ruled in his name. 

12. The £Iing, however, was now above sixteen years of age, 
and his minority was declared at an end. He chose Angus, 
Aigyle, and Errol as his " protectors," each of whom should take 
charge of him for three months in turn. But Angus kept him 
entirely to himself. In fact, he was a prisoner in Angus's hands, 
and the latter was the real 'sovereign. 

13. This lasted for two years. In 1528, the King, in the 

disguise of a yeoman of the stable, escaped from Falk- 

1628 land^ Palace, where he had been confined. He rode to 

A.D. Stirling, summoned a Council, and issued a proclamation 

against the Douglases. Angus and all his family were 
banished; his estates were forfeited, and he took refuge in 
England. Thus (or the third time within a century was the 
great House of Douglas brought to ruin. 



al4i^ce, league. 

tNUl-iBhed, driven out of the oountxy; 

exiled, 
con-fl-dence, tnut 

COB^tO-dy. keeping. 

deo-Ia-ra^tlon, pubUo notice, 
de-mand-lng, uking in a strong 

way. 
de-part-ure, going away. 
de-prived^ stripped; robbed, 
ef-f ec^tn-al-ly, completely. 
fiUS^tlon, party, 
fends, quarrels, 
gen^^r-^^tlon, race; line. 



In-trost^ed. given; committed. 

op-po-Bl-tlon, feeiing against; hos- 
tility. 

par^tt-sans, persons of the same party ; 
allies. 

pop^u4ar, on the part of the people. 

pow^-fol, strong. 

rec^U'^sUed, friendly again. 

re-ln-f orce^ment, addition of troops. 

rap^ture, break-up; breach. 

SOV^er-elsn, highest mler; king. 

8up-port^^ aided; upheld. 

treach^^UB, faithless; false. 

trl-umphed, won; was victorions. 



1 James V., son of James IV. Mar- 
ried (1) Magdalen, danghter of Francis I. 
of Fntnce ; (2) Mary of Loiiaine, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Ouise. Beigned 29 
years (161»-1642). 

3 The Queen- mother, Margaret 

Tudor, widow of James IV., and mother 
of James V. 

s Duke Of AllMny.—In 1479, James 
III. quarrelled with his brothers Mar 
and Albany. The former was murdered 
In Craigmillar Gastle; the latter was 



attacked in Dunbar, and escaped to 
France, and then crossed to England. 
This Duke of Albany was his son. 

^Wolsey, Thomas, Archbishop ot 
York, Cardinal, and Lord High C3ian- 
cellor of England, bom at Ipswich, 1474. 
He played a double part between 
Henry VIII. and the Emperor of Oe^ 
many, was discovered, and degraded. 
DledlSSO. 

fifUknand, an ancient burgh of 
Fifeshire, IG miles south-west of Cnptf* 
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QvsSTiONB.— 1. How old was the heir to the crown? What umial oonw- 
qnencea followed? Of whom had Flodden deprived Scotland? What was strong 
as ever? How did the nobles disturb the country?— 2. Whom did the Queen- 
mother marry? Whose Jealousy did this ezdte? On whose assistance did Mar- 
garet rely? What faction was formed by her?— S. Who was Angus's great rival? 
Why did he aspire to the regency? Who headed a third party? What did they 
advise? Which party triumphed in Parliament? When did Albany arrive in 
Scotland? What excited great opposition to his government?— 4. What disturb- 
ances took place in Albany's absence? What was "Clear the Causeway"? — 
5. Who joined Albany's faction on his return firom France?— 6. Who left the 
capital when Albany returned? What was the policy of Henry VIII. and 
Wolsey?— 7. What demand did Henry make in 1622? How did the Scots treat 
it? How was war averted?— 8. What great difficulties beset Albany ? Where 
did he procure aid?— 9. Where did he then mardi? Why had he to withdraw 
to Edinburgh? What did he do soon afterwards?— 10. How was Wolse/s end 
partially attained? Of what league was that a result?— 11. Who returned soon 
after Albany's departure? Whose support had he? What success had his in- 
trigues ?— 12. When was the King's minority declared at an end? What arrange- 
ment was made for the King's protection? Who kept him in his own hands?— 
13. How long did this last? Where was the King confined? How did he escape? 
What was the fate of Angus? 



21.— SOLWAY MOSS. 

1. The struggle with Angus brought the Government into 
conflict with the Borderers, many of whom were 'dependants 
of the fallen house. Of these, the most powerful were the 
Armstrongs, whose lawless raids were so frequent and so daring 
that it was resolved to take measures to quell them. 

In 1531 the King marched to the Border with an army, 1531 
on pretence of a hunting 'excursion. Many of the A.D. 
chiefs were seized at their own castle-gates, and hanged 
on their own ti-ees. The King invited John Armstrong,* the 
head of the clan, and his brother Thomas, to a friendly meeting. 
They went, with only a few followers ; but they were at once 
seized and 'executed. 

2. Benewed troubles arose in the Highlands and Islands. 
Argyle, as Lieutenant of the West, asked the Government for 
troops to quell certain disorders. The Government 'preferred 
that the King himself should imdertake the expedition. The 
result wajs, that the Government treated with the Highland 
chiefs directly, and set Argyle aside. The latter lost his lieu- 
tenantship, and was for a time imprisoned. Craufurd, Lieu- 
tenant of the North, was also 'deprived of his office. 

d. As the Highland lieutenantships were not again filled up, 
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the nobility 'regarded the step as a blow aimed at their order. 

The English tampered with the discontented nobles, 

1532 2^d relying on the help of the Borderers, invaded Scotr 

A.D. land in 1532. It was no more than a Border raid, 

headed by Angus and his nephew. The Scots invaded 

1634 England in return : the Border war was 'renewed, and 

A.D. continued till 1534, when peace was made between the 

two countries. 

4. A marriage between King James and his cousin, the 
Princess Mary of England, wajs one of the schemes of the Eng- 
lish Grovemment for uniting the two countries. The 'expulsion 
of Angus, however, and the quarrel with England, put an end 
to the project. The Emperor of Germany made various pro- 
posals on the subject of James's marriage ; but the Scots, led 
by the Beatons, were anxious to revive the French 'alliance, 
and Mary, daughter of the Duke of Yenddme, was fixed on. 
In 1537 James went to France to see his intended bride; 

but when there he preferred Iklagdalen, daughter of 

1538 Francis I., to whom he was accordingly married. She 

A.D. died a few months after reaching Scotland ; and James 

then married Maxy of Lorridne,' daughter of the 
Duke of Guise.' 

5. About the same time Cardinal David Beaton, the nephew 
of James the Archbishop, became the King's chief adviser. 
On the death of his uncle in 1539, the Cardinal succeeded him 
as Archbishop of St. Andrews. 

6. In spite of the French alliance which James had formed, 
Henry VjLLL had not given up hope of winning his nephew to 
his side. Having now thrown off his 'allegiance to Borne, he 
was desirous of engaging James as an ally in his famous struggle 

with the Pope. In 1541 he arranged for a meeting 

1541 "with James at York, on the excuse of settling certain 

A.D. points about religious 'refugees in either country. Heniy 

went to York ; but no King of Scotland appeared, and 
Henry in great wrath returned to London. 

7. Henry immediately made war on Scotland. He sent an 
army across the Tweed, which committed the usual 'havoc of » 
Border invasion. James afsembled his army, and was eager to 
revenge the inroad by an immediate march into England. But 
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Hia nobles firn)l7 refused; &nd die King, in great anger, left 
the arm; on Fala Moor, and returned to Edinburgh. Next 
day the aim; broke up, and the lorda departed homeward. 

& The King, boming under the 'afiont, raised another arm;, 
of ten tiiousand men, and marched towarda the Weet Border. 
He had given secret orders that hia favonrito, Oliver Sinclair, 
should take the command aa soon aa Uie army reached the 
Sek;* and at the Caatle of Caeriaverock* he eagerlj awaited 
the result of the ii 
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9. When the army had passed to English ground it was 
halted ; but as soon as the troops heard that Oliver was to lead 
them, a load and angry murmur arose. A 'violent dispute 
agitated tite whole arm;, and great disorder 'ensued. 

10. At this unlucky moment two English leaders — Dacre 
and Mnsgrave — wilJi three hundred horse, charged 

with levelled lances on the Scots. Taken completely X542 
by surprise, the Scots were broken and scattered, witJi A.D. 
scarce an attempt at 'resistance. The 'fugitives, igno- 
rant of the country, got entangled in Solway Moss, where many 
perished, and more than a dioosand prisoners were taken. 

11. James was utterly crushed by the news of this shameful 
defeat. He retired to Edinburgh in a state of the most piteous 
gloom and 'melancholy. After a few days he wandered over 
to Falkland, and there a low fever preyed on his frame. WhUe 
the unhappy King lay on his death-bed, word was brought from 
Linlithgow that hia Queen had given birth to a daughter. 
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** It will end aa it began," he said ; ^' it came with a womaiiy 
and it will go with a woman,'' — 'alluding to the daughter 
1542 of Bobert Bruce, by whom the crown of Scotland came 
. A.D. into the House of Stewart These were almost his last 
words. Had he lived till the birds of spring were sing- 
ing in the Falkland woods, he would have 'completed his thirty- 
first year. 



Bl'tronV, insnlt. 

al-le^lance, submiasion ; state of 

being a subject, 
al-ll^ance, league ; tmion. 
aUfld-lnff, ref erriiig. 
COin-pl§t^» finished, 
de-pen^ants, persons depending on 

another; retainers. 
de-prived^ of, made to give up. 
en^-sued', foUowed. 

ez-cur^on, trip; journey. 
ei^-cHt-ed, put to death. 

1 John Arm'strong.— The capture 
and execution of this notable outlaw 
are celebrated in the ballad of Johwnie 
Armstrong. 

^ Lorraine^, an old province of 
France, in the north-east. The greater 
part of it is now German. 

s Guise (GeezeX a town in the north 
of France (department Aisne), 00 miles 
north-east of Paris. 

* Esk, a right-bank tributary of the 
liddel, which forms the boundary be- 



ez-pul^on, driving out. 
fa^-tlTes, men fleeing. 
bav^OC, waste ; destruction, 
mel^an-chol-y, sadness, 
pre-ferred^ wished rather. 
ref-n-gee^, one who flees to a place of 

shelter. 
re-gard^, looked on. 
re-newed^ begun again. 
re-Sist^ance, standing againat an 

enemy; opposition, 
violent, very great ; fierce. 

tween England and Scotland on the 
west.— Solway Mobs is between the 
confluence of the Esk and the Liddel 
and the Solway Firth. 

6 Caerlfty'erock, on the river Nith, 
near the Solway Firth, 6 miles south- 
east of Dumfries. 

OCCASIONAL KOTR — BeligioQB 
persecution was revived in the reign of 
James V. Patrick Hamilton was burned 
to death at St. Andrews for his opinions 
in 1528. 



Questions. — 1. What brought the Government into conflict with the Bor- 
derers? How were the Armstrongs put down ? — 2. Where did renewed troubles 
arise? What mode of dealing with them did the Government adopt?— 8. How 
did the nobility look upon the suppression of the lieutenantships? Who tam- 
pered with the discontented nobles ? Who invaded Scotland ? When was peace 
concluded?— 4. What was the marriage inroject of the English Government? 
What did the Scots prefer? Who was fixed on? Whom did the King first 
marry? Who was his second wife?— 6. Who at that time became the King's 
chief adviser? When did. he become archbishop?— 6. In what struggle did 
Henry VIII. try to engage James ? Where did they arrange to meet ? Who did 
not appear?— 7. What did Henry's rage prompt him to do? What was James 
eager to do? Who prevented this? What followed?— 8. Where did the King 
send another army? What secret orders had he given? — 9. How did the army 
receive the announcement? What ensued? — 10. Who attacked them at that 
moment? With what effect? — 11. Where did James wander? In what state 
of mind was he ? What news arrived from Linlithgow ? What did he say when 
he heard it? 
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22.— THE ENGLISH MARRIAGE SCHEMR 

1. MARYA — Mary was seven days old when her father died. 
She and her mother 'remained at Linlithgow ; and the Earl of 
Arran, the nearest heir to the crown, was made Regent or 
Governor. Henry VIII. saw, in the state of affairs in Scotland, 
another and a very hopeful chance of 'annexing that country to 
England. He proposed that a treaty should be arranged for 
the marriage of his son Edward with the young Queen of 
Scots. In order to carry out this scheme, he sent back to Scot- 
land the Earl of Angus and his brother Sir George Douglas, as 
well aj9 some of the chief prisoners taken at Solway Moss. 
They on their part became bound to use all their power to make 
him 'supreme in Scotland. 

2. Before these lords had been long in Scotland, it became 
evident that they were utterly powerless to do anything for 
Henry. A strong feeling of hatred and jealousy towards Eng- 
land filled all classes. The 'released nobles were suspected of 
hemg Henry's spies, and were unable to count on the support 
even of their own vassals. By-and-by they all, with one excep- 
tion, went over to the Government, and told Henry that they 
could not return to 'captivity because the Governor would not 
permit them to leave Scotland. 

. 3. The first object Henry aimed at was to get possession of 
the infant Queen. He proposed this as a condition of the treaty. 
But the Scots would not listen to it : their Queen must not quit 
Scotland during her minority. In the end, it was agreed 
that she should remain in Scotland till she was ten years July 
old. On this 'imderstanding, two treaties — one of 1543 
peace, and one for the marriage of Mary and Edward — a.d. 
were arranged at London in July 1543. In the same 
month the leaders of Beaton's party — Lennox, Argyle, and 
Huntly — appeared at Linlithgow with twenty thousand troops, 
and quietly carried off the young Queen and her mother to 
Stirlhig. There she was safe from Henry's schemes. 

4. In August the treaties were signed by Arran, the Gover- 
nor, at Edinburgh. In September he 'repented of what he had 
done, and went over to Beaton's party. There was some delay 
in obtaining the approval of the Estates to the treaties. Henry 
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grew 'impatienty and ordered certain Scottish ships, driven 

into English ports by stress of weather, to be seized. 

Dea In December the Estates declared this to be a breach 

1643 of the treaties, and refused to be bound by them. At 
A.D. the same time they renewed their '^ ancient leagues^ 

with France. Soon afterwards Henry declared war. 

5. He sent an army to the Forth under Hertford. Its object 

was neither fighting nor conquest, but simply destruc- 

1644 tion and plunder. The English force landed at Gran- 
A.D. ton ;' 'pillaged Leith, and burned the shipping and the 

houses ; plundered the city of Edinburgh, and, setting 
it on fire, left it to blaze for three nights and four days. They 
next attacked the towns on the coast of Fife ; and then marched 
to the Border, slaying, robbing, and burning, with no one to 
hinder them. 

6. Two of the leaders of this expedition — Evers and Latour— 
'received from Henry a grant of lands in the south of Scot- 
land as the reward of their services. A few months later they 
crossed the Border with an armed force to take possession. 
Angus, whose estates had been 'restored to him by Parlia- 
ment, and who had joined the national party, resolved that 
they should not have his lands without a struggle. 

7. The English encamped on a level moor above the village 

of Ancrnm.^ The small army of the Scots took post 

1644 on a neighbouring height, where they were soon joined 

A.D. by Norman Leslie with twelve hundred men, and by 

the Laird of Bucdeuch — a 'grizzled veteran, of many 
battles — with a strong body of his followers. Bucdeuch ad- 
vised that they should dismount, and send the horses with the 
camp-boys to the hill beyond, to make the English think that 
they were in full flight. 

8. It was done accordingly. The English were completely 
'deceived. They came driving up the hill which the Scots 
had left, and gained the top, breathless and disordered, in 
their hurry to pursue. When they got sight of the Scots, 
standing in a compact mass, they were but a few spears' length 
off. Too near to stop or to turn, they were obliged to accept 
dose battle. 

9. Down came the English to the shock, the evening sun fol^ 
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in their faces, and the wind blowing back on them in a blinding 
doud the smoke of their own guns. On the first wavering in 
their ranks, seven hundred Scots who were among them tore off 
their red crosses, and fell furiously upon them. All was 'confu- 
sion, rout, and slaughter. Eight hundred English were slain, 
and the bodies of Latour and Evers were found among the dead. 

10. About the beginning of summei^ a French fleet landed 
a body of three thousand infantry and five hundred horse at 
Dumbarton, to assist the Begent against the English. Thus 
strengthened, the Cardinal and the Begent resolved to carry 
'hostilities into England. Thirty thousand men were marched 
on English ground. They remained two days, burned some 
villages, took some Border '^ peels,'' ^ and then marched back 
again. That was in the beginning of August 

11. In the beginning of September the Earl of Hertford paid 
it back by another invasion of Scotland. This inroad 
lasted only fifteen days; but in that short time the 1546 
English burned seven monasteries, sixteen castles, five A.D. 
market towns, two hundred and forty-three villages, 
thirteen mills, and three hospitals. The Abbeys of Holyrood, 
Melrose, Dryburgh, and others, were ruined in those 'tremen- 
dous 'forays. Hertford sent a despatch to Henry, in which he 
'exultingly informed him that, in the opinion of the Border 
gentlemen, so much damage had not been done to Scotland by 
fire for the last hundred years. That was how the English 
wooed the young Queen of Scots. 



an-nezClng, joining. 

oap-tiv^l-ty, state of being a prisoner ; 

bondage. 
Oon-fa-8lon, disorder. 
de^Mlved^, taken in ; misled, 
ez-ult^lng-ly, with great joy. 
f orCays, robbing expeditions ; raids, 
griz-zled, gray-haired. 
hOB-tll^-tleB, fighting; war. 
Im-pa^tlent, not paUent; fretfol. 

^ Mary, daughter of James Y. and 
Mary of Onise. Married (1) Francis, 
the Dauphin of France; (2) Henry, 
Lord Damley; (8) James Hepburn, 
Karl of Bothwell. Beigned 26 years 
(1M2-1668X 



pU-laged, stripped of goods; plan* 

dered. 
re-ceiv8d^ got. 
re-lea8ed^ set free; liberated, 
re-mained^ stayed, 
re-pent^d, was sorry. 
re-stored^ given baok. 
Ba-preme^ highest, 
tre-men^ons. very great. 
un-der-stand-lng, agreement. 

3 Qran'ton, a sea-port on the Firth 
of Forth, 2 mUes from Edinburgh. 

' An'omm, in Roxburghshire, 8 
miles north-west of Jedburgh. 

* Peels, square towers; Border strong* 
holds. 
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QuK8TiON8.~l. How old WAB Mary when her father died f 'Who was made 
Regent? What did Henry VIII. propose? Whom did he send back to Scot- 
land? For whatpnrpose?— 2. Why could they do nothing?— 8. What was the 
fint object Henry aimed at? What did the Soots say to this? What compro- 
mise was adopted ? When were two treaties adjusted ? Who, at the same Ume, 
carried off the Queen ?— 4. What did Arran do in August 1543 ? What in Sep- 
tember? What made Henry impatient? What did he order? What did the 
Estates then do ? What " leagues" did they renew ?— 6. What did Henry then 
do ? What was the nature of Hertford's invasion ? What places did he injure ?— 
6. What grant did Even and Latour receive? What did they do, a few months 
later? Who resolved to oppose them? — 7. Where did the English encamp? 
Where did the Scots take post? By whom were they joined? What did Buc- 
cleuch advise?— 8. With what success was this attended?— 9. Who were slain in 
the battle?— 10. What aid did the Scots get ftom France? With how large an 
army did they enter England ? What did they accomplish ?— 11. Who resolved 
to be revenged ? What damage did he do ? What did he inform EUng Henry in 
a despatch? 



23.— THE REFORMATIOK 

1. MEANTiifE the Beformed 'doctrines were spreading. 

Qeorge Wishart provoked Beaton by the boldness 

1646 with which he preached them. In 1546 he was seized 

A.D. near Haddington, and burned opposite Beaton's Castle 

of St. Andrews, the Cardinal viewing the sight from 
his windows. Three months later a band of the refonning 
party, headed by James Melville and Norman Leslie, broke 
into St. Andrews Castle and slew the Cardinal. They then 
took possession of the castle, and hung the Cardinal's bleeding 
body over the 'battlements in sight of the citizens. 

2. Early in 1547, John Knox,^ the leader of the Scottish 
Beformation, entered the castle and became its minister. Not 
long afterwards the castle was 'bombarded and taken by a 
French deet, and Knox and his companions were carried 
prisonera to France, and put on board the galleys in chains. 

3. On the 'accession of Edward VI. of England, the marriage 

•project was renewed by Somerset the Protector. He 

1547 marched into Scotland with an army of eighteen thou- 

A.D. sand men to 'compel the Scots to consent to it. A 

Scottish army under Huntly prepared to protect Edin- 
burgh. It was strongly posted at Pinkie-cleuch,' near Mus- 
selburgh. The Scots rashly left their strong position and went 
down to meet the English. This was a fatal blunder, and the 
Scots were routed. Somerset then 'destroyed the church oi 
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the Abbej of Holyrood, and waiited the cotmtiy sround Edin- 
bui^k ; but plots at home obliged him to return to London. 

4. The wooing waa not thus to be forced. From Stirling the 
child Queen was Temoved to the Priory of Inchai&- 
home,' A Parliament held at Haddington agreed to 1548 
a treaty for her marriage with Francis the Dauphin,* a-o. 
and sent her to R'ance for safetj. 

6. In 1554, MaryofOnise, the Queen-mother, became Re- 
gent instead of Arran, with the Earl of Huntlj as Chancellor. 
French troops were broiaght over to support the GovemmenL 
Many of the chief offices of State were given to Frenchmen, 
and a fear went abroad that it was intended to make ScotJand 
a mere "dependency of France. 

6. The Protestant nobles— henceforth called the Lords of the 
Congregation — were alarmed alike for their religious liberties 
and for the 'independence of the country. In 1657, and again 
in 1559, they signed a bond pledging themselves to support one 
another in the cause of religion. These deeds are known aa the 
Fiist and Second Ooreniuits. 
WD 10 
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7. Maiy -was married to the Dauphin in 1558. In the follow- 
ing year Henry II., her father-in-law, died, and she thus be- 
came Queen of France. 

8. The Befonnation had now taken firm root in the land, 
chiefly through the energy and stirring 'eloquence of Knox. 
When he preached at St. Andrews in 1559, he aroused a spirit 
of 'enthusiasm which soon spread over all Scotland. Elizabeth 
of England, who regarded Mary as a rival for her crown, both 

secretly 'encouraged and openly aided the reforming 

1660 pariy. In 1560 a treaty was 'concluded on her behalf 

A.D. at Berwick with the Lords of the Congregation. Her 

army crossed the Border, and her fleet sailed up the 
Forth and blockaded the French troops in Leith. At this crisis 
Mary of Guise, the Queen-Begent, died; and a treaty was 
signed at Edinburgh, by which it was agreed that both the 
French and the English troops should leave Scotland. 

9. In 1560 the Parliament adopted a Confession of Faith 
prepared by 'Knox and others. On the 20th December, in the 
same year, the first (General Assembly of the Bef ormed Church 
of Scotland met. In 1567 it was 'recognized by Parliament as 
the National Ghurcli of Scotland. 



a<M»i^oni eoming to the throne. 
t^t^tle-ments, cattle mUi with 

openings on the top. 
bom-bard^ed, attacked with great 

guna. 
com-peF. force. 
Con-Kdftd^, iinished; made. 
de-pen^en-Qy, one country BUbject 

to another ; a province. 
de-8troyed^, pnlled down; mined. 

iJOhn E&03E.— Bom in 1506, near 
Oifford, in Haddingtonshire. He died 
in 1672. 

a Fink^l6-«leuoh» about 6 miles east 
of Edinburgh. 



doo^trineB, religions (pinions. 
el^0-<iuenoe, powerful speaking, 
en-conr^aged, put heart into ; pushed 

on; cheered. 
ea-thu-^i-asin, great seaL 
In-de-pen^ence, freedom from for* 

eign control, 
proj^ect, plan ; scheme. 
rec-Og-nlaed^ looked on; admitted 

to be. 

sjRCibmahoimid^, beautifully sita- 
ated on an island in the Lake of Men- 
teith, in Perthshire. 

^The Dau^liln, heir-apparent to 
the French crown. 



Quisxzoirs.— 1. What doctrines were now spreading? How did Wishart pro- 
Yoke Beaton? What was done to him? How was his death revenged?*— 2. Who 
joined the garrison of St. Andrews in 1647? What befell him?— 8. When was 
the marriage project revived by the English? What battle was fought? Who 
won? By what was it followed?— 4. Where was Mary sent for safety? Whom 
did Parliament resolve that she should marry? Where was she then sent?— 
5. Who became Kegent in 1664? What influence then became very strong in 
Scotland?— 6. Who were alarmed for their liberties? What did they do in 1667 
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•nd in 16601 What tie th«o deedi oaUadf— 7. When wia Vary marriedr Wh«n 
did she become Queen of France ?— 8. What was the effect of Knox's preaching 
in 1560? Who aided the reformers? What treaty did she conclude with them ? 
By what was it followed? What were the terms of the Treaty of Edinburgh?— 
9. When was a Confession of Faith adopted? When did the iirst General As- 
sembly of the Reformed Church meet? When was that Church recognised as the 
National Church of Scotland? 



24.— MARY, DARNLEY, AND BOTHWELL. 

1. Before the end of the year 1560 Mary's husband, Fran- 
cis II., died, and she returned to Scotland in Augost 

1561. Her French training had filled her with strong 1561 
hatred of the Beformers, and when she found Scotland a.d. 
divided into two powerful parties — Boman Catholic 
and Protestant— she naturally 'sympathized with the former. 

2. Her gay and 'frivolous life soon turned from her the 
ablest and most earnest men in Scotland. In 1565 she 
married her cousin, Henry Stewart, Lord Damley. 1565 
She thereby 'disappointed Elizabeth, by whose advice a.d. 
she had promised to be guided in the choice of her 
second husband. She also lost the favour of her half-brother, 
the Earl of Murray, now the head of the Protestant party. 

3. Damley joined Lord Buthven and others in a plot against 
an Italian musician named David Bizzio, whom Mary 

had made her secretary and chief favourite. One night 1566 
at supper-time, Bizzio was dragged from the Queen's a.d. 
presence in Holyrood, and murdered in an 'adjoining 
passage. She wiped away her tears when she heard of his 
death, and said that thenceforth she would study 'revenge. 

4. Soon after this event Mary gave birth to a son, after- 
wards James VL The child was baptized in Stirling 
Castle in December. Damley, though living in the 1566 
castle, was not present at the ceremony. It was rather a.d. 
'ominous that his place was filled by James Hepburn, 

Earl of Bothwell, who had now thrown over tibe Queen that 
extraordinary spell which led to her ruin as well as to his own. 

5. About Christmas, Damley went to Glasgow to visit his 
father. There he was seized with small-pox. He had re- 
covered, but was still weak, when he was 'surprised by a visit 
&om the Queen. Poor Damley was uplifted with delight 
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She offered to make up all their quarreLs, promised that they 
should live together once more as in the days when they were 
happy, and gave him her hand upon it 

' 6. Damley agreed to return to Edinburgh, and they travelled 
thither by easy journeys^ as he was still in a weak state. In- 
stead of taking him to the Palace, however, the Queen placed 
him in a small house belonging to one Bobert Balfour, a crea- 
ture of Bothwell's, in a suburb cklled the Eirk-of-Field.^ It 
was a house in a garden outside the town-wall, in a free and 
airy situation ; better fitted, she said, for an 'invalid than Holy- 
rood, the situation of which was low. 

7. For eight or ten days Mary played the part of a kind and 
careful nurse. She passed much of every day with her hus- 
band, and slept several nights in a chamber below his. Mean- 
while Bothwell was secretly making his preparations. By 
means of duplicate keys, his agents had free access to the 
house where the ill-fated King was lodged. He. had placed in 
the Queen's service one Hubert^ a Frenchman, a former servant 
of his own. Two fierce Borderers, Hay of Tallo and Hepburn 
of Bolton, readily becaqae his tools. 

8. A barrel of gunpowder was sent for to Bothwell's Castle 
of Dunbar, and "a fine lunt of half a fathom ''^ was provided. 
If this powder be placed in the lonely house of Kirk-of -Field 
under cover of night; if it explode and blow the house and 
its inmates to destruction before morning, who will 'divine how 
the accident happened) Bothwell arranged his accident with 
care. He selected the spot where the powder was to be placed. 
The spot was in the Queen's room, right under Damle/s bed 
in the room above. 

9. The night of Sunday the 9th of February was fixed for 

the 'execution of the horrible plot. About ten o'clock 

1 fiA7 ^^ ^^^ evening the powder was brought in bags across 

the garden, and carried to the Queen's room. She sat 

talking with her husband, while the preparations for 

his murder were going on in the room below. 

10. The Queen suddenly 'recollected that she had promised 
to be present and to dance at the wedding of a favourite maid 
of hers that night in the Palace. The Queen had promised her 
husband to pass that night in Kirk-of-Field. But the 'previ- 
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ous engagement, now that she recollected it, would prevent her. 
She must keep her word, she said ; and kissing her husband, 
she left him, and went by torch-light to Holyrood. 

11. The ball was at its height in the Palace, when Bothwell, 
about midnight, slipped away, changed his rich suit of black 
velvet and satin for one of common stuff, and joined his 'ac- 
complices at Kirk-^f "Field. Hepburn lighted the match, let 
himself and Hay out of the house by means of the duplicate 
keys, and locked the doors after him. They found Bothwell 
in the garden. He asked them if they had " fired the lunf 
They said, " It is done ;" and the accomplices retired to a safe 
distance in the garden to await the result. Within the 
doomed house all was dark and stilL The 'unsuspecting victim 
slept, and the red end of the burning match was creeping, with 
its low hiss, every second nearer to the powder. 

12. The explosion seemed long in coming, and they began to 
think that the match had gone out. The fierce and impatient 
Bothwell was for going to see. Hepburn, knowing that he had 
made all sure, said, "Ye need not." A little afterwards the 
explosion burst with 'tremendous fury, throwing its fierce glare 
against the black sky, and alarming the silent city. The gang 
of murderers ran off. Bothwell returned to his rooms in the 
Palace, drank some wine, and went to bed. 

13. Half an hour later, a startled knock shook his door, and 
a man, almost speechless with 'amazement, panted out, " The 
King's house is blown up, and I trow the King be slain!'' 
Bothwell sprang from his bed, calling out, " Fie ! treason ! 
treason ! " His brother-in-law Huntly, and other gentlemen, 
hurried into his room at the alarm. They went together to the 
Queen, and told her what had happened. She seemed 'over- 
whelmed with grief. The gentlemen retired : the Queen went 
calmly to bed, slept late, and ate an excellent breakfast. 

14. As soon as day broke on Monday morning, multitudes 
crowded to the Kirk-of-Field. The house was a mere heap of 
blackened ruins, hollow like the 'crater of a 'volcano. The 
dead bodies of Damley.and his servant were found in the 
garden. No marks of violence or of fire appeared on the 
corpses. Bothwell came with a guard, and had the bodies re- 
moved. The corpse of Damley was carried to Holyrood 
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ChapeL The Queen '' beheld it without any outward sign of 
joy or of sorrow." On the Saturday following, it was buried by 
night in the chapel, beside the body of David Bizzio. 

15. There is no doubt that Bothwell was the chief 'insti- 
gator of this deed. The events by which it was immediately 
followed strengdiened the general belief that Mazy was privy to 
the design, if she did not actively encourage it Bothwell was 
forthwith advanced and favoured. He insisted on being tried 
for the murder of Damley, and was of course acquitted. On 
the Queen's return from Stirling to Edinburgh, he waylaid her 

and carried her off to Dunbar. He tiben 'procured a 
1 M7 '^^^'^^ from his wife ; and on the 16th of May — ^little 
more than three months after Damle/s murder — ^he 
and Mary were married. 

16. The nobles took up arms to force her to separate from 
BothwelL Mary surrendered to them at Oarberry 
Hill,' near Musselburghl Bothwell fled,^ and Mary 

wafi sent a prisoner to Loch Leven Castle.^ There she was 
obliged to 'abdicate in favour of her son — ^then one year old 
— and the Earl of Murray was appointed Begent 

17. After eleven months of captivity, Mary escaped from 

Loch Leven, and found an army of six thousand men 

1568 ready to fight for her. Murray, with four thousand 

A.D. men, defeated her army at Langside,' and she escaped 

to Dundrennan,^ and liience to England, where she cast 
herself on the mercy of Queen Elizabeth. 



A.D. 



June. 



ab^'-oate, give up the crown. 

ae-COm-l^-oefl, Mends In crime; as- 
sistant in evil. 

ad-Joln-lng, near; closely. 

armaao^Mlt, great wonder; snr- 
prise. 

craAter, the cnp-shaped mouth of a 
volcano. 

dis-ap-polnt^ spoiled the hopes of. 

dl-Vine', tell; guess. 

dl-voroe', separation, by law, of man 
and wife. 

ex-e-CU-tion, carrying out. 

friV^O-lOUB, trifling; given up to ple»- 
sure. 

ln^fiti-ga-tor» one who suggests or 
prompts. 



In-va-Ild, a sick person. 

Om-i-noUB, foreboding evlL 

o-ver-whelmed', crushed ; over^ 
powered. 

pre^vl-oua, earlier. 

pro-cured^ got; obtained. 

rec-ol-lect^, recaUed to mind; re- 
membered. 

re-veage^, paying back injuries. 

gar-prised^ taken unawares;. struck 
with sometiiing not looked for. 

sym-pa-tlilzed^ agreed in feeling; 
sided. 

tre-men^ons, very great; awfuL 

un-sns-peot^lDg, not feaijng any 
evil.^ 

vol-car-no, a burning mountain. 
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1 Eirk-Of-Fleld.— Itt site is now 
covered hy the bulldinga of the TJnlTer- 
8it7 of Edinburgh. 

9 Lunt of half a ftithoxn, s slow- 
burning maiUh, three fe^t in length. 

sCarOMny HUL— it is 7 miles 
from Edinburgh. 

^Botbwell- fled.-.He escaped to 
Denmark, and led the Ufe of a i^rate 
on the North Sea. He was captured in 



a harbour In Norwaf, and spent the 
last eight years of his Ufe in prison. He 
died in 1578. 

B Loch Leaven Castle, on an island 
in Loch Leven in Klnross-shlre. 

> Lan^side, in Renfrewshire, 2 miles 
south of Glasgow. 

7 Dundren^nan, an abbefand small 
yUlage near the Solway, 6 miles south- 
east of Kirkcudbright. 



QvxsTioN&^l. When did Mary return to Scotland? Why? Which par^ 
there did she favour ?— 2. How did she alienate the ablest men in Scotland? 
How did she disappoint Elisabeth? Whose favour did she also lose?— 3. Into 
what plot did Damley enter? Where was it executed? What did the Queen 
say ?— 4. Who was bom soon afterwards ? Who took the chief place at his baptism ? 
--4i. What illness seised Dsmley at Glasgow? Who went to visit him?— 0. What 
did she prevail on him to do? Where did she take him to reside?— 7. How long 
did she nurse him there? Whose preparations were going on at the same time? 
— 8. Where was the gunpowder obtained? On what spot was it placed?— 0. What 
night was fixed for the murder? Who sat with Damley while the preparations 
were being completed?— 10. What did Mary suddenly recollect?— U. What did 
BothweU do about midnight? Who lighted the match? Where was Bothwell 
found?— 12. What made him impatient? Where did he go after the explosion? 
—18. What happened half an hour later? What did Bothwell exclaim? Who 
carried the news to the Queen? How did she receive it?— 14. Where were the 
dead bodies of Damley and his servant found? When and where was Damley 
buried?— 15. Who was the chief InstigaUw of this crime? What events attach 
guilt to Mary? How soon after Damley's murder did she marry BothweU?— 
16. What did the nobles do? Where did she surrender to them? Where was 
she imprisoned?— 17. How long? What then? What battle was fought? Who 
won? Where did Ifory go? On whose mercy did she cast herseU? 



26.— THE GOOD REGENT. 

1. JAMES Yl.^ — For 'nearly three years after the flight of 
Mary, the Earl of Murray, known as the Good Regent, held 
sway in Scotland. He ruled with vigour and firmness, and the 
•prosperity of the country began to revive. His 'adhesion to 
the Protestant party gained him the support of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In 1569 Murray went to London to consult with the 
English Queen and Cecil, her secretary, on the position 

of Mary. He carried with him all tiie 'evidence he 1569 
could gather of her share in Damley's murder. No a.d. 
formal trial of the Queen took place, but she was kept 
a close prisoner. 

2. Murray's enemies in Scotland, who were both' numerous 
and powerfiil, 'comprised two parties — the friends of the old 
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Church, who were anzions for the Testoration of Mary ; and 
the House of Hamilton, who were jealous of Murray's great 
power. From the latter he received his death-blow. They 
formed a plot against his life, at the head of which was the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews,^ half-brother of the Earl of Arraa. 

3. An 'occasion was soon found for giving effect to their 
scheme. The Regent had been at Dumbarton, and was on his 
return to Edinburgh. Hamilton of BothweUhaugh^ 'dogged 
his steps. At Glasgow, and again at Stirling, he sought an 
'opportunity to carry out his bloody purpose, but failed. The 
Regent lodged a night in Linlithgow, and on the morrow re- 
sumed his progress towards Edinburgh. On account of the 
crowd which thronged the narrow street, he was obliged to 
walk his horse at a slow pace. 

4 There was a house belonging to the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews before which he had to pass. This house had a 
lattice-window lighting its wooden stair-case. About the stair 
sheets were hung, as if some peaceful housewife had put her 
linen out to dry. Through this lattice glared the fierce eye of 
the 'assassin, his match-lock in his grasp, and the match burn- 
ing. The loud report of a shot rang out. The Regent was 
seen to reel in his saddle, and the horse of a gentleman who 
rode on the farther side of him fell dead. The same 
il^A ^^^^ which killed the horse had passed through the 
Regent's body. Calm as he ever was, Murray lighted 
down, and walked on foot to his lodging, as if he felt 
no pain. Towards midnight he breathed his last. 

6. The murderer mounted a fleet horse, which his brother 
held ready saddled and bridled for him at the back door of the 
house, and escaped. To excuse the 'atrocious crime, it was 
said that the Regent had seized the lands and house of Both- 
wellhaugh, and had turned out Hamilton's wife in a stormy 
night into the woods, where she was found next day furiously 
mad. The story is known to be utterly false. 

6. The Good Regent was buried in the south aisle of St. 
Giles's Church at Edinburgh, where the 'inscription over his 
tomb, engraved on brass, was long seen. The coffin was set 
down before the pulpit, while ELnox preached the funeral ser- 
mon, from the text, "Blessed are the dead which die in the 
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Lord;" and the Tast congregation of three thousand people 
wept around. 

ad-he^on, act of holding fMt ; stick- 
ing. 

as-sas-Bln, murderer. 

a-tro^OU8, horrible; vary cmeL 

Com-prlsed^f were made up of; in* 
eluded. 

1 James VLi aon of lAary and Dam- 
ley. Married Anne of Denmark. 
Beigned 85 yean in Scotland (1568- 
1608), and 22 yean in England (1008- 
1625), — 57 years in all. 

2 ArchbiBhop of St Andrews.— A 



doffged, followed dose, like a dog. 
ev^i-dence, proofs. 
In-scrip-tlon, writing. 
oo-ca^on, fit time. 
op-por-ta>ni-ty, fit time ; occasion, 
pros-per^l-ty, good fortune. 

few months later he was executed tot 
the share he had taken in Damley's' 
murder. 

s BothweUhaugh^ near Bothwell 
Castle, 2 miles north-west of the town 
of Hamilton in Lanarkshire. 



QuJssTiOKS.— 1. How long did Begent Murray rule? How did he rule? What 
secured him the support of Queen Elizabeth? For what purpose did he go to 
London in 1569? What did he take with him?— 2. What two parties did his 
enemies comprise? What plot did the Hamiltons form?— 8. What occasion was 
soon found for effecting their purpose? Who was the assassin? Where liad he 
sought opportunities without success? Where did he succeed?— 4. From what 
house was the shot fired? What means were taken to screen tiie murderer? 
What effect had the bullet after passing through Murray's body? What did 
Murray do after he had been struck? When did he die?— 5. How did the mur^ 
derer escape? What story was invented to palliate his crime?— 6. Where was the 
Begent buried? Who preached the funeral sermon? From what text? 



26.— THE RAID OF RUTHVEN. 

1. MxTRRAT was 'succeeded in the regency by the Earl of 
Lennox, father of the murdered Damley. In little more than 
a year he too was killed. The Castle of Edinburgh was held 
for the Queen's party by Kirkaldy of Grange, with whom was 
Maitland of Lethington. Lennox was at Stirling. Kirkaldy 
sent a body of four hundred horse there to seize him. A 
traitor led them into the town by a secret 'entrance. They 
broke into the Regent's lodging, and took him prisoner before 
any alarm could be given. By-and-by the soldiers 
rushed down from the castle, and a sharp 'skirmish fol- 1571 
lowed, in which Lennox was shot. a.d. 

2. The next Regent was the Earl of Mar. The civil 

war continued to rage 'furiously. Mar put forth all his power 
in trying to make the opposing parties agree; but in 
vain. Worn out by the struggle, he in a few months 1672 
sank into the grave. In the same year died John Knox, a.d. 
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who bad Hred to see the Bef ormation principles firmly estab- 
lished in Scotland. 

a Mar was succeeded by James Douglas, Earl of Morton, 
an able ruler, but a cruel and merciless man. It was he who 
had begun in the dvil war the practice of No quarter }^ by which 
all who were taken on either side were hanged without mercy. 
He is also said to have set the example to the other nobles of 
filling the 'bishoprics with men of straw,^ who handed over the 
chief part of the 'income to their patrons. 
4. With the help of an Engh'sh 'siege-train he stormed 
Edinburgh Castle, the last stronghold of the Queen's 
X573 inen. The gaxrison yielded, and Eirkaldy of Grange^ 
A.D. the commander, who had held the castle so long, was 
brought to the gallows. Under the 'vigorous rule of 
Morton, the opposition to the Government was trodden out, and 
the long and dismal wars about Mary Stewart came to an end. 
6. For the next five years Morton ruled with a high hand. 
His success made him haughty. He was rude to the nobles, 
and unduly harsh in his 'treatment of the young King. 
1578 A strong party was formed against him, and James was 
A.D. advised to rid himself of the Begenf s control A Par- 
liament was called. Morton 'resigned the regency; 
and the King, then aged twelve, took the government into his 
own hands. Three years later the aged Morton was tried and 
executed for his share in the murder of Darnley. 

6. James had been educated by the famous George Bnch- 
aEan.^ He became a fair scholar, but very much of a 'pedant; 
and as he grew up, he showed himself more and more to be a 
man of a mean and shuffling spirit. At the very outset of his 
reign he fell into the hands of two base favourites, whom he 
created Earl of Lennox and Earl of Axran. A party among 
the nobles resolved to get the King out of the hands of his 
favourites, by the old device of 'kidnapping him. 

7. The King had gone to Athole^ to the hunting — ^the only 
manly thing he ever cared for. He was attended by a slender 
train, and his leaders, Lennox and Arran, were not with him. 
The Earl of Gowrie invited him to stay at his Oastle of 
Buthven;^ which 'invitation was accepted without 'suspicioD* 
The night of his acrival at Buthven, the King was entertained 
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with all 'courtesy. Meanwhile the Earl and his friends had 
assembled a thousand men, and quietly surrounded the castle. 

8. Next morning, as James was preparing to take horse, the 
"associated lords entered the room and presented a . _ 
petition setting forth the dangers to which King and ^ '* 
kingdom were exposed by the conduct of Lennox and ^"^^ 
Arran, and craving the 'dismissal of these favourites. 
James looked as gracious as he could, spoke fair words, and 
wish^ed to get away. The liaster of Glammis placied himself 
with his back to the door, and told him he must stay. The 
King fell into a passion, and uttered threats. Then he began 
to weep. ^ It is no matter for his tears,'' said Glammis ; ''better 
'bairns 'greet than bearded men.'* James never forgot these 
words. For the present^ however, there waa nothing for it but 
to submit. 

9. Such wafl the affair known aa the Raid of BnthveiL The 
news of it fell on the two favourites like a thunder-clap. 
Azran® instantly went with a few followers to Kuthven Castle, 
and 'demanded admittance to the King's presence. He found 
that he had walked into the lion's mouth; for he was at once 
'arrested, and was safely laid up in Stirling Castle. Lennox^ 
was sent to France, where he soon afterwards died. 

10. James, in the hands of the Baid-of-Buthven lords, was 
no doubt in better company than he had been used to ; but it 
was by no means so 'agreeable as the society of the friends 
from whom he had been separated. Nevertheless he seemed 
to be cheerful and content ; and so well did he 'counterfeit, 
that the Buthven lords were thrown off their guard, and began 
to relax their 'vigilance in watching the King. Ten months 
after his capture, he went from Falkland to St. Andrews, 
under 'pretext of visiting his grandfather's brother, the 

Sari of March. After supper with the old Earl, he 1683 
quietly slipped into the caatle, and the gates were shut A.D. 
behind him. 

11. Once more his own master, he called around him the 
^ends of his fancy. The Earl of Arran, who had been privy 
to the whole affedr, returned to Court, haughtier and more 
powerful than ever. Thus ended the Bald of Buthven. It 
<lnig% however, its trail of blood after it over the page of his- 
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tory. The Earl of Gowrie vas trapped to the scaffold. The 
whitening sknlle of his two gallant sons stood on the gable of 
the Tolbooth^ of Edinbuxgh for more than forty years. 

12. For the next two years Anan was supreme. HiB 
tyranny and 'insolence were unbounded. The King was merely 
a tool in his wicked hands, most of the other nobles having 
been banished from the Court At the same time Acts were 
passed against the Presbyterian Church and in favour of Episco- 
pacy, in consequence of which many Presbyterian ministers fled 
1KOK to England. At length Arran's conduct became *insuffer- 
lOoO g^yyio^ The banished lords returned. Arran fled from 
^^' the Court, and a regnlar form of gOTemment was 
adopted. This was followed by the 'restoration of Presbytery. 

in-Vl-ta^tloil, askiiig to come, 
kld-nap-plng, stealing (applied to 

stttding children), 
ped^ant, one who makes a show of 

learning, 
pre^tezt^ excuse ; false reason, 
re-signed^ gave up. 
res-to-raAtlon, setting up again, 
siege-train, a number of gan> ^"^ 

in sieges. 
gUrimlBll, a small fight. 
sue-ceed-ed, followed. 
SUS-pI^cm, mistmst. 
treat-ment, way of treating. 
ylg-i-lance, watchfulness. 
vig-or-OUB, strong; full of energy* 

miles north-west of Perth, on the river 
Almond. 

> Ar'ran, James Stewart, second son 
of Lord Ochiltree. His sister was John 
Knox's wife. In 1606 he was kiUed in 
Dumfries-shire by Sir James DouglASi 
a nephew of Regent Morton. 

7 Len'nox.— He was Esm^ Stewsrt, 
a Scotsman brought up in France. He 
was a nephew of Regent Lennox, v^^ 
therefore a cousin of Damley. 

8 The Tolbooth^ an old pr^ 
which stood in the centre of Edinburgo* 
and was therefore called " The Heart of 

Galled also Huntingtower, about 8 Midlothian." 

QuxsTzoNS.— 1. Who succeeded to the regency? How long did he hold lt| 
Where was he killed?— 2. Who was the next Regent? What did he try to do' 
What was his end ? When did Knox die ? What had he lived to see ?— 3. ^^ 
succeeded Mar ? What showed his cruelty?— 4. What castle did he take? "^^ 



argroo^ ble, pleasant, 
ar-rest^d, seized ; made prisoner. 
as-BO^-ftt-ed, banded together. 
bairns, children. 
bishop^rlC, office of a bishop. 
COUn-ter-feit, pretend; feign. 
COIir^te-Sy, poUteness; dviUty. 
de-mand-ed, asked in a strong way. 
dis-mls^sal, sending away, 
en^trance, way in. 
fa-rl-ons-ly, with fury; fiercely. 
greet, weep. 

Income, money which comes in ; pay. 
In^o-lenoe, rudeness. 
In-imf^fer-a-ble, not to be borne; 
unbearable. 

^ No quarter, showing no mercy 
to enemies. 

8 Men of Straw. — Tulchan bishops 
they were called, " tulchan " being the 
Gaelic name for a stuffed calf set beside 
a cow to induce her to give milk. 

s George Buchan'an, a well known 
Scottish author. He is called "the 
Scottish Virgil," from the excellence of 
his Latin poetry. Bom, 1506; died, 
1682. 

^ Ath^ole, in the centre of Perth- 
shire. 

B Oastle Of Rnthyen (pron. RWm), 
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WM its oomsuuider? What wm done to blmf What did Morton's rnlo 
aocompliah?— 6. What effect had his raoceas on him? What did his enemies 
advise the King to do ? What did Morton do ? How old was the King ? What 
was the fate of Morton Y->6. B7 whom had James been educated? What kind 
of man did he show himself to be as he grew up? Into whose hands did he 
fall at the outset of his reign? What led to the Said of Ruthven?— 7. Where 
had James gone to hunt? Who invited him to his castle? What did the Earl 
do when the King was within his walls f—S, What did the lords present to him 
next morning? How did he answer it? What did he wish to do? Who stood 
with his back against the door ? What did Glammis say when the King began 
to weep? In what year did this take place?— 9. What did Arran do when he 
heard of the affair? What did he find? Where was he confined? What be- 
came of Lennox?— 10. How was James treated by the lords? How did he throw 
them off their guard? How did he escape from them?— 11. Who returned to 
Court ? In what mood ? Who suffered death for the Baid of Buthven ?— 12. How 
long thereafter was Arran supreme? What ecclesiastical measures were at the 
same time passed ? When did Arran flee from the Court ? What followed ? 



27.— END OF THE RIVAL QUEENS. 

1. From the time that Mary took refuge in England, she 
had been the centre of plots 'designed to overthrow Eliizabeth 
and Protestantifim, and to place her on the throne. In 1569 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland had headed a 
rising with that view in the north. It had been vigorously put 
down, but the hopes of the party were not at an end. Three 
years later, the Duke of Norfolk had been executed for a 
'similar plot, in connection with which it was planned that he 
should marry Mary. 

2. The most serious of these plots, however, wsus that known 
as Babington's Conspiracy. Its two chief objects were to 
murder Elizabeth and to set Mary free. Babington and thir- 
teen other 'conspirators were executed ; and it was resolved to 
bring Mary to trial for supporting the plot. It was said that 
she had received letters teUing her of the progress of the con- 
spiracy, and had returned answers to them through a 

chink in her prison walL But the 'evidence on which 1586 
this statement rests is not beyond question. There is a.d. 
no doubt, on the other hand, that the English Govern- 
ment found Mary a very troubtesome prisoner. As long as she 
lived, plots were sure to be formed from time to time in her 
favour. It was not likely, therefore, to lose a fair chance of 
getting rid of her. 
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a She was tried in Fotherinffay Oastle^ in October 1586, 
and was condemned. On the 8th of February following 

1 Rft7 ^^ ^'^^ ezecated in the great hall of the same castle. 

^*^ * She was in the forty-fifth year of her age, and had been 
a 'captive in England upwards of eighteen years. 

4. In the year 1600 a 'mysterious affiur, known as the 
Gowiie Ck)ii8pirac7, made a great noise in the land. It was 
said that the King had been 'decoyed to Gowrie House,^ and 
attacked or threatened by Alexander Ruthven and his brothei 
the Earl of Gowrie — sons of that Earl of Gowrie wha had been 
put to death for the Baid of Buthven eighteen years before 

The King with difficulty reached a window and shouted 

1600 ^or help. His 'attendants burst in, and slew, first 

A.D. Buthven, and then the EarL That was in August 

Three months later, the bodies of the slaughtered noblesr 
were produced in Parliament, to have sentence of 'attainder and 
'forfeiture passed on them. 

5. The death of Elizabeth, in 1603, made James YL the 

'unquestioned King of the whole island. All the 'de- 

1603 soendants of Henry YIII. were dead. It therefore be- 

A.D. came necessary to go back to the line of his elder sister 

Margaret, the wife of James lY. of Scotland, from 
whom James YL was directly descended. This event is 
called the Union of the Orowns. 



at-tain^er, Iom of rights as « dtixen. 
at-tend^4Uits, followers, 
cap^tive. prisoner. 
OOn-Bpir^tors, persons engaged in 

a plot. 
de-CQyed^ led by false means; allured, 
de-scend^ants, persons descended 

firom the head of a family; oflTspring. 

iFoth^erlngay Oastle, in North- 
amptonshire. The castle was rased to 
the ground by order of James TI. after 
his accession to the English throne. 

3 Gow^e House, in Perth. The 
house has been removed, but Its site is 
still pointed out. 

NOTES OF FEOaRES&— In 1682 
the University of Edlnlmrgh was 
founded by the Eling. In 1692 Parlia- 
ment passed an Act regarded as the 



de-signed^ meant; intended. 
ev^i-denoe, proof, 
f or^feit-nre, loss of property. 
mys-te^ri-OUS, hard to understand; 

dark; obscure. 
sim-l-lUT, like; much the same, 
nn-qnes^ttonedy not questioned or 

doubted. 

Charter of the Church of Scotland. It 
ratified the main provisions of Tht 
Second Bock cf Discipline (approved by 
the General Assembly in 1678), an<^ 
affirmed the independence of the Scot- 
tish Church. BCarischal CoUesrei 
Aberdeen, was founded in 169S; and 
in the same year the last Clan battle 
of note on the Borders was fought 
near Lockerby, between the Maxwells 
and the Johnstons. 
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QoBRnom.— 1. Of what wu Huy the oentra in BngUndr When wu the 
flnt plot ? Where wu the rising? When wu the second ? Who wu executed 
for it ?— 2. Which wu the most serious of all these plots ? What were its two chief 
aims? Who were executed for it? What charges were alleged against Mary? 
Why was the English Oovemment anxious to get rid of Mary ?— 8. Where wu 
she tried? When wu she executed?-^. What mysterious affair took place in 
leoo t Describe it. Who were slain ?— «. What effect on the Succession had the 
death of Eliaabeth ? When did she die ? How wu James the nearest heir? 



28.— MAKY, QUEEN OP SCOTS. 

1. 1 LOOKED far back into other years, and lo ! in bright array 
I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages passed away. 

It was a stately convent^ with its old and lofty walls, 
And gardens witii their broad green walks, where soft the foot- 
step falls; 
And o*er the 'antique dial-stone the creeping shadow passed. 
And, all around, the noon-day sun a drowsy 'radiance cast. 
Ko sound of busy life was heard, save from the cloister dim 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters' holy hymn. 
And there five noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees, 
In that first budding spring of youth when all its prospects 

please ; 
And little recked they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper 

prayers. 
That Scotland knew no prouder names — ^held none more dear 

than theirs; — 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the holy shrine, 
Of royal blood and high descent from the ancient Stewart line; 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 
And as they flew, they left behind a long-continuing light. 

2. Thi scene was'jchcmged. It was the court, the gay court of 
Bourbon,' 
And 'neath a thousand silver lamps a thousand courtiers throng: 
And proudly kindles Henry's' eye— well pleased, I ween, to see 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and 'chivalry : — 
But fairer far than all the rest who bask on Fortune's tide, 
'EfiEulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride !^ 
The 'homage of a thousand hearts — ^the fond, deep love of one — 
The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but begun, — 
They lighten up her chestnut eye, they 'mantle o'er her cheek, 
They sparkle on her open brow, and high-souled joy bespeak : 
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Ah ! who shall blame, if scarce that day, through all its brilliant 

hours, 
She thought of that quiet convent's calm, its sunshine and its 

flowers? 

3. The 9cene was changed. It was a bark ' that slowly held its way. 
And o*er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening lay ; 
And on its deck a Lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 

Upon the fast 'receding hills, that dim and distant rise. 
No 'marvel that the Lady wept, — ^there was no land on earth 
She loved like that dear land, although she owed it not her birth ; 
It was her mother's land,^ the land of childhood and of friends, — 
It was the land where she had found for all her griefs 'amends, — 
The land where her dead husband slept — ^the land where she had 

known 
The 'tranquil convent's hushed repose, and the 'splendours of a 

throne: 
No marvel that the Lady wept — ^it was the land of France— 
The chosen home of chivalry — ^the garden of romance I 
The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her bark; 
The future, like the gathering night, was 'ominous and dark ! 
One gaze again — one long, last gaze — ''Adieu, fair France, to 

thee I" 
The breeze comes forth — she is alone on the 'unconscious sea! 

4. The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly mood, 
And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood' 

Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds. 
That seemed to suit the stormy state of men's imcertain minds. 
The touch of care had 'blanched her cheek — ^her smUe was sadder 

now; 
The weight of royalty had pressed too heavy on her brow; 
And traitors to her councils came,, and rebels to the field ; — 
The Stewart sceptre well she swayed, but the sword she could not 

wield. 
She thought of all her blighted hopes — ^the dreams of youth's 

brief day. 
And 'summoned Rizzio with his lute, and bade the 'minstrel play 
The songs she loved in early years — ^the songs of gay Navarre; 
The songs perchance that 'erst were simg by gallant Ghatelar:" 
They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into smiles, 
They won her thoughts from bigot zeal and fierce domestic 

broils : — 
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But hark ! the tramp of arm^ men ! the Doughis*^ hatUe-ory I 
They oomel — ^they oome! — and lo, the boowI of Iluthven*B^^ 

hollow eye I 
And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and words 

are vain — 
The ruffian steel is in his heart — the faithful Itizzio*s slain ! 
Then Mary Stewart dashed aside the tears that trickling fell : 
"Now for my father's arm!" she said;^ "my woman's heart 

farewell 1 " 

5. The scene vxu changed. It was a lake, with one small lonely 

isle;^^ 
And there, within the prison-walls of its 'baronial pile. 
Stem men stood menacing their Queen, till she should stoop to 

sign 
The 'traitorous scroll^' that snatched the crown from her 'an- 
cestral line. 
"My lords! — my lords!" the captive said, "were I but once 
more free. 
With ten good knights on yonder shore to aid my cause and me. 
That 'parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that blows. 
And once more reign a Stewart Queen o'er my 'remorseless foes ! " 
A red spot burned upon her cheek — streamed her rich tresses 

down; 
She wrote the words — she stood erect — a Queen without a crown I 

6. 7^ ecene toaa changed. A loyal host^^ a royal banner bore, 
And the faithful of the land stood roimd their smiling Queen 

once more. 
She stayed her steed upon a hill — she saw them marching by — 
She heard their shouts — she read success in every flashing eye. 
The tumult of the strife begins — ^it roars — it dies away; 
And Mary's troops and banners now, and courtiers — ^where are 

they? 
Scattered and strewn, and flying far, defenceless and undone ; — 
Alas ! to think what she has lost, and all that guilt has won I — 
Away I away ! thy gallant steed must act no 'laggard's part; 
Yet vain his speed — ^f or thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart ! 

7. The scene txu changed. Beside the block ^ a sullen headsman 

stood, 

And gleamed the broad axe in his hand, that soon must drip 

with blood. 1 1 

(301) ^^ 
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With slow and steady step there came a Indy through the hall. 
And breathless silence chained the lips and touched the hearts 

ofaU. 
I knew that queenly form again, though 'blighted was its bloom; 
I saw that grief had decked it out — an o£fering for the tomb ! 
I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly shone ; 
I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrilled witix every 

tone; 
I knew the ringlets, almost gray, once threads of living gold ! 
I knew that bounding grace of step — ^that 'symmetry of mould! 
Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent isle, 
I hear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy smile, — 
Even now I see her bursting forth upon the bridal mom, 
A new star in the 'firmament, to light and glory bom ! 
Alas, the change ! — she placed her foot upon a triple throne,^' 
And on the scaffold now she stands — ^beside the block — alone f 
The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 
Who sunned themselves beneath her glance and round her foot- 
steps bowed ! — 
Her neck is bared — ^the blow is struck — ^the soul is passed away ! 
The bright, the beautiful, is now — a bleeding piece of clay ! 
The dog is moaning 'piteously ; and, as it gurgles o'er, 
laps the warm blood that trickling runs unheeded to the floor! 
The blood of beauty, wealth, and power — ^the heart-blood of a 

Queen, — 
The noblest of the Stewart race — ^the fairest earth has seen, — 
Lapped by a dog ! Go think of it, in silence and alone ; 
Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne I 

HsNBY Glassitobd Bell. 



a-mends^ that which makes up. 

an-ces^tral, containing many anoes- 
ton; old, 

an-tiaue, old-fashioned. 

ba-ro-nl-al, belonging to a baron. 

blanched, made pale. 

bllgbt^ withered; blasted. 

Chlv^-ry, knighthood; bravery. 

ef-ful-gent, shining; splendid. 

erst, first. 

flr^ma-ment, the heavens. 

hom^age, respect; devotion. 

laggard, one who lags; a lazy per- 
son. 

man-tie, spread, like a blush. 

mar^vel, wonder. 



mln-Strel, mnsician ; bard. 
om-i-nous, foreboding evlL 
parch-mentk paper, 
plt^e-ous-ly, so as to excite pity; 

sorrowfully. 
rar4i-«nce, brlghtnees. 
re-c9d^ing, going back; beooming 

more distant. 
re-morse^less, having no pity. 

splendours, grandeor. 
sum^moned, called; ordered to come. 
BymCme'try, regularity; beauty. 
trai-tor-OUS, like a traitor; false. 
tran^l1lll, quiet. 

un-eon^4K!lOU8, unthinking; not knoir- 
isg. 



Mary.] 
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1 A Stately OOnrvnt, the priory on 
the idaod of Inchmahome ("iale of 
rest"), in the Lake of Menteith, Perth- 
shire. Here QneenMarywas sent, at the 
age of five years, to live for some months 
previously to her departure for France. 
She had as her companions four other 
*' noble matdens,** each of whom was 
also named Mary, and who form the 
Interesting historical group of "The 
Queen's Maries." 

3 nie gay court of Bollrt)on^— 

Queen Mary was in her sixth year 
when she was sent to France, where 
she remained till her nineteenth year. 
She therefore received the whole of her 
education in France, and was more a 
Frenchwoman than a Soot when she 
left it. 

s Henry, Mary's father-in-law, 
Henry II. of France, who in 1659 died 
of a wound accidentally received in a 
tournament, on the occasion of his 
sister's marriage. 

^ New-made brlda— She was mar- 
ried to Ftands, Uie Dauphin, son of 
Henry II. of France, in 1558. 

^A bark. ^ This scene represents 
Mary on her voyage from France to 
Scotland, in 1561. 

> Her mother's land.— Her mother 
was a French princess, Mary of Lor- 
raine, daughter of tiie Duke of Guise. 

7 Horyrood.— This scene relates to 
the murder of Kiszio, Mary's Italian 
secretary, which took place in Holy- 
rood Palace, Edinburgh, early in 1566. 

8 Gallant ChaVelar.— Pierre de 
Ghastelard, a noble Frenchman, and 
something of a poet, followed Mary to 
Scotland. He became deeply in love 



with her, and indlsoreetly put himself 
in a position whioh brought upon him 
the charge of treason. He was executed 
in 1668. 

9 The DoniTlaa-James Douglas, 
Earl of Morton, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, and afterwards Segent, was 
one of the chief conspirators. 

10 Buthven iRWm\ Lord Buthven, 
another of the conspirators. He and 
Lord Lindsay conveyed Mary to Loch 
Leven Castle In 1667. 

^ She said.— Another account rep- 
resents her as drying her eyes and 
exclaiming, "Henceforth I study re- 
venge I" 

13 Lonely Isle, the Island in Loch 
Leven (Kinross-shire) on which stood 
the castle, now in miiBS, in whioh Mary 
was imprisoned. 

i> TraitorooB scrolL— Lindsay re- 
quired her, on pain of death, to dgn a 
deed resigning the crown in favour of 
her son. 

1^ A li^yal hOBt— By the assistance 
of a youth named Douglas, Mary escaped 
from Loch Leven in 1568, and soon found 
herself at the head of 6,000 men. At 
Langside, near Glasgow, she snfTered a 
most disastrous defeat at the hands of 
the Begent Murray. She fled from the 
field with a few followers to Dundren- 
nan, 60 miles off. 

15 Beside the block.— At Fother- 

Ingay Castle, Northamptondilre, 8Ui 
February 1687. 

i<i A triple throne.— Her father-in- 
law, Henry II., had caused her to be 
proclaimed as Queen of both Scotland 
and England; and when he died aha 
became Queen of France as weU. 



29.— HANKERS AND CUSTOMS. 



LINOERINQ FETTDALISH. 



1. Scotland, as compared with England, made little prog- 
ress during the greater part of the Stewart period.^ The 
lower classes were as ignorant and 'barbarous, and the upper 
classes as rude and lawless, in the reign of Mary as in the reign 
of Bobcrt IL The middle class, which existed chiefly in the 
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boighfl^ vaa small, and had as yet 'acquired no influence in the 
country. But little value was set on human life. Quarrels 
and murders were frequent^ and vice and 'depravity were 
widoHspread. 

2. Undoubtedly the chief hindrance to improvement was 
the long-continued straggle with England. A poor countiy 
which has constantly to stand on guard against a rich and 
powerful 'neighbour, cannot possibly advance in the arts of 
peace or in 'civilized life. The English wars were the chief 
cause of the unsettled state of the Borders, where plundering 
was the profession by which the chiefs as well as their retainers 
gained a living. As soon as war was declared between Eng^ 
land and Scotland, the Borders were, of course, the first parts 
to suffer. But even when the countries were at peace, there 
was a 'perpetual feUd between the Scottish and the English 
Borderers. There were also standing quarrels between different 
Scottish families or clans, which often took the form of ** raids" 
made by one on another's cattle or property. 

3. The Highlands were also in a lawless and unsettled 
state. The Highlanders were ruder and more barbarous than 
the natives of any other part of Scotland. Hardly any of the 
land was imder 'cultivation. Fish and flesh formed the chief 
food of the people, and consequently fishing, hunting, and 
plundering were their chief occupations. Much of the discon- 
tent 'prevailing in the Highlands was due to the fact that the 
people were of a different race from the Lowlanders, and wished 
to be independent. 

4. These disorders in the outlying parts of the kingdom were 
proo£3 of the weakness of the centrsd government. That was 
due to the long minorities of successive monarchs, and to the 
'rivalry for power among the feudal lords. These lords acted 
as independent princes on their own estates. They had their 
own armies, formed of their retainers; and with them they 
often made war on one another, in 'defiance of the government. 
Three of the Jameses ^ sacrificed their Hvtbs while striving to 
curb the power of the unruly barons. 

5. Some of the 'atrocities conunitted in these barons' wars 
were savage beyond description. Gordon of Auchindown, 
brother to the Marquis of Huntly, was in arms for Queen 
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Maiy. Qordon's men came to the Oastle of Towie^ in the 
absence of its master, a King^s man of the name of Forbes. 
His wife, with the spirit of a Scottish lady of those days, re- 
fused to 'surrender the house. The Gk>rdons heaped a huge pile 
of fir-wood and dry heather against the walls, and fired the 
castle. The iron-barred windows forbade escape, and the un« 
fortunate ladj, with her children and whole household, to the 
number of thirty-seven persons, perished amid the flames. 

6. In their mode of living and in their 'intercourse, the 
barons were rough and unmannerly. Their retainers sat at the 
same table with them, in the baronial hall; and their dogs 
quarrelled over the scraps of meat thrown to them on the stone 
floor. Great quantities of ale and IVench wine were consumed ; 
and the feast often ended in uproar, and even in bloodshed. 

7. About the close of the sixteenth century, large mansioiUI, 
'resembling English manor-houses, began to be built by the 
nobility, in place of the old baronial castles. The walls of the 
rooms were hung with 'tapestry, and more attention than 
formerly was paid to cleanliness and comfort These changes 
were accompanied by a general improvement in the mode of 
living of the upper classes; which was probably due to the in- 
fluence of French visitors, as well as to English example. 
Greater variety of food became common, and foreign 'luxuries 
were often seen on the tables of the rich. 

S, For amusements the nobles had hunting and hawking, in 
which, especially in the latter, ladies took part In the end of 
the fifteenth century the 'Tournament, which had been the chief 
sport of chivalry in England since the Norman Ck)nque8t,* be- 
came 'fashionable in Scotland. It was held within an enclosed 
Bpace called ^' the lists,'' on one side of which there was a raided 
gallery for nobles and ladies, while the common people stood in 
crowds outside the barriers to witness the sport. At sound of 
trumpet the rival knights dash at full gallop, with lances in 
rest, from opposite ends of the lists, and meet in the centre 
with a terrible shock. The weaker knight is hurled from his 
saddle to the ground, where he lies stunned, bleeding, and 
bruised by his heavy armour. This sport lasted several days, 
and the victor in each case carried off the horse and the armour 
of the 'vanquished, besides receiving other honours. 
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9. In the Scottidi PuUament Banms and CommonB sat 
together in one chamber, and took part in the same bnsinesB. 
To save the time and also the pockets of the Members, most 
of the business was done by a Committee called the Lords of 
the Article8L All measures intended for Parliament were 
first brought before these Lords, vho approved or threw out as 
they pleased. When matters were ready, Parliament sat, and 
passed or rejected the Bills laid before them. The great party 
struggle, therefore, took place in the selectian of the Lords of 
the Articles. The party that obtained the majority in the 
Committee eould keep out all measures proposed by its oppo- 
nents. 

10. The<reign of Mary was the epoch of fhe Bef ormation in 
Scotland. Then the Church lands were seized by the nobility, 
who undertook to endow with them the Beformed Church, 
as well as schools for the people. The system of education 
planned by John Blnox and Andrew Melville was never fully 
carried out ; but the primary schools established in the parishes 
have been a great blessing to Scotland. They were the means 
of spreading education over the country, and through all ranks 
of society. 

11. Before the Union with England, all the four Scottish 
Universities had been established; but not until after the 
Bef ormation, when the school-system was widely established, 
was there a laige supply of students from year to year. The 
annals of Scottish 'literature began in the reign of the first 
Stewart, with The Bruce of John Barbour. Andrew Wyntoun 
wrote his Chronide in the reign of James L, himself a poet 
Qawain Douglas, the translator of VirgUy and William Dun- 
bar, author of Tk4 Tkitde cmd the Mose, belong to the reign 
of James lY. Their poetical successor was Sir David Lindsay 
of the Mount, the friend of James Y., and author of the satire 
of The Three Estates. There was thus, through the whole of 
the Stewart period, a succession of remarkable poets, — ^worthy 
'predecessors of Bums and Scott. The literature of the mass of 
tlie people consisted of those simple Tmllafls^ telliog tales of love 
and war and plunder, which were sung to them by wandering 
'minstrels, and were handed down from father to son as predons 
heir-loom& The most famous ballads are those of the Scottish 
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Borders, — of Yarrow and Ettrick, of Liddesdale and the 
Cheviots. 



ac-qnlred^ got; obtained. 
artroo^l-tleB, very crael deeds. 
T)a]<l>ar-oaB, mde; not cMUzeA. 
elT^ll-ized, pqliahed; weU-bred. 
enl-tl-va^tlon, state of being ploughed 

for crops; tillage. 
de-fl^aiiee, disregard; setting at 

nought. 
de-pray^l-t7i wickedness. 
liEL8ll-iO]l-a-l)le» common; enrrent. 
In-ter-COUrse, meeting one another; 

fellowship, 
lit^r-a-ture, a collection of writings ; 

body of books. 

^ The Stew^art period, from 1870 
to 1608 in Scotland, and to 1688 in 
Great Britain. It is the Scottish period 
that is referred to in the text. 

3 Three of the JameseB— namely, 
James I., James III., and James V. 



Inx^n-ries, dainties. 
minAstrels, singers. 
nelj^h-boar, one living near. 
per-pet^U-al, constant. 
pre-de*coB'ior8, persons going before 
others in the same office. 

pre-yall-lng, existing, 
re-sem-bllng, like. 

ri-val-ry I strife ; stmggle. 

snr-rexU4er, give np. 
taApes-try, hangings of wool or of 
si^ having pictures wrought on them. 
tOlU>na-meilt, tilting on horseback. 
▼anguished, defeated. 

> Castle of Tow'ie, in Aberdeen- 
shire. See the introduction to the 
BaUad Edom o' Oordon^ below. 

^The Norman Ckmquest, 1066, 
when WiUiam of Normandy became 
King of England. 



Qttsstions.— 1. What is said of the progress of Scotland during the Stewart 
Iieriod? What class had no influence? Mention facts showing the backward 
state of the country.— 2. What was the chief hindrance to improvement? What 
parts first suffered, in case of war? In what conflicts were the Borderers engaged 
in times of peace?— 8. In what state were the Highlands? What were the chief 
occupations of the Highlanders ?--4. Of wliat were these disorders proofs? To 
what was the weakness of the central government due? How many of the 
Jameses lost their lives in conflict with the barons?— 6. Mention the circum- 
stances in which the Castle of Towie was burned.— 6. Describe the mode of 
living of the barons.— 7. When did mansions begin to be built? To what was 
more attention also paid? By what were these changes accompanied? To what 
was that improvement due?— 8. What had the nobles for amusements? When 
was the Tournament introduced? Describe it. — 9. How many chambers were 
there in the Scottish Parliament? By whom was most of the business done? 
How was it managed? In what did the great party struggle take place? — 
10. What was the epoch of the Reformation? What did the nobility undertake 
to do with the Church lands?— 11. Before what time were tiie four Universities 
founded? When do the annals of Scottish literature begin? Name the chief 
poets of the Stewart period. Of what did the literature of the mass of the people 
consist? 



30.r-EDOM O' GORDON. 

[The following ballad is given as illustrating the family feuds and dvil strife 
common in Scotland in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It has a 
historical basis in an incident which took place in 1671. Edom or Adam 
Ctordon was a brother of the Marquis of Huntly. After Queen Mary's 
fiight to England, Gordon held out for her in the north of Scotland against 
the Government of King James. Having slain Arthur Forbes, brother of 
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Lord Forbef, he lent a partj under Captain Oirre or Ker to rednee hla 
caitle of Towie, in Aberdeenahire. Thlt is the inddent deicribed in the 
ballad, which departs from historical accuracy in three particulars : it repre- 
sents Gordon himself as heading the expedition ; it supposes Forbes to be 
alive ; and it calls the staronghold attacked " the house o' the Rodes," instead 
of Towie Castle. " The house o' the Bodes** is near the Tillsge of Gordon 
in Berwickshire; and the dlscrepancj probably arose from the Southern 
minstrels preferring to introduce the local name.] 

1. It fell abont the Martinmas, 

When the wind blew shrill and oold. 
Said Edom^ o* Gordon to his men, 
'* We must draw to a *hold. 

2. "And what hold shall we draw unto, 

My merry men and me? 
We will go to the house o* the Bodes, 
To see that fair lady." 

3. The lady stood on her castle wall — 

Beheld both dale and doun : 
There she was *ware of a host o' men 
Gam riding towards the toun.'-^ 

4. "O see ye not, my merry men a', 

see ye not what I see? 
Methinks I see a host o* men : 

1 marvel who they be.'* 

6. She 'weened it had been her ain dear lord^ 
Ab he cam riding hame; 
It was the traitor Edom o' Gordon, 
Who 'recked nor sin nor shame. 

6. She had no sooner 'busk't herael. 

And putten on her goun, 
TiU Edom o* Gordon and his men 
Were round about the toun. 

7. The lady ran to her tower-head 

As fast as she could hie. 
To see if, by her speeches fair. 
She could wi* him agree.* 
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8. As Boon as he saw the lady fair. 

And her gates a* look^ fast, 
He fell into a rage o* wrath,^ 
And his look was all aghast. 

9. "Give o'er your house, ye lady fair. 

Give o'er your house to me^ 
Or I shall bum yoursel therein. 
But and your babies three."— 

10. "I *winna give o'er, ye false Grordon, 

To nae such traitor as thee ; 
And if ye bum my ain dear babes. 
My lord shall xnake ye 'dree. — 

11. "But reach my pistol, Glaud, my man. 

And charge ye weel my gun ; 
For unless I pierce that bloody butcher. 
My babes wiU be undone." 

12. She stood upon her castle wa' 

And let twa bullets flee; 
She missed that bloody butcher's heart. 
And only razed his knee. 

13. "Set fire to the house 1" quoth the false Gordon, 

All *wud wi' *dule and ire; 
"False lady ! ye shall rue that shot 
As ye bum in the fire." 

14. O then outspake her youngest son. 

Sat on the nurse's knee ; 
Says, " Mother dear, give o'er this house. 
For the 'reek it smothers me." — 

15. '*1 would give a' my gold, my bairn. 

So would I a' my fee. 
For one blast o' the 'wastlin wind. 
To blaw the reek from thee ! " — 

16. then outspake her daughter dear— ! 

She was both * jimp and small — 
" roll me in a pair o' sheets, ' 

And drop me o'er the walll" 
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17. They rolled her in a pair o* Bheets, 

And dropped her o'er the wall; 
But on the point o* Oordon's spear 
She got a deadly fall 

18. bonny bonny was her month. 

And cherry were her cheeks; 
And clear clear was her yellow hair. 
Whereon the red blood 'dreeps ! 

10. Then wi' his spear he turned her o*er, — 

but her face was * wan ! 

He said, ** You are the first that e'er 

1 wished alive again.*' 

20. He turned her o'er and o'er again, — 

but her skin was white ! 
" I might have spared that bonny face 
To have been some man's delight. 

21. "Busk and boun,'^ my merry men a', 

For ill 'dooms I do guess; 
I canna look on that bonny face 
As it lies on the grass !" 

22. then 'bespied her ain dear lord. 

As he came o'er the lea, — 
He saw his castle all in flame, 
As far as he could see. 

23. Then sore, O sore his mind misgave, 

And all his heart was woe : 
'* Put on, put on, my 'wichty men, 
As fast as ye can go ! " 

24. Tlien some they rode, and some they ran. 

Full fast out o'er the 'bent; 
But ere the foremost could win up, 
Both lady and babes were * brent. 

25. He wrang his hands, he rent his hair, 

And wept in 'teenfu' mood ; — 
" Ah, traitors ! for this cruel deed 
Ye shall weep tears o' blood 1 " 
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26. And after the Gordon he has gone, 
Ab fast as he might *drie; 
And soon i' the Gordon's foul heart's blood 
He's 'wroken his dear lady ! 



iMnt, grassj plain. 
l>e-8pled^ law. 
Inrent, burned. 
bUBlc't, dressed. 
dooms, judgments. 
dree, repent; f eel sony. 
dreeps, drops. 

dxle, drive. 
dule, sorrow; vexation. 
hold, a stronghold ; a castle. 
jimp, neat>walsted. 

1 Ed^om, that is Adam. 

2 TOVIL—In Scotland, t<mn signifies 
not only a town, bat also a farm-stead- 
tng or collection of buildings. 

s wi* liim agree, come to terms 
with him. 



reCked, cared, 
ree^ smoke, 
teen^fa', sorrowful. 
wan, pale, 
ware, aware. 
wast^Un, western. 
weened, supposed. 
Wlcht^y, powerful, 
wln-na, wiu not. 
wrok^en, avenged. 
WUd, mad. 

^ A ra^ o' wrath, a very great rage. 

6 Busk and boun, make ready to 
depart. Bonn is the same word as 
houTUt, in " The ship was boimd for 
LiverpooL" It means '* ready to 
start" 
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PART IIL 



1.— PRESBYTERY AND PRELACY. 

1. Thb 'immediate effect of the Union of the Orowns "was 
not 'faTourable to Scotland. Most of the nobility and gentry 
followed the Court to London. They spent there the money 
drawn from their Scottish estates ; and there was so little 'inter- 
course between the two countries, that not much of the money 
spent in England ever returned to Scotland. Trade suffered 

greatly, and many Scotsmen went in search of wider 

1604 fields across the Border, or across the seas. In 1604 an 
A.D. attempt was made to draw the countries closer, by mak- 
ing their laws the same. A Joint-Ctommission met and 

agreed to 'abolish all 'conflicting laws in the two kingdoms. 

2. James set his heart on introducing Episcopacy into Scot- 
land. In 1605 he thrice 'prorogued the General Assembly, 
The leaders having met at Aberdeen and defied his authority, 

six of them were 'arrested, and banished for life. 

1605 Andrew Melville,^ Scotland's greatest educational re- 
A.D. foimer, was invited to London to settle the 'differences. 

He was thrown into the Tower, and was kept there for 
four years. Bishops and archbishops were appointed in the 
Church, and courts of High Commission were set up at Glasgow 
and St. Andrews to punish all who 'resisted the new order of 
things. 

3. In spite of all this, when James in 1617 visited Scotland 

for the only time after the imion, he was received with 

1617 great joy. But the real purpose of his visit was to push 
A.D. forward his scheme of 'Prelacy. In the following year 

a General Assembly, met at Perth, was forced to adopt 

the forms and holidays of the Episcopal Church. The Five 

Attides of Perth, by which these changes were made, 

1618 ve^ afterwards 'confirmed by the Scottish Parliament 
A.D. From that time forth the prelates busied themselves 

in carrying out the Articles — especially in 'deposing 
nonconforming ministers. 
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4. James died of agae and gout in 1626. His eldest son, 
Henry, had died in 1619 ; his second son, Charles, suc- 
ceeded him. His only daughter, Elizabeth, was married 1626 
to Frederick, Elector Palatine^ of the Bhine. Through a.d. 
her the House of Hanover' is 'connected with that of 
Stewart. 

6. CHARLES l^ — French and Spanish wars, and troubles with 
his English Parliament, 'prevented Charles from visiting Scot- 
land during the first eight years of his reign. In 1633, 
however, he visited Edinburgh, and was crowned there 1633 
on 18th June. Though he made no secret of his wish to a.d. 
carry out his father's 'designs, he was received with un- 
bounded delight. But his cold manner disappointed the people; 
and his haughty tone in Parliament offended the upper classes. 

6. Neither Parliament nor General Assembly met for several 
years after Charles's visit. The Church was governed by the 
Bishops; while the State was managed by the Privy 
Council, with Archbishop Spottiswood as Chancellor. 1637 
In 1637 Laud's Ohurch Sendee Book^ was ordered to a.d. 
be used in all churches. When the Dean of Edinburgh 
began to read the 'litany from it in St. Giles's Church, an old 
woman named Jenny Geddes threw her joint-stool at his head. 
A serious riot ensued. The ' excitement spread over the country ; 
and crowds of all classes flocked to Edinbui^gh to petition the 
King against the Service Book. 

7. As Charles 'stubbornly refused the prayer of these peti- 
tions, a 'decisive step was taken. The Four Tables — 
separate committees of nobles, gentry, burghers, and 1638 
clergymen — were formed. By them the National A.D. 
Covenant was drawn up ; and it was signed by thou- 
sands, who bound themselves to defend their religion and their 
freedom* A General Assembly which met at Glasgow continued 
its sittings after the King had ordered it to be 'dissolved ; and 
it declared the Assembly which had adopted the Five Articles 
of Perth (1618) to have been "unfree, unlawful, and null." 

8. Charles resolved to reduce Scotland to 'obedience by force 
of arms. The Covenanters also armed, and with General 
Alexander Leslie at their head marched to Dunse Law." 1639 
When Charles heard of their firmness of purpose, he A.D. 
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agreed to a trace ; and both armies were disbanded. But in 

1640 Charles reassembled his army. The Scots, having done 
the same, marched into England and seized Newcastle before 
he could reach the north. 

9. Charles, whose quairel with his English Parliament was 
becoming more and more serious, then agreed to a last- 

1641 ing treaty. Commissioners from England and Scotland 
A.D. met to arrange its terms, and it was concluded in 1641. 

In the same year Charles again visited Scotland, and 
did his utmost to make friends of the Covenanters by heaping 
favours on their leaders. 



artxfl-Uh, do away with. 
ar-rest^d, seiMd. 
con-flrmed^, approved. 
con-Aict^ing, of oppoiite effect. 
oon-nect^ joined; allied. [flxud. 
de-d^ve, tariiigiiig things to a head; 
dd-pOs^lng, taming out of office. 
de-sigllS^ plans; schemes. 
dif^f er-eno-es, points in dispute, 
dis-solved^ broken up. 
ez-dtd-ment, stir ; commotion. 
ftr-vonr-a-ble, of benefit. 

1 Andrew Mel^vllle, educated at 
St. Andrews and Paris; for five years a 
professor in Geneva; Principal of St. 
Mary's College, St. Andrews, from 1580 
till 1605. On hlB release from the Tower 
he went to Sedan in France, and he 
died there in 1022. 

3 Elec^tor Pal^atlne, the mler of 
the Palatinate, an old Gkoman State on 
the Bhine, now divided chiefly among 
Baden, Bavaria, and Prussia. The 
C!ount Palatine was called "Elector" 
because he was one of those who elected 
the Emperor of Germany. 

^ House of Handover.— Succeeded 
to the English throne in the person of 
George I. on the death of Anne in 1714. 
For connection with House of Stewart, 
see OeneaiogwU Tree, 

^Charles L, son of James VI. 
Married Henrietta Maria, daughter of 



Im-me^-ate, shown at once; direct. 
In-ter-K^yune, coming and going, 
lit^-ny, a form of prayer. 
O-he^dl^nce, doing what was ordered. 
prel^A-cy, church government by 

bishops. 
pre-vent^d, stopped; hindered, 
pro-rogued^, put off the meeting from 

time to time. 
re-slst^ed, set themselves against; 

withstood. 
8tat)^bonL-]y, stiifly: obstinately. 

Henry IV. of France. Selgned 24 yean 
(1625-1649). 

A Laud's Church Service Book, 
a prayer-book spedally prepared for 
the use of the CSiurch of Scotland, by 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (16SS), chief adviser of Ciharles L 
in his arbitrary policy. He was executed 
on Tower Hill in 1645. 

6 DULSe Law, a hill on the north- 
east of Dunse, in Berwickshire. Law 
is the Old English word for a hilL 

OCCASIONAL NOTE.-In 1616 an 
Act of Privy Council ordained the estab- 
lishment of a Oraxnxnar-School in 
every parish. It was confirmed by an 
Act of Parliament in 168S. In 1624 died 
Qeozge Heriot (jeweller to the KingX 
leaving the bulk of his estate for the 
erection and endowment of an hospital 
or charity in Edinburgh. 



QuxsTiONS.— 1. What was the immediate effect of the union of the crowns ? 
Why? Where did many Scotsmen go? What was done in order to draw the 
countries closer?— 2. On what did James set his heart? How did he treat the 
General Assembly in 1606? What did the leaders then do? How were the/ 
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pnnished? How wu Andrew Melville treated? What steps were taken to 
establish Episcopacy?— S. How often did James visit Scotland after his removal 
to England? When? How was he received? What was the real object of l^is 
visit? What was the Oeneral Assembly forced to do in the following year? By 
what body were the Five Articles conflnned? How did the prelates busy them- 
selves?— 4. When did James die? When had his eldest son died ? Who suooeeded 
James? To whom was his daughter married?— 5. What delayed Charles's visit 
to Scotland? When did he first visit it? How was he received? What dis- 
appointed the people? What produced an unfavourable impression among the 
upper classes?— 6. How were Church and State respectively managed for some 
years afterwards? What order was made in 1637? To what did it lead? For 
what purpose did crowdB flock to Edinburgh?— 7. How did Charles treat the peti- 
tions? What decisive step was then taken? What famous document was drawn 
up? How did the Glasgow General Assembly defy the King?— 8. How did 
Charles resolve to reduce Scotland to obedience? Where did the Covenanters 
march? What led Charles to agree to a truce? Of what place did the Scots 
take possession in 1640?— 9. To what did Charles then agree ? When was it con- 
cluded ? Where did Charles go in the same year ? Of whom did ho try to make 
friends? 



2.— THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 

1. "When the Civil "War broke out in England in 1642, the 
Scots 'naturally made common cause with the Parlia- 
ment against the King. In the Solemn Lea,gue and 1642 
Covenant the Scottish Presbyterians and the English a.d. 
Parliament 'pledged themselves to defend each other. 

In 1643 a Scottish army of twenty thousand men under General 
Lord Leven^ entered England and did good service on Marston 
Moor 2 (1644) and other hard-won fields. 

2. While the Scottish army was in England, the Marq,nis 
of Montrose^ — ^who had himself been a Covenanter — 
gathered a host of Highlanders and Irishmen, with 1645 
which he overran the coimtry, 'pillaging and ' slaughter- A.D. 
ing without stint He then marched towards England ; 

but at Philiphaugh^ his career was cut short by Greneral 
David Leslie, who defeated him and drove him to the High- 
lands for refuge. 

3. When Charles found that his cause in England was hope- 
less, he 'surrendered himself to the Scottish army, then 
stationed near Newark.^ The Scots offered to fight for 1646 
him if he would sign the Covenant ; but this he firmly A.D. 
refused to do. He remained, however, for eight 
months with the Scottish army, which was 'quartered during 
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that time in the north of England, awaiting the payment of 
'arrears of pay due to it by the Parliament. 

4. When this matter was settled, and it became necessary for 

the Soots to retom to Scotland, Charles by his own 

1647 desire was 'transferred to the Parliament. The 
A.D. Scots, however, made the express 'stipulation that no 

injury should be done to the King's person. A year 

later, when the Independents got the upper hand in the army 

and the Parliament, and when it was thought that 

1648 Charles's life was in danger, the Scots sent an army 
A.D. into England under the Dnke of Hamilton to rescue 

and restore the King. It was defeated by CromwelL 
Hamilton was taken prisoner, and was afterwards 'executed. 

5. Then followed Pride's Ptirge,' which cleared the English 
Parliament of Presbyterians. The Bump voted the trial of 
the King. On the 20th January 1649, the High Court of 
Justice met in Westminster HaJl and the trial began. On 
the 27th sentence of death was pronounced. On the 30th 
Charles was beheaded in front of the Banquet-Hall of White- 
hall Palace. 

6. C//^/?/.f5//.^— The execution of King Charles set at nought 
the express condition made by the Scots when they gave him 
up to the Parliament It therefore filled them with wrath, 
and their first act was to 'proclaim his son King by the title of 
Charles IL The Scots were Presbyterians; in England th« 
Independents held all the power ; and the feud between these 
two parties was as bitter as between either of them and 
Prelacy. * 

7. Cliarles II. agreed to sign the Covenant, as the price of 
the support of the Scots. He 'arrived in Scotland in June 1660, 
and was received in Edinburgh with the greatest warmth. 
Cromwell hastened northward. General Leslie marched to 
meet him. At Dunbar the English army was so 'completely 

hemmed in between the Scots and the sea, that its 
1 t\Ri\ 'cl^truction seemed certain. But Cromwell, by sud- 
denly beginning the attack, threw the Scots into con- 
fusion, and inflicted on them a severe defeat. 

8. 'Undismayed, the Scots crowned Charles at Scone on 1st 
January 1651. Instead of meeting Cromwell on Scottisli 
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gFonndy Charles inarched into England, resolved to strike a 
blow at the capital CromweU followed, and overtook 
him at Worcester, where he scattered the Eoyalists, V^t^' 
and compelled Charles to become a 'fugitive and an ^^*^^ 
'exile. 

9. Cromwell went back to Scotland, and succeeded so far in 
reducing it that he was able to return to England in 1662, leaving 
GreneraJ Monk to complete the work. By the sack of Dundee 
in 1663, and other 'stringent measures, his task was soon 
finished. Under Cromwell's firm rule Scotland was prosperous 
and happy. Conmieroe began to 'revive, property was secure, 
and freedom of conscience was fully respected. 

10. Cromwell, who had been made Protector in 1663, died 
in 1668. His son Richard succeeded him, but he ruled for 
only eight months. The army held hiT¥> in contempt. 

The Long Parliament, expelled in 1663, was again 'sum- 1660 
moned, and Richard resigned. Monk led his army to a.d. 
London, and advised that Charles II. should be re- 
called. This was done, and he entered London on the 29th 
May 1660. That event is known as the 'Bestoration. 



ar-rears^ Bums unpaid, 
ar-rived^ In, reached. 
COm-plete-ly, fully; entirely. 
de-Btrac^tion, overthrow; ruin. 
ezCe-otlt-ed, put to death, 
ez^lle, a banished man. 
fa%l-tlVB, one in flight 
nat-U-ral-ly, as was natural; as was 

to be expected. 
pU-lag-lng, robbing; plundering by 

open force, 
pledged, bound. 

^ General Lord Le'Ven.— Alexander 

lieslie was made Earl of Leven in 1641. 
He must not be confounded with David 
Leslie, the victor at Phlliphaugh. Both 
had served under Oustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden; and both were with the 
Scottish army in England. It was to 
Leven that Charles surrendered himself 
in 1646. David Leslie was afterwards 
made a peer with the title of Lord 
Newark. 

^ Uar'Bton Moor, about 6 miles west 

of the city of York. There Faiifaac, 

(601) 1 



prcHSlalm^, call out; announce. 
qiiar^tered, stationed; kept in quar- 

ten. 
res-to-ra^tloaf renewal; revivaL 
re-Vlve', grow lively, 
daugh-ter-inff, slaying. 
Stip-U-laAtion, condition ; bargain, 
stringent, severe; sharp. 
Bom-moned, called together. 
Bor-ren^ered, gave up. 
trans-ferred', handed over. 
nnsUs-mayed^ not cast down. 

Cromwell, and Leven defeated Prince 
Rupert and the l£aiQuis of Newcastle, 
July 2, 1644. 

> Marquis of HontroBe^.>^ames 
Graham. He was taken and executed 
in 1660. He must not be confounded 
with John Graham of Claverhonse, Vis- 
count Dundee, who fell at Killiecrankie 
in 1689. 

4 Phll'ipliailgll, about 2 miles west 
of the town of Selkirk. For David 
Leslie, see Note 1. 

^New'ar]^ 17 mUes north-east of 
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KottinghMn. The ScotUBh aimy wm 
poeted neur It, at SonthwelL 

Itille'8 Purge.— So caUed after 
Colonel Pride, who was intrusted with 
the work. He endnded the Hooae of 
CcHnmons with soldiers, and prevented 
the entrance of aboat two hundred 
pTMbyterian members. The remainder 
of the House was called the Rwmp, 

7Cliarle8lL,8onofCharle8l. Mar- 



ried Oatheiine, daughter of John JY, 
of PortngaL Beigned thirty-four yean 
(1061-1686), twenty-five after the Bes- 
toration. 

OCCASIONAL NOTE^Tlie West- 
mlnster ABsembly of DlyixieB be- 
gan its sittings in 164S, and continued 
them tiU 1649. In the latter year Tht 
(kmfutUm af Faith was ratified by the 
Scottish Parliament. 



QnsBTioNB.— 1. With whom did the Scots side in the civil war! What was 
subscribed by the Presbyteriuis and the English Parliunent? What help did 
the Scots give the English?— 2. Who overran Scotland in 1646? Where was his 
career cut short?— 8. To whom did Charles surrender in 1646? What offer did 
the Scots make him? How long did he remain with them? Why did they re- 
main in England?— 4. What was done with Charles when the Scots had to leave? 
By whose desire? On what condition? Who led an army into England in 1648? 
For what purpose? What was the upshot?— 6. What was the effect of Pride's 
Purge? What did the Bump vote? When did the trial begin? Before whom? 
Where did the court meet? What was the sentence? When and how was he 
executed? Where did his execution take place?— 6. Why were the Scots angry 
at the execution of Charles? What was their first act? Of what ecclesiastical 
party were the Scots? Whst was their feeling towards the Independents? — 
7. What price did Charles II. agree to pay for the support of the Scots? When 
did he arrive in Edinburgh? Who hastened northward? Who mardied to meet 
him? What was Cromwell's position at Dunbar? How did he get the better of 
the Scots?— 8. When was Charles crowned? Where did he then go? Where 
was he defeated?— 9. Whom did Cromwell leave in Scotland to complete its 
reduction? What town did he sack? What was the condition of Scotland 
under Cromwell's role?— 10. When did he die? Who succeeded him? How- 
long did he rule? What Parliament was recalled? What did Monk advise? 
When did Charles enter London? By wtiat name Is the event known in histozyf 



3.— THE BATTLE OP PHILIPHAUGH. 

[The following ballad, long preserved by tradition in Selkirkshire before It was 
printed, coincides accurately with historical fact. The battle was fought In 
1645.] 

1. On Philiphaugh a 'fray began, 
At Hairhead-wood it ended ; 
The Scots out o'er the Grsemes they ran. 
So merrily they bended. 



2. Sir David from the Border cam, 
Wi' heart and hand cam he; 
Wi' him three thousand bonny Scots, 
To bear him company. 
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8. Wi* him three thoasand 'valiant men, 
A noble sight to see I 
A oloud o' mist them well 'concealed. 
As close as e'er might be. 

4. When they cam to the lingly bum,^ 
As daylight did appear, 
They spied an ag6d father, 
And he did draw them near. 

0.<<Come hither, agM father!" 
Sir David he did cry, 
''And tell me where Montrose lies. 
With all his great army.'' — 

» 

6. ''But, first, you most come teU to me 
If friends or foes you be ; 
I fear you are Montrose's men, 
Come from the north oountry." — 

7. "No, we are none o' Montrose's men, 

Nor e'er 'intend to be; 
I am Sir David Leslie 
That's speaking unto thee." — 

8. "K you're Sir David Leslie, 

As I think well you be, 
I am sorry ye have brought so few 
Lito your company. 

9. "There's fifteen thousand ann6d men 

'Encamped on yon 'lea; 
Yell never be a bite to them,^ 
For aught that I can see. 

10. "But halve your men in equal parts, , 

Your purpose to 'fulfil; 
Let one half keep the water-side. 
The rest go round the hill. 

lL"Your 'nether party fire must. 
Then beat a flying drum ;> 
And then they'll think the day's their ain. 
And from the trench^ they'll come; 
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12. "Then, those th^t are behind them must 
Give shot both great and small : 
And aOf between yonr annies twa, 
Ye naay make tiiem to faU.'' — 

13. "O were ye ever a soldier?" 
Sir David Leslie said; — 
" O yes : I was at Solway Flow,' 
Where we were aU 'betrayed; 

14. "Again I was at corst Dnnbar, 

And was a prisoner ta*en; 
And mony a weary night and day 
In prison I have lain." — 

10. "If ye will lead these men aright^ 
'Rewarded shall ye be; 
But if that ye a 'traitor prove, 
m hang thee on a tree." — 

i6. ' ' Sir, I will not a traitor prove : 
Montrose has 'plundered me; 
111 do my best to banish him 
Away from this country.*' — 

17. He halved his men in equal parts, 
His purpose to fulfil; 
The one part kept the waternside^ 
The other went round the hilL 

15. The nether party firM brisk, 

Then turned and seemed to run ; 
And then they a' cam frae the trench. 
And cried, " The day's our ain I" — 

19. The rest then ran into the trench. 

And loosed their cannons all : 
And thus, between his armies twa» 
He made them fast to fall. 

20. "Sow, let us a* for Leslie pray, 

And his brave company ; 
For they have 'vanquished great Montrose, 
Our cruel enemy. 
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1)e-tray6d', led into the enemf's 

hands; entrapped. 
con-cealed^ hid. 
en-camp^d, living in a camp, 
firay, fight. 
fol-fll^ oany oat. 
in-tend^ me^n. 

1 Lingay bnm, a brook which falls 
into the Ettrick. 

3 Tell never 1m a Ute to them, 

you will not be a mouthful to tiiem; 
they will destroy you without the least 
trouble. 



lea, meadow-land. 
neth^, lower, 
plundered, robbed, 
re-ward^d, repaid, 
trai-tor, a false friend, 
val-lant, brave; strong. 
yan^UlBhed, defeated. 

' A fiyiag dmin, a drum beat as a 
signal to retreat. 

« The trench, the intrenched post- 
tion. 

8 Sol^way Flow, the rout of Solway 
Moss. (See p. 187.) 



4.— CONVENTICLES AND PERSECUTIONa 

1. The Scots had no reason to be thankful for the Bestora- 
tion, though they hailed it with hearty 'rejoicings. 

The Eaxl of Lauderdale was made Secretary of State. 1660 
The Lords of the Articles^ were restored, and it soon A.D. 
appeared that Charles had adopted the favourite scheme 
of his father and his grandfather, and wished to establish 
Prelacy in Scotland. 

2. In 1661 the MaraidB of Argyle— a leader of the Pres- 
byterians — ^was executed for having taken part with 
Cromwell against the late King. Charles claimed 166X 
'supreme control in all Church affairs. The Presby- A.D. 
terians took alarm, and sent James Sharpe, minister 

of Crail in Fife, to London, to lay their 'grievances before 
the King. Sharpe was won over to the King's party, and 
was made Archbishop of St. Andrews; and to him and 
three or four bishops the government of the Church 
was 'committed. Bather than submit to their rule, 1662 
nearly four hundred ministers left their churches and a.d. 
their homes. 

3. The people, determined to worship in their own way, held 
field-meetings, or conventicles, on the hills and moors. These 
were declared illegal, and the 'ejected ministers were forbidden 
to preach. The Presbyterians at length took up arms, 

and marched towards Edinburgh ; but at Bullion 1666 
Green ^ they were defeated by General Dalziel, and a.d. 
many prisoners were taken. 
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4. The nobles, headed by the Duke of Hamilton, then b^an 

to complain of the severity of Lauderdale's rule ; but in vain. 

'Successive meafiures, growing more and more 'stringent every 

year, continued to be passed against conventicles. In 1678 

a Highland host wajs raised to carry out these mea- 

1678 Bures, and it 'ravaged the western Lowlands without 
A.D. mercy. In the following year Archbishop Sharpe was 

killed on Magns Moor^ by a band of Presbyterians 
who had gathered to waylay one of his 'minions. 
6. It had long been the custom for troopers to scour the country 
in search of conventicles. This led the Presbyterians 

1679 to carry arms with them to their meetings. Many a 
A.Dw sharp and bloody conflict was the result In May 1679, 

a conventicle at Dmmclog^ was attacked by a body of 
dragoons under Graham of Claverhouse. The latter were 'gal- 
lantly 'repulsed. Six weeks later the Covenanters, weakened 
by disputes, were defeated by the Duke of Monmouth, with 
terrible slaughter, at BothweU Bridge.^ 

6. The treatment of the Presbyterians became even more 

severe in 1681, when the Duke of York succeeded Lau- 

1681 d^rdale as chief of the Council in Scotland. He 'sane- 

A.D. tioned, by his presence, the use of 'torture in extreme 

cases ; and when he returned to England in the follow- 
ing year, he left orders that more troops should be sent to the 
suspected districts. 

7. The discovery of the Rye House Plot* in 1683 brought 

fresh troubles on the Presbyterians. Baillie of Jervis- 

1683 wood, a Scottish gentleman, was executed on the charge 

A.D. of having been 'concerned in it Other Scotsmen were 

punished for having taken part in it — some very severely. 

8. JAMES ^//. 7— Charles II. died of apoplexy in 1685, and was 

succeeded by his brother James, Duke of York, though 

1686 ft powerful party in England had strongly opposed his 

A.D. accession to the throne. In 1680, a Bill to 'exclude 

him from the succession had been passed in the House 

of Commons, but it had been rejected by the Lords ; and further 

proceedings had been stayed by a 'dissolution. Thereafter the 

Duke of Monmouth,^ whom James's enemies favoured, had 

n refuge in Holland. 
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9. In Holknd, Momnouth met the Earl of Argyle,® who had 
fled from Scotland in 1682. They arranged their plans for a 
joint invasion. Monmouth was to land in England, and Argyle 
in Scotland. Both 'expeditions were utter failures. Argyle — 
the Mac Galium More^^ of the Highlanders — ^landed on Cantire, 
and 'summoned his clansmen to arms. He moved 
towards Glasgow with a force numbering scarcely two 1686 
thousand men. In Dumbartonshire his little army was a.d. 
scattered. Argyle himself fled in 'disguise, but in Ben- 
frewshire he was taken ; and a few days later he was executed 
at Edinburgh. Not a week after Argyle's disaster, Monmouth 
waa defeated at Sedgemoor.^^ He also fled in disguise, and 
was taken and executed. 

10. James adopted, both in England and in Scotland, a policy 
of general 'toleration. In 1687 he issued, on his own authority, 
three separate Declarations of IndtQgence, in favour of Roman 
Catholics and of Presbyterian dissenters. Most of the Presby- 
terian ministers availed themselves of the liberty granted them 
of returning to their parishes. But the strict Covenanters, 
called Oameronians,^^ continued their field meetings; and 
James Benwick, one of their ministers, was executed at Edin- 
burgh in 1688. This was the last life sacrificed in the terrible* 
struggle, which had 'convulsed Scotland for nearly thirty years. 



oom-mlt^ted, given; intnuted. 
con-cemed', engaged, 
con-vulsed^k shaken violently; agi- 
tated. 
dls-galBe^, afalae dress. 
dlB-BO-lu-tion, breaking up of Parlia- 
e-Ject^d, driven out. [ment. 

ex-clude^ shut out. 
ex-pe-dl-tlons, undertakings; enter- 
prises, 
gal-lant-ly, bravely. 
grlev^an-ceSy complaints. 

1 Lords of the Articles, a perma- 
nent (committee of the Estates, or Par- 
liament, which considered measures 
before they were laid before the Estates. 

3 RuU'lon Oreen, on the south side 
of the Pentland Hills, 6 miles from 
Edinburgh. 

^lU/gas Moor, about 8 miles 
■oath-west of 8t. Andrews. 



minAions, favourites; creatures. 
rav^aged, laid waste ; plundered. 
re-JoiC^lngS, marks of joy. 
re-pul8ed^ driven back; defeated, 
sano^tioned, allowed; approved. 
Strln^gent, severe. 
SUC-ceB^ve, following one another. 
Bum-moned, called. 
8a-preme^ highest; chief. 
tol-er-aAtion, allowing differences of 

opinion, 
tox^tore, severe pain; torment. 

* Dromdog^, in the west of Lanark- 
shire, 16 miles south of Glasgow. 

<^ Both'well Bridge, a bridge on the 
Clyde in Lanarkshire, 9 miles south- 
east of Qlasgow, and 2 from Hamilton. 

< Rye HoUBe Plot, a plot to murder 
the Eling at the 'B.je House, in Hert- 
fordshire, when returning to London 
from Newmarket xaoes. 
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loKac Oalliim More, thatii, tba 

Oreat Biac Callain,— the Chief of tho 
Campbell Highlanders. 

11 Sedge^moor, near Brldgewater 1b 
Someraetahire. 

IS Camero'lltailB.— So called after 
their founder, Bichard Cameron, who 
was slain in a aUnnlih at Aird's Mo« 
(Ajrshire) in 1680. 



'JaaiMVIL. son of Charles I. Mar- 
ried (1) Anne Hyde, daughter of the 
Earl of Clarendon: (2) Mary d'Este, 
sifter of the Dnke of Mo'dena. Beigned 
8 years (1686-1688X 

8 Duke of Mon^montli.— He was a 
natural son of Charles II. 

• Earl of Axgyle'.— He was son of 
the Marquis of Azgyle executed in 166L 

QunnoHg.— 1. What effect had the Restoration on Scotland? Who 
made Secretary of State! What soon appeared to be Charles's wish!— 2. Who 
was executed in 1661 f For what? Whom did the Presbyterians send to London ? 
For idiat purpose? How did he perform his task? What title did he receive? 
To whom was the government of the Church intrusted? Why did nearly four 
hundred ministers leave their churches?— 8. How did the government try to put 
down conventicles? Where were the Presbyterians defeated? — 4. Who then 
began to complain of Lauderdale's severity? Where was Sharpe killed? By 
whom?— 5. Who were victorious at Drumclog? Where were tiiey defeated soon 
afterwards?— 6. Who became chief of the Council in 1681? What cruelty did 
he sanction by his presence?— 7. What event in England brought fresh troubles 
on the Presbyterians?— 8. When did Charles II. die? Who succeeded himt 
Whom did James's enemies favour? Where did he go?— 0. Whom did he meet 
there? What did they arrange? Where did Argyle land? Where was his army 
scattered? What was his fate? What was Monmouth's fttte?- 10. How many 
Indulgences did James issue in 1687? Who availed themselves of them? Who 
continued their field meetings? 



^ 5.— THE REVOLUTION. 

1. In London, seven bishops, who drew up a petition against 

the last Declaration of Indulgence, were tried before the 

1688 Court of King's Bench, and were 'acquitted. This 

A.D. brought on a 'crisis. The chief nobles and clergy of 

England invited William, Prince of Orange, James's 
son-in-law and nephew, to become the 'champion of their 
liberties. He landed at Torbay;^ and James fled to France. 
William and Mary were declared King and Queen of England ; 
and the great Bevolution was complete. When the news of 
William's arrival reached Edinburgh, the Privy Council in a 
*panic threw open the doors of the prisons, and then 'voluntarily 
dissolved itself. 

2. WILLIAM IL;9 MARY //.s^A Convention* of the Scottish 
Estates met at Edinburgh in March 1689. It was then declared 
that James YII. had 'forfeited the crown ; and William and 
Mary were proclaimed King and Queen of Scotland. Episco- 
pacy was 'abolished; Presbyteiy was restored, without lay 
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patronage ;* and the ejected ministers were reinstated in their 
pulpits. Presbyterians regained the civil rights of which they 
had been 'deprived. These arrangements are known as the 
Revolution Settlement. In 1690, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church met in peace for the first time for 
thirty years. 

3. The cause of the Stewarts was not allowed to expire in 
Scotland without a struggle. While the Convention of 1689 
was sitting, the Duke of Gordon held Edinburgh Castle for 
James. Graham of Claverhouse — ^now Viscount Dundee — 
aided by Cameron of Lochiel, raised a Highland army on behalf 
of the fallen house. In June, Edinburgh Oastle was 'sur- 
rendered ; and then Dundee and his Highlanders became the 
sole hope and stay of the Jacobite^ party. The army of the 
Convention, under General Mackay, marched against him. On 
its approach Dundee retired into the Highlands, and took 

post at the head of the Pass of Killiecrankie,^ where he 1689 
resolved to give battle to Mackay. On the 17th of July a.d. 
the latter entered the pass. In the evening, the High- 
landers suddenly rushed down upon their enemies with the 
wildness and force of a mountain 'torrent. The Lowlanders 
were utterly routed ; but the death of Dundee made the victory 
of no avail. 

4. The ]|liassacre of Glencoe^ throws a shade on William's 
fair fame. Long after the peaceful settlement of the 

rest of Scotland, the Highlands continued in a *dis- 1691 
turbed state. Many of the chieftains were known to a.d. 
hold 'correspondence with the exiled King. In August 
1691 a pardon was proclaimed for all Jacobites who should take 
the oath of 'allegiance before the last day of the year. 

5. Macdonald of Glencoe was the last to give in his sub- 
mission; but though he was late by a day or two — having 
been delayed by snow-storms and other accidents — his oath 
was accepted at Inverary. By a device of his enemies, Sir John 
Dalrymple (afterwards Earl of Stair) and the Earl of Breadal- 
baue, the proofs of his submission were concealed, and orders 
were procured from William for the military execution of the 
whole clan. 

6. At the end of January a troop of soldiers under Campbell 
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of Glenlyon® entered Glencoe sa friends of the Maodonalda. 

For a fortnight they were feasted and 'hospitably enter* 

1692 tained. On the night of February I3th the mask was 

A.D. dropped, and the massacre took place. Thirty-eight 

persons were slaughtered in their houses; othersfled half- 
naked to the hills and perished in the snow. Their houses were 
burned down ; their goods and cattle were carried off ; and all 
that remained was a horrid waste, " black with fire and red with 
blood." 



ar-Txfl^Blied, done away with. 

ae-<lUlt^ted, Ui off; declared not 
guilty. 

al-le-glance, loyalty; submission to 
the king. 

Chani-pl-OXly one who fights for an- 
other's cause. 

cor-re-spond^nce, exchange of let- 

Crirfiis, a turning point. [ters. 

^ TorHMiy, a crescent-shaped bay on 
the coast of Deyonshire. 

a William IL, son of Mary, daughter 
of Charles I. Beigned 13 years (16Sd- 
1702). 

^ BEary IL, daughter of James n. 
Beigned 6 years (1688-1694). 

4 Gonyen^tion, practically a Par- 
liament, with this difference, that when 
William called it he had not been pro- 
claimed King of Scotland. The Con- 
yention was afterwards turned into a 
Parliament. 



de-prived', stripped; robbed. 
dls-t1lrl)ed^ unsettled, 
for^felt-ed, lost the right to. 
hos^pl-ta^Uy, with kindness to 

strangers. 
pan-ic, a sudden fright. 
8ur-ren^ered, given up. 
tor^rent, a rushing stream. 
YOl-un-ta-ri-ly, of its own tdU. 

6 Lay paVronage, the right of a 
lay proprietor to appoint a clergyman 
to a church, instead of leaving the elec- 
tion to the congregation. 

^ Jac^Oblte, from Jacobtu, Latin for 
James. 

7 KllllecranOcle, in the north of 
Perthshire. The river Garry, a tribu- 
tary of the Tay, flows through it. 

B Qlencoe^, in «he north-east of 
Argyleshire ; south of Loch Levin. 

> Olenly'on, in Perthshire, between 
Looh Tay and Loch Kannooh. 



QUBSTioNS.-^l. For what were the seven bishops tried? What was the result t 
What step did the chief nobles and clergy then take? What followed? What took 
place when the news of William's arrival reached £din)t>urgh?— 2. When did the 
Scottish Convention meet? What was then declared? What were the arrange- 
ments of the Bevolution Settlement? When did the General Assembly meet? 
After what interval?— B. Who maintained the cause of the Stewarts in Scotland? 
When did Edinburgh Castle surrender ? Who marched against Dundee ? Where 
had the latter posted his army? When was the battle fought? Who won? Why 
was the victwy of no avail ?--4. What event throws a shade on William's 
character? What part of the country remained longest in a disturbed state? 
When was the proclamation of pardon issued? What was the condition attached 
to it?— 6. Who was the last to submit? What made him late? Who were his 
enemies? What did th^ do?— 6. When did the soldiers enter Glencoe? When 
did the massacre take place? How many were killed in their houses? How did 
others perish? 
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6.— THE UNION OF THE PARLIAMENTS 

1. During the greater part of William's reign the Scots 'com- 
plained bitterly of the way in which the English Parliament 
hampered Scottish trade. As one means of pacifying Scotland, 
the King's Commissioner to the Parliament offered to 
promote 'emigration. "William Paterson — ^the founder 1696 
of the Bank of England-^-started the Darien scheme a.d. 
for the 'colonization of Panama.^ The English and the 
Dutch trading companies were jealous of the scheme, and they 
induced William to withhold the 'privileges he had promised 
the Scots, and the scheme ended in wide-spread ruin. . 

2. To the rivalry of the English merchants the Scots ascribed 
their exclusion also from the East Indian trade. The jealousy 
between the two nations was so keen that it often threatened 
to plunge them into war. William, who was wise and far- 
seeing, was convinced that nothing could prevent the 
severance of the two countries but a legislative union. 1702 
But in the midst of his great schemes he suddenly a.d. 
died in 1702. His death was the result of a fall from 

his horse. Queen Mary had died eight years previously. 

3. ANNE.^ — ^After the accession of Anne a new difference arose 
to disturb the peace of the two countries, in connection with 
the Succession to the Crown. A Bill in favour of the Hano- 
verian Succession^ was introduced in the Scottish Parliament 
in 1704; but it was rejected with much anger and scorn. An 
Act of Security was then passed, providing that, if 
Anne died childless, the same Sovereign should not be 1704 
chosen to rule over Scotland and England, unless the a.d. 
commercial equality of the two countries were secured. 

4. Shortly afterwards the English Parliament made laws 
which hindered Scottish trade; and the ill feeling 
between the two countries grew stronger than ever. It 1706 
then became evident to the English Government that a a.d. 
complete union waa 'essential to peace. 

6. In April 1706 a Joint-Commission — consisting of thirty- 
one members from each country — met at Westminster 
to draw up Articles of Union. They completed their 1706 
work in «Tuly. In October the last Scottish Parliament a.d. 
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met to 'diBCUfls the Articles. The Union was much disliked by 
the Scottish people, and the Parliament was about equally 
divided on the subject. But English gold freely 'distributed 
secured majorities large enough to cany the measure. The 
Treaty of Union was 'ratified by the Scottish Parliament on 
January 16th, 1707. It received the Queen's assent on March 
4th, and the Union took effect on May 1st. Though 
1I7AI7 ^^® measure vrsa very 'unpopidar at the time of iis 
passing, there can be no doubt that both countries, and 
Scotland especially, have reaped from it very great 
benefits. Prom that event Scotland must date the great 'pros- 
perity "Vf hich she now enjoys. 

es-sen-tlal, not able to be done with- 
out; necessary. 

prlv^i-leff-«8, favours. 

pros-pei^i-ty, good fortune ;jnioceBs. 

rat^t41ed, adopted ; oonflnned. 

IUl.pop^u4ar, not liked hj th« 
people. 



1707 

A.D. 



COl-O-nl-saAtion, making into a 

coiony; settlement. 
COm-plained', mnrmnred; grieved. 
dlS-CUSS^, taUc over; consider, 
dls^trl-btlt-ed, scattered. 
em-i-graAtion, going out of the 

country; settling in a colony. 

"^ Panama^— The Isthmus of Panama 
or Darlen connects Central America 
with South America. 

a Anne, daughter of James VII. 
Karried Prince George of Denmark. 
Beigned 12 years (1702-1714). 



sHaxLoveMtfa Succession.— £U». 

beth, daughter of James VI., manied 
the Elector Palatine. Their dau^^ter, 
Sophia, married the Elector of Hanover. 
Sophia's son was Gecnrge I. of England. 
(See Oenedlogieal Tru.) 



Qi7S8TiON8.^1. What complaints did the Scots make regarding trade? What 
did the King's Commissioner offer? Who started the Darlen scheme? What 
was its object? Who induced William to break his promise? What was the 
result? — 2. What else was ascribed to the rivalry of the English merchants? 
What did the jealousy between the two countries threaten? Of what was 
William convinced? When and how did he die?— 8. What new cause of disturb- 
ance arose after Anne's accession? What Bill was introduced in the Scottish 
Parliament in 1704? How was it treated? What Act was then passed?— 4. What 
made the ill feeling stronger than ever? What then became evident to the 
English Government?— 6. Who drew up the Articles of Union? When did the 
last Scottish Parliunent meet? How was the Union regarded by the Scottish 
people? What was the state of the Parliament? How were majorities secured? 
When was the Treaty of Union ratified? When did it take effect? What have 
been its results? 
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